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FOREWORD 

This  monograph,  “A  National  Accounts  Study  of  the  Economy  of  Barbados”, 
appears  as  a  special  number  (Vol.  9,  No.  2)  of  the  Joumal,  Social  and 
Economic  Studies.  The  study  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Jeanette  Bethel  who 
came  to  the  Institute’s  staff  in  January  1957.  With  the  estimates  for  Barbados 
printed  here,  it  now  remains  only  to  publish  the  Windward  Islands  accounts 
in  order  to  complete  the  coverage  of  the  territories  making  up  the  Federation. 
The  work  on  the  Windward  Islands  accounts  is  well  advanced. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  studies  in  the  field  of  national  income  published 
in  recent  issues  of  the  Journal  (See  Vol.  8,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4)  this  project 
is  financed  jointly  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research  of  the 
University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the 
Government  of  Barbados.  The  College  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Barbados  for  its  part  in  making  the  project  possible  and  for  its  as¬ 
sistance  and  co-operation. 

H.  D.  Huggins, 

Director,  Institute  of  Social 
and  Economic  Research 
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PREFACE 

The  author  wishes  to  express  her  thanks  to  all  the  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Statistical  Office  of  Barbados,  to  Messrs.  C.  Hope,  R.  Chase  and  C. 
Boucher  for  their  help  in  the  classification  of  import  figures  and  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  export  and  import  prices  and  to  Mr.  V.  H.  Sealey,  who  assisted  at 
every  stage  of  the  project,  both  in  obtaining  preliminary  information  and  in 
the  actual  compilation  of  the  estimates.  The  writer  is  also  indebted  to  the 
members  of  staff  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  to  Mr.  Osborne  the 
Commissioner  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  to  Mr.  Archer  for  their  help. 

The  writer  wishes  also  to  thank  Dr.  Carleen  O’Loughlin,  Mr.  Alfred 
Thome,  Miss  Phyllis  Deane  and  Mr.  Dudley  Seers  for  their  kindness  in  read¬ 
ing  the  manuscript  and  for  the  valuable  criticisms  which  they  offered  of 
the  preliminary  draft  of  the  report.  In  particular  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Dudley  Seers  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  general  presentation  of 
the  study  have  been  of  great  value. 

The  plan  of  the  report  falls  into  two  main  parts.  Part  I  includes  an  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  which  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  main  economic  character¬ 
istics  of  the  territory.  In  the  second  and  third  chapters  an  attempt  is  made 
to  describe  recent  developments  and  the  prospects  for  future  development 
of  the  island’s  economy. 

In  Chapters  IV-IX  of  Part  II,  the  set  of  standard  United  Nations  accounts 
are  presented  together  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  sources  of  data 
and  the  methods  of  estimation  used  in  arriving  at  the  main  aggregates.  A 
set  of  sector  accounts  for  the  island  for  1954-1957  is  sho\vn  in  Chapter  X. 

At  the  end  of  the  report  three  technical  appendices  are  included.  The 
first  deals  with  trade  between  Barbados  and  the  other  West  Indian  islands, 
the  second  with  an  account  of  the  pattern  of  expenditure  on  certain  selected 
items  among  twenty-two  households  in  Barbados  in  1958,  and  the  third 
gives  Sector  Account  worksheets. 

University  College  J.B, 

of  the  West  Indies, 

1959. 
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PART  I. 


CHAPTER  I 
Introduction 

Main  Physical  Features 

“Barbados,  the  most  easterly  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  is  situated  be- 
iween  latitudes  13°  2'  and  13°  20'  North,  and  longitudes  59°  25'  and  59° 
39'  West.  The  island  is  triangular  in  shape  and  is  21  miles  long  by  14  miles 
across  the  widest  parts;  its  area  is  approximately  166  square  miles”  (2).  The 
above  quotation  from  Part  III  Chapter  I  of  the  Colonial  Report  on  Bar¬ 
bados  1954  and  1955  provides  a  brief  and  accurate  description  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  position  of  the  island. 

As  far  as  its  physical  characteristics  are  concerned,  Barbados  can  be  said 
to  be  rather  flat  by  comparison  with  its  island  neighbours  to  the  north  and 
soutli.  This  does  not  however  imply  an  entire  absence  of  high  ground.  Any 
\  isitor  to  the  well-known  holiday  resort  of  Bathsheba  in  the  east  of  the  island 
cannot  but  testify  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  coastline  in  the  parishes  of 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  Joseph.  The  abrupt  fall  of  the  land  towards  the  sea  in 
these  districts  has  contributed  among  other  things  to  making  the  east  coast 
of  the  island  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  beauty  spots. 

One  clearly  noticeable  feature  of  the  natural  environment  is  the  absence 
of  lakes,  rivers,  forests  and  heavy  vegetation  in  the  island.  In  comparison 
with  the  total  land  area  of  106,470  acres,  only  1,464  acres  of  woodland  and 
46  acres  of  forest  land  exist  (4).  Of  the  remaining  area  not  under  sugar  cane, 
some  27,400  acres  are  under  pasturage  and  other  crops. 

The  overall  impression  gained  on  first  approaching  the  island  is  one  of 
green  rolling  countryside  with  a  minimum  of  uncultivated  land.  The  numer¬ 
ous  fields  of  waving  sugar  cane,  looking  from  the  air  like  so  many  neat  little 
green  boxes,  testify  to  the  importance  of  the  crop  in  the  island’s  economy. 
They  also  provide  visible  evidence  of  the  fact  that  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  total  arable  acreage  is  usually  given  over  at  any  one  time  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  sugar  cane. 

On  the  whole,  the  soil  of  the  island  is  not  very  rich  and  the  need  for 
heavy  fertilization  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  more  important  costs 
involved  in  the  intensive  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  by  the  larger  plantations 
as  well  as  by  the  smaller  peasant  farmers.  There  are  areas  where  the  soils 
have  been  found  altogether  too  poor  for  sugar  cane,  e.g.  the  Scotland  district 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew.  Although  some  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  food  crops,  the  relative  contribution  of  such  crops  to  the  gross 
domestic  product  has  alw^ays  been  very  small  (amounting  to  approximately 
3-4  per  cent  per  annum ) . 
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Apart  from  being  endowed  with  a  suitable  soil  and  excellent  conditions 
for  growing  sugar  cane,  Barbados  also  enjoys  the  advantage  of  beautiful 
scenery  and  fine  sea-bathing  facilities.  In  addition,  the  slight  variation  in 
temperature  throughout  the  year  and  the  cooling  effect  of  the  trade  winds 
make  of  the  island  an  ideal  holiday  resort  for  the  North  American  tourist  as 
well  as  for  visitors  from  South  America  and  the  other  Caribbean  territories. 

In  so  far  as  the  e.xisting  system  of  communications  can  be  termed  a 
“physical”  feature,  Barbados  is  fortunate  in  being  served  by  an  extensive 
network  of  good  roads  which  facilitate  travel  and  reduce  transport  costs.  At 
present,  the  central  government  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
main  highways,  while  the  subsidiary  roads  are  looked  after  by  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities.  In  spite  of  the  division  of  labour  which  obtains  as  far 
as  the  financing  of  expenditure  on  highways  by  the  central  and  local  authori¬ 
ties,*  the  quality  of  the  roads  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  is  fairly  uniform, 
possibly  because  the  small  land  area  and  the  high  density  of  the  population 
make  it  necessary  to  look  upon  many  rural  districts  as  quasi-urban  areas  for 
purpose  of  road  maintenance. 

Population 

Since  the  last  census  of  1946,  when  a  total  population  of  192,800  was  re¬ 
corded,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  population.  At  the  end  of 
1957  the  derived  estimate  stood  at  232,227  persons,  an  increase  over  the 
ten-year  period  of  approximately  39  thousand  or  20.2  per  cent. 

While  no  statistics  are  available  to  show  the  racial  composition  of  the 
population  at  the  present  time,  the  1946  census  figures  showed  that  77.3 
per  cent  of  the  population  was  of  African  descent,  17.5  per  cent  mixed 
or  coloured,  5.1  per  cent  of  European  descent  and  0.1  per  cent  repre¬ 
sented  Asiatics  and  others.  The  relative  rigidity  of  the  social  structure  in  Bar¬ 
bados  in  terms  of  race  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  racial  composition 
of  the  population  has  shown  less  change  over  time  than  in  some  other  Carib¬ 
bean  territories.  It  would,  however,  be  a  very  hazardous  procedure  to  make 
assumptions  in  respect  of  the  racial  context  of  the  population,  where,  as  in 
this  case,  the  information  on  which  such  assumptions  would  have  to  be  based, 
is  itself  nearly  fifteen  years  old.  Hence  the  proposed  population  census  to  be 
held  in  1960  should  provide  a  great  deal  of  useful  information,  and  by  the 
end  of  1961  we  should  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  split  up  the  overall 
population  increase  since  1946  into  its  various  racial  components. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  population  has  increased  by  roughly  one- 
fifth  since  1946.  If  we  compare  the  birth  and  death  rates  over  the  past  seven 
years,  two  trends  become  apparent.  The  first  is  the  rise  since  1950  in  the 
rate  of  natural  increase  from  17.9  per  thousand  of  the  mean  population  in 

aln  the  case  of  the  local  authorities  in  Barbados,  expenditure  on  parish  roads  are  financed 
by  a  Highway  Tax  which  constitutes  fixed  income  to  the  Commissioners  of  Highways.  In  prac¬ 
tice  the  central  government,  by  a  statutory  grant,  makes  good  the  difference  between  the  tax 
revenue  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  expenditure  on  highways  approved  by  government  and 
incurred  by  them  in  excess  of  this  revenue. 
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1950  to  21.0  per  thousand  in  1957.  Even  more  important,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  natural  increase  has  been  due  less  to  a  rise 
in  the  birth  rate  than  to  a  continuous  fall  in  the  death  rate  for  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period.  Indeed  the  rising  trend  in  the  birth  rate  from  1950  to  1954 
was  subsequently  partially  reversed. 

TABLE  1.  Rates  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Natural  Inxrease  (per  1000) 


Year 

Birth 

Rate 

Death 

Rate 

Rate  of  Natural 
Increase 

1950 

30.7 

12.8 

17.9 

1951 

32.0 

14.2 

17.9 

1952 

33.7 

14.7 

19.0 

1953 

33.1 

13.6 

19.5 

1954 

33.7 

11.3 

22.4 

1955 

33.2 

12.6 

20.6 

1956 

31.0 

10.6 

20.4 

1957 

31.7 

10.7 

21.0 

Source:  Table  on  Vital  Statistics,  Barbados  Statistical  Service,  Abstract  of  Statistics. 

The  correlation  between  the  birth  rate,  the  death  rate  and  the  rate  of 
natural  increase  is  less  clear  in  the  case  of  Barbados  because  of  the  fluctuat¬ 
ing  pattern  of  births  in  the  post-1950  period.  For  example,  the  birth  rate 
which  stood  at  30.7  per  thousand  in  1950  rose  to  33.0  per  thousand  in  1951 
and  remained  stable  at  around  32  per  thousand  from  1951  to  1955.  In  1956, 
however,  there  was  a  sharp  decline  to  31.0  per  thousand. 

Two  of  the  main  results  of  the  growth  in  population  which  we  have  des¬ 
cribed  above  have  been  ( a )  the  further  increase  in  the  density  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  a  record  level  of  1,400  persons  per  square  mile  in  1957  and  (b) 
the  change  in  the  composition  by  age  group  of  the  population. 

To  take  the  latter  first,  it  is  clear  that  in  Barbados,  the  rapid  growth  in 
numbers  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  percentage  of  children  and 
young  people  in  the  population.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  approximately  36  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  is  less  than  15  years  old. 

T.ABLE  2.  Population  by  Ace  000 


December  31, 


1956 

Total 

0-5 

5  -  15 

15  -  45 

45  -  65 

65  and  over 

1950 

212.5 

26.6 

43.9 

97.6 

32.6 

11.9 

1951 

216.0 

27.3 

44.6 

98.4 

33.8 

11.9 

1952 

219.9 

28.3 

45.5 

99.4 

35.0 

11.9 

1953 

223.8 

29.0 

45.5 

100.3 

36.3 

11.7 

1954 

228.4 

30.3 

47.5 

101.3 

37.5 

11.9 

1955 

230.0 

31.4 

48.4 

100.2 

38.6 

11.9 

1956 

230.4 

32.0 

49.6 

97.0 

39.7 

12.1 

1957 

233.1 

32.5 

51.2 

96.4 

40.8 

12.2 

Source:  Table  5,  Barbados  Abstract  of  Statistics,  1936. 


Clearly  such  a  fact  must  have  important  repercussions  in  the  economic 
field.  From  the  point  of  view  of  population  control  it  is  obvious  that  apart 
from  the  need  to  provide  increased  educational  facilities  and  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  jobs  in  the  future  as  these  young  people  mature,  the  number  of  pro¬ 
spective  parents  in  the  reproductive  age  groups  must  increase  and  therefore 
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the  absolute  number  of  births  will  tend  to  increase,  even  if  birth  control 
practices  are  adopted  by  widening  circles  of  the  population.  As  a  result, 
emigration  on  a  relati\’ely  larger  scale  will  be  needed  if  there  is  to  be  a 
“breathing-spell”  during  which  the  introduction  of  birth  control  practices 
can  begin  to  influence  not  only  the  birth  rate  but  the  increase  in  absolute 
numbers  as  well. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  interrelated  problems 
of  population  control  and  economic  growth  as  they  affect  an  island  like 
Barbados.  In  Barbados  as  elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean  one  often  hears  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  over-population  lies 
in  a  reduction  in  numbers.  It  is  argued  that  if  population  is  decreased  higher 
living  standards  w'ould  be  possible.  Several  ways  of  decreasing  population 
have  been  advocated,  ranging  from  birth  control  to  emigration. 

The  general  impression  gained  from  these  statements  is  that  because  of 
the  rapid  rise  in  population  it  is  not  possible  to  increase  per  capita  real  in¬ 
come  by  any  appreciable  amount.  If  as  we  have  shown  earlier  for  Barbados, 
the  chief  cause  of  the  increase  in  numbers  has  been  due  to  a  fall  in  the  death 
rate  rather  than  to  a  rise  in  the  birth  rate,  then  it  is  clear  that  numbers  are 
increasing  because  living  standards  are  improving  and  per  capita  real  national 
income  is  rising  (12). 

On  the  other  hand  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  those  factors  making  for 
an  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  which  have  given  rise  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  could  be  better  used  in  improving  the  level  of  living  of 
the  already  existing  population.  The  issue  then  becomes  one  of  choosing  be¬ 
tween  a  rapid  rise  in  the  level  of  living  and  growth  at  the  slower  pace  com¬ 
patible  with  catering  for  the  increase  in  population. 

In  Barbados  increasing  attention  has  been  paid  in  recent  years  to  the 
problem  of  population  control  and  to  its  possible  solution  by  means  of  birth 
control  and  emigration.  As  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  it  is  still  too  early 
to  decide  what  effect,  if  any,  the  campaign  in  favour  of  birth  control  in  the 
island  will  have  on  the  birth  rate.  As  Perloff  has  shown  for  Puerto  Rico  (10) 
a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  population  growth  is  at  best  a  slow  process.  Hence 
it  is  only  over  a  relatively  long  period  of  time  that  one  can  expect  the  fall  in 
the  death  rate  due  to  better  health  and  housing  conditions  in  the  island  to 
be  offset  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  birth  rate. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter,  emigration  may  make  a  two-fold  contribution  to  a 
solution  of  the  population  problem.  Apart  from  the  reduction  in  numbers 
which  it  brings  about,  emigration  might  result  in  a  decline  in  the  birth  rate 
bv  altering  the  sex  ratio  in  the  younger  age  groups. 

Of  some  importance  is  the  effect  of  a  possible  reduction  in  numbers  on 
the  “dimensions”  of  the  Barbadian  population  in  so  far  as  changes  are  in¬ 
duced  in  its  composition,  rate  of  growth  between  different  groups  and  spa¬ 
tial  and  occupational  distribution.  Expected  changes  in  spatial  and  occu¬ 
pational  distribution  of  the  population  are  of  special  significance  in  so  far 
as  these  give  rise  to  an  expansion  or  decline  of  economic  activity  in  certain 
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sectors  and  not  in  others.  In  the  case  of  Barbados,  a  shift  out  of  sugar  into 
other  sectors  would  clearly  be  of  the  greatest  economic  significance. 

As  far  as  emigration  is  concerned,  while  we  shall  confine  our  main  re¬ 
marks  on  the  subject  to  a  later  chapter  we  can  say  here  that  on  balance  as 
much  may  be  lost  by  emigration  in  terms  of  labour  skills,  as  may  be  gained 
by  an  alleviation  of  the  unemployment  problem.  In  addition,  a  great  deal  de¬ 
pends  on  the  nature  of  the  emigration  which  is  taking  place  at  any  given 
time.  It  is  clear  for  example  that  emigration  on  a  purely  temporary  basis 
where  the  threat  of  forcible  repatriation  is  a  real  one,  e.g.,  Panama  in  the 
1930’s,  must  have  a  different  economic  effect  in  terms  of  solving  the  unem¬ 
ployment  problem  from  that  of  more  permanent  emigration,  e.g.  of  West 
Indians  at  the  present  time  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  return  to  the  second  result  of  the  growth  of  population  in  Barbados, 
namely  the  high  population  density,  we  may  say  that  w'hile  it  remains  one  of 
the  most  salient  features  it  is  by  itself  only  of  limited  value  as  an  indicator 
of  the  island’s  economic  condition.  It  is  true  that  in  most  densely  populated 
areas,  problems  of  land  scarcity  and  lack  of  adequate  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  acute.  Within  this  general  framework,  however,  considerable 
variation  exists  as  to  the  possibilities  of  economic  development,  with  the 
result  that  a  high  population  density  may  be  a  greater  obstacle  to  economic 
progress  in  the  case  of  some  territories  than  in  others.  For  this  reason  the 
high  population  density  in  Barbados  must  be  considered  in  terms  of  (a)  the 
natiu-al  resources  of  the  territory,  (b)  the  existing  pattern  of  utilization  of 
such  resources  and  (c)  the  availability  of  capital  for  increasing  the  island’s 
economic  potentialities. 

Some  Important  Features  of  the  Barbadian  Economy 

As  far  as  the  natural  resources  of  Barbados  are  concerned,  mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  ideal  conditions  which  exist  for  growing  sugar 
cane  as  well  as  of  the  advantages  which  the  island  enjoys  as  a  result  of  the 
many  tourist  attractions  which  it  possesses.  As  far  as  other  resources  are 
concerned,  the  lack  of  mineral  deposits  has  prevented  the  natural  resource 
base  of  the  island’s  economy  from  being  as  varied  as  that  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad 
and  British  Guiana.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a  further  intensification  of 
the  tendency  to  specialization  in  the  agricultural  sector. 

Generally  speaking,  the  case  for  or  against  agricultural  specialization  rests 
upon  a  number  of  different  factors  such  as  the  need  for  economic  diversity, 
the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  agricultural  sector  compared  with 
other  sectors  of  the  economy,  and  in  the  case  of  agricultural  exports,  on  the 
state  of  overseas  markets.  In  Barbados  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  most  important  contributor  to  the  gross  domestic  product  since 
it  accounts  for  more  than  one-third  of  its  total  value.  In  addition,  within  the 
agricultural  sector  itself  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  predominates  over  all 
other  forms  of  agricultural  activity. 

The  importance  of  sugar  to  the  economy  is  also  clearly  revealed  if  we 
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consider  that  the  processing  of  sugar  and  molasses  accounts  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  contribution  of  manufacturing  to  the  gross  domestic 
product.  As  a  result,  if  we  consider  jointly  the  contribution  of  sugar  and  its 
by-product  both  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  sectors  of  the  eco¬ 
nomy,  the  importance  of  the  sugar  industry  to  Barbados  is  unmistakable. 
Table  3  which  follows  illustrates  simply  the  position  with  respect  to  the 
years  1955  and  1956. 

TABLE  3.  Contribution-  of  the  Sugar  Industry  to  the  Cross  Domestic  Product. 

( Percentages ) 

Industriil  Group  1955  1936 


Agriculture 


(a)  sugar  cane 

23.0 

20.0 

(b)  total  agriculture  including  fishing 

33.1 

33.7 

Manufacturing 

(a)  processing  of  sugar  and  molasses 

11.5 

9.7 

(b)  total  manufacturing 

19.3 

17.6 

Since  the  bulk  of  sugar  grown  is  intended  for  export  its  overwhelming 
importance  in  the  economy  makes  the  island  especially  vulnerable  to  ex¬ 
ternal  pressures  as  a  result  of  fluctuations  in  price  and  in  output,  which  have 
a  correspondingly  greater  impact  than  would  be  the  case  in  territories  where 
specialization  in  a  single  crop  was  less  marked.  The  situation  in  Barbados  is 
even  more  precarious  when  we  consider  that,  together  with  the  exports  of 
sugar,  the  exports  of  by-products  of  the  sugar  industry  such  as  rum  and 
molasses  account  for  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  total  value  of  exports  ( See 
Table  4). 


TABLE  4.  Exports  of  Sugar  and  Ancillary  Industries  as  a  Proportion  op 

Total  Domestic  Exports.  $000 


Year 

Exports 

of 

Molasses 

(1) 

Elxports 

of 

Rum 

(2) 

Exports 
of  Sugar 
and  Fancy 
Molasses 
(3) 

Total  Elxports 
of  Sugar  and 
Ancillary 
Products 
(4) 

Total 

Domestic 

Exports 

(3) 

Ratio 
of  (4) 
to  (5) 

1950 

5,166 

1,416 

18,567 

25,149 

25,924 

97.01 

1951 

6,625 

1,972 

23,213 

31,810 

32,952 

96.53 

1952 

7,144 

1,770 

26,064 

34,978 

36,900 

94.79 

1953 

5,091 

1,753 

27,014 

33,858 

38,150 

88.75 

1954 

4,162 

2,155 

28,181 

34,498 

37,555 

91.86 

1955 

4,469 

2,217 

26,525 

33,211 

35,779 

92.82 

1956 

4,207 

2,063 

24,176 

30,446 

32,875 

92.61 

1957 

4,825 

2,082 

36,649 

43,556 

45,569 

95.58 

Source:  Barbados  Abstract  of  Statistics  1956.  Quarterly  Digest  of  Statistics  No.  8,  December  1958. 

Because  of  tlie  importance  of  sugar  exports  to  an  economy  like  Barbados 
it  is  necessary  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
overseas  market  for  sugar. 

Sugar  production  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in  most  other  producing  areas, 
has  been  subject  to  much  fluctuation.  As  a  result,  the  tendency  to  over  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  industry  in  times  of  boom  has  in  the  past  given  rise  to  large 
falls  in  price  and  decreases  in  incomes  and  employment  in  times  of  slump. 
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During  the  years  between  the  world  wars,  the  sugar  industry  in  the  British 
Caribbean  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  fluctuations  in  the  world  market  price 
determined  by  the  lowest  prices  at  which  producers  were  prepared  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  surpluses  that  could  not  be  sold  in  protected  markets,  and  the  advent 
of  the  second  World  War  coincided  with  a  period  of  contraction  in  the 
sugar  industry. 

However,  during  the  second  World  War,  the  British  Government  contract¬ 
ed  to  purchase  the  whole  available  export  surplus  of  British  West  Indies 
sugar.  Producers  were  assured  that,  if  they  did  increase  production,  they 
would  have  a  market  for  all  available  exports.  In  1944,  the  U.K.  Government 
said  that  it  would  purchase,  at  prices  to  be  fixed  in  the  light  of  conditions 
prevailing  from  time  to  time,  all  colonial  exportable  sugars  up  to  the  end 
of  1946,  on  a  target  basis. 

In  1945,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  undertaking  was  extended  to  the  end 
of  1947  and  then  again  to  the  end  of  1949.  The  target  figure  for  the  British 
West  Indies  was  771,000  tons,  (an  addition  of  20  per  cent  to  the  basic  ex¬ 
port  figure  of  each  Colony  for  1939  under  the  International  Sugar  Agree¬ 
ment).  Up  to  the  end  of  1949,  the  position  of  producers  was  secure.  The 
Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  came  into  effect  in  1951. 

The  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  of  1951  saved  the  Caribbean  from 
a  return  to  depression  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  sellers’  market  during  the 
war.  Under  this  agreement  each  exporting  country  had  two  quotas,  an  inner 
quota  and  an  outer  quota.  The  inner  quota  represented  the  amount  of  sugar 
purchased  by  the  U.K.  at  a  negotiated  price.  The  outer  quota  consisted  of 
sugar  which  the  U.K.  agrees  to  admit,  but  to  which  it  gives  no  price  gua¬ 
rantee.  Effectively,  the  outer  quota  was  saleable  at  the  world  price,  i.e.  the 
unprotected  price  plus  the  U.K.  preference. 

The  Commonwealth  Agreement  itself  did  not  lay  down  quotas  for  each 
individual  territory  of  the  British  West  Indies.  It  laid  down  quotas  for  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  British  West  Indies  as  a  whole  and  left  the  allocation  of  these 
quotas  among  the  islands  themselves. 

Sugar  cane  is  one  of  the  crops  for  which  excessive  world  supply  has  called 
forth  international  agreements  and  quotas  in  the  interests  of  price  stabiliz¬ 
ation.  Such  stabilization  of  price  has  been  attempted,  but  has  rarely  been 
successful  in  providing  a  basis  for  a  permanent  settlement.  Sugar  is  a  com- 
rnoditv  which,  either  in  the  form  of  cane  or  of  beet  can  be  produced  in  most 
countries  of  the  world.  In  addition,  most  producers  of  any  importance  have 
a  protected  market  of  some  sort  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Sugar  sold  outside 
the  protected  markets  rarely  commands  a  good  price  except  under  special 
scarcity  conditions,  e.g.  war,  natural  disasters. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  postwar  International  Sugar  Agreement  of 
1953  was  of  some  importance  to  the  B.W.I.,  because  the  successful  function¬ 
ing  of  the  Commonwealth  Agreement  is  partly  dependent  upon  a  satisfactory 
free  market  in  sugar. 

The  International  Sugar  Agreement  of  1953*  sought  four  main  objects:  (a) 

aThis  Agreement  has  since  been  extended  to  1967. 
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to  assure  equitable  and  stable  prices,  (b)  to  increase  consumption  of  sugar 
throughout  the  world,  (c)  to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  in  the  world 
markets  of  countries  or  areas  whose  economies  are  largely  dependent  on 
the  export  or  production  of  sugar,  and  (d)  by  assigning  quotas  and  controll¬ 
ing  production  to  keep  the  price  of  sugar  fluctuating  between  £26  and 
.€,34.  16.  0  a  ton  f.o.b.  (With  £3.  15.  0  preference  added,  B.W.I.  producers 
could  hope  to  sell  any  surplus  at  between  £29.  15.  0  and  £38.  11.  0). 

Obviously  the  successful  operation  of  such  an  International  Agreement 
depended  upon  the  inclusion  of  the  majority  of  producers.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  the  Economist,  (December  15,  1955)  “There  is  a  great  difficulty  in 
propping  up  the  free  world  market  in  sugar,  because  exporting  members  of 
the  Agreement  do  not  account  for  a  large  enough  share  of  the  market”. 

It  is  never  easy  even  at  the  best  of  times  to  control  the  exports  of  mem¬ 
bers.  In  times  of  depression  the  volume  of  sales  may  be  regarded  as  more  im¬ 
portant  than  price  and  may  in  a  sense  be  increased  to  compensate  for  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  prices.  Also  since  many  of  the  major  sugar  producers,  e.g.  Cuba, 
Commonwealth  producers,  and  French  overseas  territories  are  covered  by 
special  agreements,  the  effectiveness  of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
is  thus  limited  to  the  remainder  of  the  world  sugar  market  which  is  outside 
the  scope  of  such  agreements  and  in  which  price  fluctuation  tends,  as  a 
result,  to  be  greater. 

In  addition,  special  sales  against  currency  switches,  barter  transactions  and 
subsidies,  are  capable  of  distorting  still  further  an  already  unrepresentative 
“world”  price.  For  these  reasons,  the  inability  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  to  prevent  large  fluctuations  in  the  free  market  price  of  sugar, 
enhances  the  importance  to  the  West  Indies  of  the  guaranteed  prices  avail¬ 
able  under  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  of  1951,  the  ‘‘reasonably  re¬ 
munerative”  price  for  West  Indian  sugar  applied  to  670,000  tons  of  negoti¬ 
ated  price  quota  only,  with  a  basic  overall  export  quota  of  approximately 
900,000  tons.  With  the  level  of  local  consumption  at  a  little  over  100,000 
tons,  and  with  a  further  small  export  outlet  for  the  areas’  sugar  production 
under  the  Commonwealth  International  quota  a  total  market  of  slightly  more 
than  a  million  tons  is  available. 


TABLE  5.  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreeme.nt,  1951. 
( Quotas  and  exports  of  exporting  territories 
thousand  tons,  tel  quel,  calendar  years) 


Countries 

Overall  Agreement 

Negotiated 

Quota 

Price  Quota 

AustraUa 

600 

314 

Brit.  West  Indies 

900 

640* 

Brit.  Honduras 

23 

IS 

Brit.  East  Africa 

10 

5 

Fiji 

170 

125 

M.auritius 

470 

351 

South  .\frica 

200 

157 

Total 

2,375 

1,610 

*670,000,  1953-58,  under  New  Zealand 

—  Ministry  of  Food  Agreement  of 

1953. 
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Negotiated  Prices  Determined  under  the  Agreement. 


Year 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Year 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1950 

30. 

10. 

0 

1955 

40. 

15. 

0 

1951 

32. 

17. 

6 

1936 

40. 

15. 

0 

1952 

38. 

10. 

0 

1957 

42. 

3. 

4 

1953 

42. 

6. 

8 

1958 

43. 

16. 

8 

1954 

41. 

0. 

0 

1959 

45 . 

2 . 

0 

In  considering  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  of  1951,  the  size  of 
the  guaranteed  quota,  the  future  prospect  of  competition  from  other  sugar 
producers  in  the  U.K.  market  and  the  long-term  prospects  of  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  British  Caribbean  deserve  some  attention. 

As  regards  the  size  of  the  guaranteed  quota,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  quota  in  relation  to  the  large-scale  dependence  upon  agriculture  of  the 
West  Indies  and  other  British  colonial  territories  producing  sugar,  e.g.  Mauri¬ 
tius.  A  ceiling  of  1,568,000  tons  applied  to  the  negotiated  price  quota,  in¬ 
clusive  of  the  British  Caribbean  quota,  provides  a  clear  limit  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  expanding  production  and  exports  of  sugar  from  these  territories. 
Because  economic  well-being  in  many  territories  is  bound  up  with  prosperity 
in  sugar,  a  limited  market  must  have  important  economic  consequences. 
Without  alternative  employment  outlets  and  in  view  of  the  rate  of  increase 
in  population  in  the  West  Indies,  the  task  of  raising  the  level  of  living  of 
sugar  producers  becomes  more  difficult.  In  addition,  where  the  export  of 
sugar  forms  a  large  part  of  total  exports  and  is  the  chief  source  of  revenue,  the 
general  standard  of  life  in  the  community  ( sugar  producers  apart )  will  be  af¬ 
fected,  since  less  revenue  will  be  available  for  expenditure  on  development 
and  the  social  services. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  the  quota  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
question  of  the  level  of  guaranteed  price  which  varies  from  one  protected 
market  to  the  other.  For  example,  Cuba,  which  has  a  protected  market  in 
the  U.S,,  obtains  a  sum  much  larger  than  the  U.K.  Commonwealth  negoti¬ 
ated  price  from  selling  sugar  in  the  protected  American  market.  Surplus 
Cuban  production  is  then  dumped  on  the  world  market  and  has  been  an 
important  cause  of  the  instability  and  low  level  of  world  prices,  at  times 
of  poor  demand  in  world  markets.  Should  the  U.K.-Commonwealth  negoti¬ 
ated  price  then  be  related  to  the  Cuban-U.S.  preferential  price  or  to  the 
price  prevailing  on  the  world  market?  In  this  regard  there  seems  to  be  some 
conflict  of  interest  between  the  U.K.  consumer  and  West  Indian  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  has  been  objected  in  British  government  circles  that  the  com¬ 
promise  negotiated  prices  paid  for  West  Indian  sugar  often  involve  a  sub¬ 
stantial  disguised  subsidy  by  the  U.K.  consumer  at  times  when  the  nego¬ 
tiated  price  is  a  great  deal  higher  than  the  world  market  price. 

On  the  other  hand  the  opposite  is  also  true,  namely,  that  in  periods  of 
the  high  world  prices  the  U.K.  receives  corresponding  benefits  from  the 
purchase  of  cheaper  West  Indian  sugar  as  in  the  immediate  postwar  period. 
It  is  possible  to  argue  that  the  price  of  West  Indian  sugar  should  contain 
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some  element  of  subsidy  by  the  U.K.  consumer  for  the  following  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First  of  all,  such  a  policy  provides  an  opportunity  for  Britain  to  assist 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  area  (though  assistance  in  the  form 
of  a  subsidized  sugar  price  may  not  be  the  best  method  of  doing  so).  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  U.K.,  as  a  result  of  the  preferential  treatment  received  in  mar¬ 
keting  of  British  products  in  the  West  Indies,  does  obtain  some  benefits 
in  return. 

However,  since  no  discrimination  in  price  is  possible  between  the  less 
developed  colonies  and  the  more  prosperous  Dominions,  a  Commonwealth 
price  may  be  less  successful  as  a  means  of  providing  economic  assistance  to 
those  Commonwealth  territories  which  need  it  most. 

Apart  from  the  issue  as  to  what  should  be  the  level  of  a  negotiated  Com¬ 
monwealth  sugar  price  which  would  take  into  account  special  non-economic 
considerations  such  as  the  importance  of  revenue  from  sugar  as  a  determin¬ 
ant  of  income  and  employment  levels  in  such  territories  as  the  West  Indies, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  problem  of  sugar  marketing  faced  by  an  economy 
such  as  Barbados  is  really  only  a  particular  expression  of  the  general  prob¬ 
lem  faced  by  all  primary  producers,  namely  the  exposure  to  fluctuations 
in  prices  and  money  incomes  resulting  from  the  inelasticity  of  supply  and 
demand  for  primary  products,  in  the  short  run.  Such  problems  are  reduced 
and  to  some  extent  concealed  by  the  operation  of  agreements  designed  to 
establish  prices  beneficial  to  both  importers  and  exporters  of  the  primary 
product  concerned.  As  a  result  the  fundamental  causes  of  disequilibrium 
aie  sometimes  overlooked.  In  the  majority  of  cases  any  lasting  solution  often 
involves,  over  the  longer  period,  drastic  structural  changes  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  industrial  efficiency  and  to  make  possible  the  difficult  adjustments 
which  might  be  necessary  to  achieve  a  truer  balance  between  that  volume 
ol  output  which  outside  market  requirements  specify  should  be  produced 
and  actual  production. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  one  must  view  the  overall  effects  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Sugar  Agreement.  In  the  case  of  Barbados  the  evidence  suggests  that 
one  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement 
has  been  partially  to  conceal  the  pressing  need  for  economic  diversification 
in  the  island. 

The  conditions  which  we  have  described  above  as  operating  in  the  market 
for  sugar  naturally  affect  Barbadian  sugar  output  and  the  yield  in  money 
terms  which  the  island  derives  from  the  sale  of  this  crop  overseas.  As  far  as 
its  share  of  the  overall  negotiated  price  quota  of  670,000  tons  is  concerned, 
Barbados  is  responsible  in  terms  of  the  original  agreement  for  only  19.7  per 
cent  of  the  total.  An  increase  in  her  share  is  only  possible  where  a  short-fall 
occurs  in  the  output  of  other  local  producers.  When  we  consider  the  price 
per  ton  which  the  island  has  received  for  share  of  the  negotiated  price  quota, 
it  is  clear  that,  while  the  years  1955  and  1956  saw  a  decline  in  price  per 
ton,  the  rise  in  1957  which  has  been  maintained  through  to  1959  cannot  but 
be  beneficial  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
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The  sale  of  Barbadian  sugar  in  the  Canadian  preferential  market  has  also 
been  of  some  importance  to  the  island.  In  1950  and  1956  respectively  the 
value  of  preference  receipts  from  this  source  was  of  the  order  of  $0.4  mil¬ 
lion.  Sugar  finding  its  way  to  the  free  market  has  in  the  case  of  Barbados 
been  of  much  less  importance  than  sales  made  in  the  preferential  markets. 
The  main  reason  for  this  has  been  that  in  the  years  1953  to  1956,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  total  production  of  sugar  cane  in  the  island  failed  to  reach  the 
record  level  of  188  thousand  tons  achieved  in  1951.  As  a  result,  when  local 
needs  and  the  requirements  of  the  overall  agreement  quota  including  the 
negotiated  price  quota“  had  been  met  there  was  little  sugar  available  for 
sale  on  the  free  market.  Table  6  provides  a  comparison  between  sugar  out¬ 
put,  estimated  local  consumption  and  the  quotas  available  to  the  island  for 
a  period  of  years.  It  is  clear  from  the  table  that  only  in  1954  and  under  the 
bumper  crop  conditions  of  1957  has  the  free  market  in  sugar  been  of  any 
importance.  Of  greater  significance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  instability 
of  the  free  market  in  sugar,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement,  provides  a  limit  to  increasing  production  in  excess  of  the 
regions’  quotas. 

TABLE  6.  000  Tons 


Year 

Total 

Output 
of  Sugar 

Estimated 

Local 

Consumption 

Overall  Agreement 
Quota  ( including  the 
Negotiated  Price 

Quota ) 

Sugar  Sold  in 
the  Free  Market 

1  -  (2  +  3) 

1953 

161 

13 

163 

—15 

1954 

179 

13 

163 

+  3 

1955 

171 

13 

163 

—  5 

1956 

151 

13 

163 

—25 

1957 

204 

13 

163 

+  28 

In  Barbados,  as  elsewhere,  fluctuations  in  output  can  result  from  many 
different  causes.  Apart  from  an  unpredictable  breakdown  in  industrial  re¬ 
lations,  resulting  in  strikes,  e.g.  in  1958,  natural  causes  such  as  drought  and 
hurricanes  can  appreciably  affect  not  only  the  sugar  industry,  but  also  the 
entire  economic  well-being  of  the  island.  Of  course  this  also  works  in  reverse, 
since  favourable  climatic  conditions  might  conspire  to  produce  bumper  crops 
from  time  to  time  with  corresponding  effects  on  purchasing  power  in  the 
community.  The  intense  specialization  in  the  production  of  sugar  cane  also 
has  certain  effects  on  the  pattern  of  land  utilization  and  on  the  level  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

As  long  as  sugar  continues  to  be  the  most  profitable  crop  which  can  be 
grown  in  the  island,  the  relative  security  now  provided  by  the  market  in 
sugar  provides  a  strong  inducement  to  continued  concentration  of  any  avail¬ 
able  capital  or  land  in  the  crop.  Granted  that  there  exists  a  physical  limit 
to  the  amount  of  land  which  is  available  for  growing  sugar  cane  in  the 
island,  this  factor  might  explain  the  stability  in  the  total  acreage  under 
sugar  production  as  well  as  the  failure  of  both  output  and  productivity  to 
rise  appreciably  on  holdings  devoted  to  other  crops. 

aOf  the  overall  West  Indian  quota  of  901  thousand  tons,  Barbados  is  responsible  for  approxi¬ 
mately  163  thousand  tons. 
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The  effect  of  changes  in  output  of  sugar,  and  the  production  trends  in 
other  economic  sectors  must  be  considered,  however,  against  the  background 
of  the  population  problem.  One  of  the  main  tasks  of  any  programme  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  an  increase  in  per  capita  income  in  the  island  must  be 
concerned  with  a  rise  in  production  commensurate  with  the  rise  in  popu¬ 
lation. 

No  important  increases  have  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  production 
of  sugar.  Table  7  illustrates  the  changes  in  output  over  the  past  seven  years. 


TABLE  7.  Sugar  Output  in  Barbados,  1950-1957. 


Year 

Tonnage 

Year 

Tonnage 

1950 

158,183 

1954 

178,960 

1951 

187,643 

1955 

171,010 

1952 

167,875 

1956 

151,000 

1953 

160,750 

1957 

204,525 

Those  increases  which  have  taken  place,  however,  have  benefited  princi¬ 
pally  those  factors  of  production  actually  employed  in  the  sugar  industry,  as 
evidenced  by  the  level  of  earnings  of  laboiu:  and  the  profits  realized  by 
capital.  There  has  been  little  expansion  in  the  opportunities  for  employment 
of  labour  in  the  industry.  Neither  have  entrepreneurial  earnings  in  sugar 
found  their  way  into  local  investment  outside  of  sugar  and  ancillary  indus¬ 
tries  to  any  appreciable  extent.  This  has  provided  a  limit  to  possible  second¬ 
ary  expansion  in  employment  opportunities  in  other  sectors  as  a  result  of 
primary  expansion  in  the  sugar  industry. 


CHAPTER  n 


The  Problem  of  Financing  Development 

Changes  in  the  Real  National  Income  of  Barbados,  1954-1957 

In  attempting  to  measure  real  changes  in  the  national  income  of  Barbados 
from  1954  to  1957  the  lack  of  available  data  precluded  any  but  the  very 
simplest  approach  to  the  problem.  What  in  fact  was  attempted  was  a  mea¬ 
sure  (a)  of  the  change  in  real  output  over  the  period,  using  the  change  in 
real  output  in  the  sugar  industry  as  an  indication  of  the  overall  change,  and 
(b)  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  personal  consumption  expenditure  as 
compared  with  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  over  the  corresponding  period. 

In  calculating  the  change  in  real  national  income  from  the  output  side, 
as  shown  in  Table  8,  the  use  of  data  relating  to  the  sugar  industry  alone  as 
the  basis  of  the  overall  volume  of  production  index,  while  unsatisfactory  as 
a  long-term  method  of  procedure,  is  nevertheless  capable  of  yielding  useful 
results  over  the  shorter  period  until  adequate  data  make  possible  more  reli¬ 
able  methods  of  estimation  in  real  terms.  This  is  so  because  of  the  relative 
contributions  of  sugar  and  its  ancillary  products  (rum  and  molasses)  of  more 
than  one-third  to  the  total  value  of  the  gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost. 

As  Table  8  indicates,  there  was  an  increase  in  real  output  during  the  period 
of  approximately  14  per  cent. 

TABLE  8.  Volume  of  Production  Index,  1954-1957. 

Product  Indexes 

1954  1955  1956  1957 

Sugar  100  96  84  114 

In  calculating  the  change  in  real  national  income  from  the  expenditure 
side  use  was  made  of  a  comparison  between  changing  personal  consumption 
expenditure  and  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  index. 

TABLE  9.  Cost  of  Living  and  Expenditure  on  Personal  Consumption. 

1954  1955  1956  1957 

Personal  consumption  expenditure  100  105  111  124 

Cost  of  living  index  100  102  102  105 

Table  9  shows  that  while  personal  consumption  expenditure  rose  from  100 
in  1954  to  124  in  1957  the  cost  of  living  rose  over  Ae  same  period  some  5 
points,  illustrating  a  real  increase  in  consumption  of  roughly  19  per  cent.  As 
far  as  the  calculation  of  the  cost  of  living  is  concerned  the  main  source  of 
information  has  been  the  Barbados  Abstract  of  Statistics  (for  1956  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years).  In  the  use  of  1954  as  base  year  adjustments  were  made  in 
the  cost  of  living  indexes  pubhshed  in  the  Barbados  Abstract  of  Statistics. 
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Such  adjustments  were  necessary  because  the  published  indexes  are  based 
on  the  year  1953. 

The  real  increase  in  consumption  of  19  per  cent  when  viewed  in  terms  of 
the  rise  in  real  output  of  14  per  cent  is  slightly  larger  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  small  movement  (2  per  cent)  in  the  terms  of  trade  in  favour  of 
Barbados  shown  in  Chapter  IX  dealing  with  the  balance  of  payments.  As 
far  as  the  change  in  national  income  in  money  terms  is  concerned  this  showed 
an  increase  from  100  in  1954  to  116  in  1957.  The  increase  in  real  output  in 
the  same  period  of  14  per  cent  was  only  slightly  less. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  real  national 
income  of  Barbados  over  the  four-year  period,  a  point  was  made  that  changes 
in  the  real  output  of  the  sugar  industry  provided  a  fairly  reliable  indication 
of  changes  in  the  real  output  of  the  economy  as  a  whole  in  view  of  the 
large  relative  contribution  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the  island’s  gross  domes¬ 
tic  product  at  factor  cost.  In  terms  of  its  relative  contribution  to  the  gross 
national  product  (a  concept  which  allows  us  to  take  into  account  changes 
in  net  factor  income  earned  and  paid  abroad),  the  importance  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  economic  life  of  the  island  is  also  clearly  evident  (see  Table 
10). 

TABLE  10.  Composition  of  the  Gross  National  Product. 


Year 

Size  of  Gross  National 

Product  ( $  million ) 

Sugar 

% 

Other 

% 

1954 

72 

36 

64 

1955 

74 

35 

65 

1956 

75 

29 

71 

1957* 

94 

36 

64 

*The  figures  given  for  1957  are  provisional  only. 


It  is  with  this  structural  bias  in  mind  that  one  must  view  the  changes 
in  the  rate  of  growth  in  real  terms  over  recent  years.  If,  as  we  have  shown 
elsewhere  (Chapter  I),  there  are  limits  to  expansion  of  the  output  of  sugar 
as  a  result  of  the  problem  of  marketing,  and  other  agricultural  possibilities 
are  lacking,  economic  growth  in  Barbados  seems  contingent  upon  develop¬ 
ment  outside  of  agriculture.  There  can  thus  be  no  real  choice  between  develop¬ 
ing  primary  and  developing  secondary  industries.  The  above  situation  poses 
for  Barbados  the  question  of  how  to  obtain  adequate  finance  for  develop¬ 
ment. 

Savings  and  Investment  in  Barbados 

In  Barbados  there  are  certain  trends  which  are  worth  noting  as  far  as 
the  level  of  savings  is  concerned.  From  our  national  accounts  study  it  appears 
that  in  the  case  of  households  as  opposed  to  corporations,  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  dissaving,  rather  than  saving,  of  the  order  of  roughly  one 
$  million.  This  trend,  first  apparent  in  1954,  was  slightly  reversed  in 
1956.  The  provisional  estimates  for  1957  which  show  a  savings  figure  of  some 
$3  million  suggest  that  there  has  been  an  appreciable  rise  in  savings. 

In  so  far  as  the  level  of  deposits  with  the  commercial  banks  and  with  the 
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Barbados  Savings  Bank  can  be  taken  as  indicators  of  the  savings  level,  the 
level  of  total  liabilities  has  fallen  sharply  in  the  case  of  the  former  from 
$44.5  thousand  in  1954  to  $40.3  thousand  in  1955  and  $35.9  thousand  in  1956. 
In  1957  there  was  a  rise  to  $38.9  thousand.  This  figure  is  provisional  but 
illustrates  the  changing  pattern  in  the  case  of  both  demand  and  savings  de¬ 
posits  (not  inclusive  of  notes,  as  these  are  a  small  proportion  of  total  lia¬ 
bilities).  The  Barbados  Savings  Bank,  unlike  the  commercial  banks,  showed 
a  fall  in  total  liabilities  in  1955  from  $14.5  thousand  in  1954  to  $14.2  thou¬ 
sand  in  1955.  This  was  increased  to  $14.4  thousand  in  1956  but  was  still  be¬ 
low  the  1954  level. 

Because  of  the  amalgamation  of  companies’  and  households’  deposits  as 
total  deposits,  a  composite  savings  figure  may  conceal  important  divergencies 
between  the  two.  However,  it  should  be  possible  over  a  period  of  time  to  use 
the  method  employed  in  Trinidad,  of  getting  the  banks  to  keep  some  check 
on  deposits  so  that  a  ratio  of  business  to  household  deposits  can  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Such  a  breakdown  of  total  deposits  would  also  be  useful  where  a 
calculation  of  imputed  interest  on  deposits  received  by  households  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  gross  domestic  product  estimates  at  factor  cost  has  to  be  made. 

As  far  as  investment  policy  is  concerned,  the  transfer  of  capital  through  the 
commercial'  banks,  and  more  particularly  the  savings  banks  as  these  institu¬ 
tions  invest  a  large  proportion  of  their  assets  overseas,  e.g.  in  the  U.K.,  is 
to  be  noted.  A  great  deal  has  been  heard  of  the  need  for  foreign  capital  in 
order  that  the  rate  of  investment  may  be  accelerated.  No  one  will  dispute 
that  an  inflow  of  capital  from  abroad  certainly  makes  easier  some  of  the  more 
difficult  phases  o'  any  development  programme.  However,  it  is  possible  that 
untapped  sources  of  local  capital  exist. 

The  estimates  of  changes  in  deposits  quoted  in  a  previous  paragraph  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  level  of  local  savings  and 
the  conditions  of  prosperity  or  adversity  prevailing  in  the  sugar  industry  in 
any  one  year.  In  this  connection  the  related  problem  arises  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  level  of  local  investment  is  affected  by  changes  in  factor  earnings 
of  the  sugar  industry  in  view  of  its  all-important  position  as  a  determinant 
of  economic  activity  in  the  island. 

As  far  as  the  sugar  companies  are  concerned  it  may  be  argued  that  they 
have  not  been  as  adventurous  as  they  might  be  in  undertaking  investment 
outside  of  the  industry  (except  possibly  in  the  molasses  industry  and  in  the 
.shipping  of  sugar  out  of  the  island).  Any  assessment,  however,  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  pattern  of  investment  in  the  island  must  take  into  account  the  incentives 
offered  by  government  to  private  investors. 

In  Barbados,  as  in  most  other  West  Indian  territories,  legislation  has  been 
passed  authorizing  tax  concessions  to  pioneer  industries.  Exemptions  from 
customs  duty  and  package  tax  have  been  given  in  respect  of  all  plant 
machinery  and  imported  materials  required  for  the  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  new  industries,  and  these  privileges  have  also  been  extended  to 
existiiig  industries  for  alteration  and  extensions  other  than  replacement.  Con- 
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cessions  have  also  been  given  providing  for  the  writing  off  over  a  specified 
period  of  capital  expenditure  on  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  hotel  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  incentive  legislation  it  is  possible  to  include  one  or  more  of  the  following 
provisions: 

(a)  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  write-off  so  that  the  rate  of  depreciation 
is  increased,  i.e.  if  initial  allowances  are  made.  By  this  method  reve¬ 
nue  from  tax  is  not  lost  but  is  merely  postponed; 

(b)  the  introduction  of  investment  allowances; 

(c)  the  allowance  of  carry  forwards,  i.e.  business  losses  might  be  carried 
forward  and  set  against  the  income  of  succeeding  years,  if  the  loss 
arose  in  any  one  of  a  specified  number  of  years  prior  to  the  year  of 
assessment; 

(d)  the  institution  of  balancing  charges.  These  ensure  that  a  total  of  100 
per  cent  of  the  original  expenditure  is  allowed  during  the  period 
while  the  asset  is  possessed.  When  an  asset  is  disposed  of  at  a  price 
which  is  greater  than  its  written  down  value,  a  “balancing  allow¬ 
ance”  is  given. 

When  an  initial  allowance  is  granted  much  of  the  initial  value  of  the  asset 
is  written  off,  together  with  ordinary  depreciation,  during  the  first  year  of 
the  life  of  the  asset.  The  result  is  equivalent  to  a  general  increase  in  Ae  rate 
of  depreciation.  Since  the  liability  is  merely  a  postponed  one,  the  allowance 
takes  the  form  of  an  interest-free  loan.  Initial  allowances  are  effective  in 
that  they  reduce  the  tax  payable  in  the  actual  year  in  which  the  equipment 
is  acquired.  The  business  man  thus  finds  it  easier  to  pay  for  the  new  equip¬ 
ment. 

Investment  allowances  differ  from  initial  allowances  in  that  the  tax  is  not 
postponed,  but  is  actually  reduced.  Firms  are  allowed  to  write  off  so  much 
of  the  initial  value  of  the  asset.  When  normal  allowances  are  later  calculated, 
further  allowances  are  based  not  on  the  cost  of  the  assets  written  down  by 
the  initial  allowance,  but  on  the  original  cost  of  the  assets  without  any  such 
deduction.  Since  the  write-off  allowed  is  more  than  100  per  cent  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  concessions  in  the  form  of  investment  allowances  involves  a  severe 
financial  sacrifice. 

While  it  appears  that  in  Jamaica  initial  allowances  have  in  the  past  been 
administered  as  investment  allowances,  such  policy  has  found  little  favour 
generally.  In  British  Guiana,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  investment  allowances 
were  introduced  into  the  U.K.,  it  was  recommended  that  “the  finance  of 
British  Guiana  cannot  afford  large  remissions  of  taxation  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  being  so,  it  may  be  thought  that  it  is  better  that  government  as¬ 
sistance  to  industrial  development  should  be  directed  by  means  of  tax  holi¬ 
days  to  selected  businesses  where  it  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  economy,  and  not  spread  over  industry  generally  by  granting  special  al¬ 
lowance  for  industrial  investment”  (9). 

Under  the  Barbadian  Pioneer  Industries  Law  accelerated  depreciation  al¬ 
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lowances  are  the  basis  on  which  tax  remissions  are  made.  As  far  as  the  in¬ 
vestment  allowances  are  concerned  it  is  possible  that  the  same  criticism  of 
the  investment  allowance  made  in  the  case  of  British  Guiana  might  also  be 
applicable  in  view,  not  only  of  the  importance  of  direct  tax  yields  in  the  net 
revenue  of  the  government  (33  per  cent  in  1956),  but,  even  more  important, 
because  of  the  high  ratio  which  company  tax  bears  to  the  total  direct  tax 
vield. 

One  of  the  most  important  purposes  served  by  pioneer  legislation  is  to 
help  create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  investment  and  to  demonstrate  the 
willingness  of  government  to  give  positive  assistance  to  new  industries.  How¬ 
ever,  since  one  of  the  most  important  factors  influencing  any  investment  de¬ 
cision  is  the  expectation  of  profitability  of  the  enterprise  rather  than  the 
level  of  tax  on  realized  profits  (14),  the  instability  of  labour  conditions,  a 
high  level  of  labour  costs  resulting  from  low  labour  productivity  due  to  lack 
of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  labour  force,  unavailability  of  cheap  raw  materials 
both  local  and  imported,  the  non-existence  of  “external  economies”  (cheap 
and  adequate  power  and  transport  facilities)  and  lack  of  markets  may  be  of 
far  greater  importance  to  the  investor.  Provided  that  some  attention  is  paid  to 
these  different  aspects  simultaneously,  pioneer  legislation  will  appear  in  its 
proper  perspective,  as  part  of  a  general  programme  for  making  investment 
more  attractive. 

In  Barbados  little  attention  has  been  paid  so  far  to  the  possibilities  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  pace  of  industrial  development  by  the  provision,  for  example,  of 
building  sites  and  the  setting  up  of  factories  which  could  later  be  taken  over 
and  used  by  private  investors.  There  has  also  been  no  serious  effort  to  inter¬ 
est  investors  in  what  the  island  has  to  offer  as  a  centre  for  industry,  as  has 
been  done  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad.  Lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
would-be  investor  about  the  possibilities  for  industrial  development  in  the 
island  constitutes  a  drawback,  especially  when  there  is  so  much  competition 
in  the  area  as  a  whole  in  trying  to  attract  investment  from  abroad. 

In  considering  the  prospects  for  development  in  Barbados  we  can  follow 
Perloff  (10)  and  classify  industries  into  labour-orientated,  material-orientated, 
and  market-orientated  categories. 

As  far  as  material-orientated  industries  are  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  Bar¬ 
bados  is  at  some  disadvantage  because  of  the  lack  in  the  island  of  raw 
materials  readily  available  and  reasonable  in  cost  which  might  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  vigorous  industrialization  programme.  The  possibility  exists  of 
utilizing  as  raw  materials  for  newer  industries  the  by-products  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  island.  Such  industries  should  have  a  good  chance  of  com¬ 
peting  effectively  with  similar  industries  which  might  be  set  up  elsewhere 
in  the  Caribbean  both  in  the  internal  regional  market  and  in  export  markets 
outside  the  Federation.  There  has  also  been  talk  of  expanding  the  processing 
of  fish  in  the  island  for  export.  Provided  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  present 
high  level  of  costs  and  to  solve  the  perennial  problem  of  cold  storage  this 
might  be  a  “material-orientated’’  industry  of  some  promise. 
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With  the  market-orientated  industries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  size  of  the 
available  internal  market,  the  possibility  of  export  outlets  close  at  hand  so 
that  transport  costs  are  minimized,  and  the  level  of  imports  of  the  same  pro¬ 
duct  or  similar  products  which  production  at  home  might  be  expected 
eventually  to  replace,  are  all  important  factors.  In  Barbados  one  of  the  basic 
assumptions  which  must  be  made  in  considering  the  success  or  failure  to 
be  expected  from  any  programme  of  industrialization,  must  be  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  larger  Federal  market  for  the  output  of  Barbadian  industry, 
since  an  internal  market  or  a  mere  232  thousand  persons  would  be  insuf¬ 
ficient  for  absorbing  but  a  small  proportion  of  total  output.  This  would  be 
an  important  factor  in  those  industries  in  which  optimum  production  condi¬ 
tions  were  achieved  under  conditions  of  fairly  large  scale. 

As  far  as  the  laboiur-orientated  industries  are  concerned,  very  little  is  known 
about  the  productivity  of  labour  in  Barbados  or  about  labour  costs  in  general. 
Since  labour-orientated  industries  set  out  to  capitalize  advantages  due  to 
cheap  labour  costs,  the  level  and  trend  of  labour  costs  cannot  but  influence 
decisions  to  undertake  investment  in  such  lines.  At  the  present  time  labour 
costs  in  the  West  Indies  in  general  are  low  enough  to  provide  the  area  with 
an  advantage  in  producing  goods  for  the  higher-cost  North  American  market, 
for  example.  Within  the  regional  West  Indian  market,  the  smaller  islands,  in¬ 
cluding  Barbados,  do  have  a  similar  advantage  when  their  labour  costs  are 
compared  with  levels  prevailing  in  the  larger  territories  of  Trinidad  and  Ja¬ 
maica.  However,  labour  costs  by  themselves  tell  us  very  little  and  it  remains 
difBcult  in  the  absence  of  data  on  labour  productivity  to  compare  labour 
costs  in  terms  of  output  for  the  different  island  units. 

The  Tourist  Trade  and  Emigration 

A  final  word  needs  to  be  said  about  the  importance  of  the  tourist  trade 
and  emigration.  In  figurative  terms  the  former  performs  the  function  of  a 
tap  in  providing  a  soimce  of  visitors  and  income  from  abroad.  The  latter  acts 
like  a  drain  since  it  allows  some  of  the  surplus  population  of  the  island  to 
earn  their  livelihood  elsewhere.  Even  more  important  is  the  combination  of 
both  characteristics  in  the  emigration  trends  since  emigrants  are  at  one  and 
the  same  time  earners  abroad  of  factor  income  which  finds  its  way  via  re¬ 
mittances  back  to  the  island. 

Tourism  is  a  very  important  revenue  earner  for  the  island  of  Barbados. 
There  has  been  an  important  increase  in  earnings  from  the  tourist  industry 
since  1955,  and  in  1957  the  gross  earnings  of  the  industry  were  almost  $10 
million.  Recent  government  policy  to  make  loans  available  through  the  De¬ 
velopment  Board  for  use  in  building  hotels  is  expected  still  further  to  in¬ 
crease  the  tourist  potentiahties  of  the  island.  Barbados  has  the  advantage 
of  natural  beauty  and  fine  sea-bathing  facilities  which  might  tip  the  scales 
in  her  favoim,  although  the  present  competition  for  tourist  traffic  among  the 
different  West  Indian  islands  cannot  be  viewed  with  indifference.  So  far 
publicity  has  been  carried  out  individually  by  unit  governments.  No  re- 
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gional  plan  for  tourism  exists  or  is  likely  for  some  time  and  since  the  number 
of  tourists  who  are  prepared  to  make  the  round  trip  is  still  comparatively 
lew,  it  seems  that  expectation  of  a  pooling  of  effort  in  this  field  is  greatly 
to  be  desired. 

More  complex  than  the  problems  of  tourism  are  those  of  emigration.  On 
the  whole  the  increase  in  receipts  from  labour  income  and  other  remittances 
from  abroad  have  been  gladly  received  and  since  these  are  positive  even 
when  offset  by  the  increased  purchases  of  services,  e.g.  steamship  and  air 
plane  tickets  etc.,  they  have  contributed  to  increasing  the  receipts  side  of 
the  Balance  of  Payments  Account  of  Barbados  with  the  Rest  of  the  World. 

A  case  can  be  made  out  in  favour  of  emigration  from  the  British  West 
Indian  territories,  especially  if  those  emigrating  are  the  unemployed  or  un¬ 
deremployed,  who  while  making  negligible  net  contribution  to  the  economies 
of  their  territories  are,  nevertheless,  a  burden  on  the  community  in  general. 

According  to  the  International  Labour  Office  pamphlet  on  labour  policies 
in  the  West  Indies,,  emigration  from  the  area  is  a  pressing  necessity:  “In  the 
island  territories  the  rate  of  population  growth  and  the  progressively  stronger 
demand  for  higher  living  standards  make  it  difficult  to  envisage  the  islands 
being  capable,  with  their  very  limited  resources,  of  providing  a  solution 
without  emigration”  (6). 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  question  of  emigration.  The  first 
wave  of  emigrants  usually  includes  the  most  active  and  energetic  people.  On 
emigrating,  such  people,  if  they  have  already  acquired  skills  in  the  home 
country,  take  such  skills  with  them.  In  this  connection,  we  might  quote  from 
the  1955  Colonial  Report  on  Jamaica  (page  95):  “This  large  scale  emigra¬ 
tion  of  Jamaicans  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  affected  the  local  supply  of 
such  skilled  workmen  as  printers,  metal  workers,  tailors,  machinists  and  other 
technicians”  (3).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  above  statement  is  also 
true,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  Barbados. 

In  the  Report  of  the  team  of  British  industrialists  on  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barbados  and  British  Guiana  (5)  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  “difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  supervisors,  charge-hands  and 
foremen  with  satisfactory  technical  training  and  capable  of  accepting  res¬ 
ponsibility”  ...  If  this  is  so  why  then  are  so  many  skilled  persons  among  the 
emigrants?  Surely,  emigration  should  be  a  greater  lure  for  the  unskilled  for 
whom  employment  opportunities  are  limited.  However,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  is  the  skilled  emigrants  who  are  most  easily  absorbed  into  the 
economic  life  of  the  country  to  which  they  emigrate  and  who  thus  find  emi¬ 
gration  more  attractive  at  the  higher  wages  which  they  can  obtain  overseas. 
The  unskilled  find  jobs  abroad  but  the  skilled  find  better  jobs. 

From  a  long-run  point  of  view,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  possible  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  racial  troubles  in  the  United  Kingdom  (which  is  the  main  receiv¬ 
ing  centre  for  emigrants)  on  the  net  migration  figure.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  lower  level  of  employment  of  West  Indians  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1957  affected  the  estimates  of  net  remittances  from  abroad. 
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The  net  outflow  of  emigrants  from  Barbados  is  still  important,  though 
there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  fluctuation  over  the  three-year  period. 
Fluctuations  in  the  remittances  received  from  abroad  have  reflected  not  only 
the  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  emigrating,  but  also  the  earnings  of  the 
emigrants  over  the  years,  these  being  lowest  during  the  depressed  conditions 
of  1957-58.  The  figures  below  give  some  idea  of  the  change  in  remittances  of 
the  emigrants  from  abroad  (net  remittances  through  special  schemes). 

TABLE  11.  Net  Remittances  from  Abroad 


$(000) 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1.434 

2,893 

3,366 

Both  emigration  and  the  tourist  trade  as  factors  affecting  the  balance  of 
payments  of  the  island  are  inherently  unstable  since  they  depend  on  a 
variety  of  e.xternal  factors.  Depression,  for  example,  affects  not  only  emi¬ 
grants’  earnings  but  the  length  of  stay  of  tourists,  number  of  tourists,  and 
other  expenditure  patterns.  In  the  same  way  internal  factors  such  as  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  at  any  particular  time,  as  in  the  Bahamas  in  1958,  can  also 
cause  a  drastic  fall  off  in  the  tourist  trade.  It  thus  appears  that  tourism  should 
not  be  built  up  into  the  sort  of  economic  tyrant  that  sugar  has  become  in  so 
many  territories,  because  of  the  tendency  locally  always  to  choose  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  In  addition,  increased  attention  would  have  to  be  paid 
to  the  social  implications  of  tourism  in  so  far  as  a  great  dependence  on 
tourism  might  accentuate  a  bias  in  favour  of  continued  acceptance  of  social 
practices  no  longer  justifiable  on  other  grounds. 


Development  on  a  Regional  Basis 

The  problem  of  introducing  or  encouraging  new  industries  from  outside 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  Barbadian  but  as  a  West  Indian  problem. 
The  optimum  location  of  industrial  units  should  ideally  be  tackled  on  a  re¬ 
gional  basis  to  avoid  undue  duplication  of  effort.  It  does  not  appear  realistic 
that  each  of  the  larger  islands  should  have  its  own  shoe  industry,  condensery 
and  textile  industry,  merely  because  its  neighbour  has  one  and  because  these 
first  efforts  at  industrialization  are  fairly  easily  carried  out.  Apart  from  the 
establishment  of  strong  vested  interests,  which  will  be  in  a  powerful  posi¬ 
tion  to  resist  any  future  efforts  at  planning  on  a  regional  basis,  no  one  could 
support  the  wastage  of  capital  in  a  number  of  industrial  concerns  which  were 
forced  to  work  at  less  than  optimum  capacity  because  the  individual  island 
markets  were  too  small  to  absorb  all  the  output  at  optimum  level. 

In  the  absence  at  present  of  a  regional  development  plan  for  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  there  are  some  important  problems  which  need  to  be  solved  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  larger  scale  industrialization  programme.  In  the  first 
place,  while  the  need  of  a  Barbadian  industrial  development  plan  is  imdis- 
puted,  the  fact  remains  that,  in  the  longer  run,  recognition  must  be  given 
to  the  ability  of  industries  and  potential  industries  in  the  larger  units  to 
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compete  effectively  with  any  which  might  be  set  up  in  Barbados.  The  under¬ 
lying  assumption  here  is  that  competition  will  not  only  be  made  possible 
but  actually  be  fostered  as  free  movement  of  goods  between  territories  is 
gradually  established  under  the  operation  of  a  customs  union.  Where  the 
optimum  location  of  industry  is  not  the  determining  factor  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  industries  in  the  area,  there  arises  the  need  to  decide  at  the  island 
level  on  the  lines  in  which  Barbados  can  provide  goods  and  services  which 
complement  rather  than  compete  with  already  established  industries  else¬ 
where  in  the  Caribbean. 

Finally,  a  certain  measure  of  adjustment  is  necessary  in  order  that  an  in¬ 
dividual  development  plan  formulated  in  terms  of  the  potentialities  of  a 
particular  island,  should  fit  comfortably,  with  the  minimum  of  friction,  into 
any  regional  plan  which  might  be  drawn  up.  At  this  point  the  problem 
ceases  to  be  a  purely  economic  one.  Political  factors,  such  as  the  future 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Government  vis-a-vis  the  units,  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  centralization  to  be  permitted  in  economic  planning, 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  thus  inevitable  that  these  “live”  issues 
should  introduce  a  certain  element  of  instability  into  future  decisions  with 
regard  to  investment  policy  on  a  unit  basis.  This  latter  applies  to  Barbados 
as  much  as  to  the  other  larger  units  of  the  Federation. 

Banks  and  the  Level  of  Investment  in  the  Island 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  Barbados  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  stem  from  maintaining  a  statutory  limit  to  increases 
in  the  local  interest  rate. 

In  this  regard  two  important  issues  have  been  raised: 

(a)  the  importance  or  otherwise  of  the  local  interest  rate  as  a  deter¬ 
minant  of  the  level  of  investment  internally; 

(b)  the  relationship  between  external  changes  in  the  rediscount  rate  in 
the  U.K.,  the  internal  level  of  investment  in  Barbados  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  local  funds  abroad  and  foreign  funds  into  the  island. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  level  of  the  local  interest  rate  does 
affect  the  level  of  investment  internally  and  is  thus  important  to  both  local 
and  foreign  would-be  investors.  However,  there  is  no  clear  proof  of  this  re¬ 
lationship.  It  is  still  a  debatable  point  how  important  changes  in  the  local 
interest  rate  are,  as  one  of  a  number  of  costs  involved  in  making  any  invest¬ 
ment  decision.  The  question  of  business  confidence  and  the  likelihood  of  i 

profitability  of  the  enterprise  may  be  of  far  greater  importance. 

As  far  as  (b)  above  is  concerned  there  would  be  little  sense  in  keeping 
money  in  Barbados  or  investing  it  in  the  island  when  capital  can  earn  more 
abroad,  e.g.  if  there  is  a  rise  in  Bank  rate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  However,  such  an  argument,  though  tenable  from  a  purely  financial 
point  of  view,  fails  to  take  into  account  the  secondary  effects  of  increasing 
investment  locally.  A  case  exists  for  investing  money  in  the  island  even  at 
a  lower  yield  when  such  investment  causes  employment  outlets  to  expand  and 
in  the  process  also  makes  it  possible  to  raise  the  technical  level  sufficiently 
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to  offset  any  loss  of  yield  over  the  longer  period.  It  may  be  possible  that  in 
fact  private  investors  may  not  be  prepared  to  take  the  above  into  account 
in  making  their  investment  decisions.  However,  this  does  not  make  the  argu¬ 
ment  less  valid,  but  merely  underlines  one  of  the  obstacles  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  accelerating  the  pace  of  economic  development  in  those  fields 
of  activity  where  the  social  benefits  to  be  derived  outweigh  the  private  ones. 

The  amendment  of  the  Usury  Act  1958  retains  the  6  per  cent  limit  in  the 
case  of  Barbadians  making  loans,  but  abolishes  it  in  the  case  of  foreigners. 
This  compromise  solution  is  not  above  criticism.  Either  the  statutory  limit 
of  6  per  cent  is  a  deterrent  to  investment  in  which  case  there  is  no  reason 
for  its  retention  in  the  case  of  local  lenders,  or  it  is  not  a  deterrent,  in  which 
case  it  could  be  maintained  for  all  types  of  lenders. 

One  of  the  points  at  issue  is  whether  any  large-scale  movement  of  funds 
out  of  the  island  took  place  when  the  rediscount  rate  was  raised  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1957  while  the  Barbadian  local  interest  rate  was  kept  at  6  per 
cent.  On  balance  the  evidence  to  support  such  a  case  is  not  conclusive. 
Neither  can  it  be  said  with  any  certainty,  though  it  may  be  partly  true,  that 
foreign  investors  did  not  invest  in  Barbados  because  money  yields  were  higher 
elsewhere. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  any  useful  purpose  is  served  by  maintain¬ 
ing  a  ceiling  on  the  rates  charged  by  local  lenders;  for  example,  is  the  local 
public  really  being  protected  from  extortionate  rates?  Since  in  pioneer  legis¬ 
lation  there  is  no  discrimination  between  firms  with  regard  to  source  of  fin¬ 
ance  but  strictly  as  to  the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  there  seems  less  justifi¬ 
cation  for  discriminating  between  the  foreign  and  local  lenders  as  far  as  the 
rate  of  interest  is  concerned.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
predominant  pattern  of  local  investment.  If  local  investment  is  biased  in  a 
certain  direction,  e.g.  speculative  investment  in  land  and  house-building 
rather  than  in  industries,  lack  of  a  statutory  limit  to  the  rate  which  can  be 
charged  on  local  loans  will  have  a  less  punitive  effect  on  local  investment 
in  other  fields  than  has  been  assumed  by  many  opponents  of  a  discriminatory 
interest  rate.  Hence,  not  only  must  the  prevailing  pattern  of  local  investment 
be  taken  into  account.  In  those  cases  where  a  discriminatory  rate  operates, 
adjustment  would  have  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  level  of  the  local 
rales  to  take  into  account  changes  in  the  local  investment  pattern.  However, 
no  mere  interest  rate  policy  can  be  a  substitute  for  a  fresh  approach  to  the 
whole  problem  of  monetary  management  which  is  needed  in  the  area. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Jamaican  Government’s  decision  to  force  the 
issue  of  central  banking  is  so  important.  In  the  case  of  Barbados  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  decisions  of  the  other  West  Indian  governments  concerned 
as  to  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  a  West  Indian  Central  Bank  when 
such  a  body  is  formed. 

In  Barbados,  as  in  the  other  Caribbean  territories,  monetary  control  is 
exercised  under  the  100  per  cent  sterling  exchange  standard.  As  a  result,  the 
lole  of  the  Currency  Authority  (which  in  this  case  operates  on  behalf  of  the 
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group  of  West  Indian  territories  in  the  British  Caribbean  including  British 
Guiana)  is  a  purely  passive  one  as  far  as  the  supply  of  money  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  concerned.  The  supply  of  money  can  be  expanded  only  if  increased 
sterling  is  obtained,  either  through  an  increase  in  exports  receipts,  i.e.  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports,  or  imports  of  funds  by  external  borrowings, 
by  unilateral  receipts  (grants,  subsidies)  or  by  creation  of  money  by  local 
banks. 

The  most  obvious  result  of  the  system  is  that  since  the  money  supply  and 
hence  national  incomes  in  money  terms  are  tied  to  the  balance  of  payments, 
external  events  have  a  correspondingly  greater  impact  on  the  economy.  In¬ 
stability  may  be  transmitted  from  abroad  not  only  by  means  of  external 
trade  but  also  by  means  of  external  capital  movements.  In  the  face  of  an 
unstable  external  demand  for  exports,  monetary  policy  is  unable  to  alleviate 
instability  generated  from  abroad.  Some  attempt  might,  however,  be  made 
to  offset  internal  trends  which  might  aggravate  such  external  instability,  e.g., 
fiscal  measures  can  be  used  to  increase  or  decrease  money  incomes  and  to 
influence  the  level  of  consumer  demand  by  legal  provisions  as  to  hire  pur¬ 
chase,  taxes  etc. 

It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  main  functions  of  a  central  monetary  authority 
would  be  to  issue  and  manage  the  currency  and  look  after  the  reserves  of 
the  group  of  members  at  present  served  by  the  West  Indian  Currency  Board. 

The  existence  of  the  central  monetary  authority  would  not  of  itself  mini¬ 
mize  the  importance  of  good  monetary  management  or  of  effective  methods 
of  monetary  control.  In  the  British  Caribbean  area  as  a  whole,  short-bond 
markets  are  of  negligible  importance  at  the  present  time,  with  the  exception 
of  Jamaica  which  has  made  some  progress  in  the  field.  It  will,  for  some  time 
to  come,  be  very  difficult  for  any  central  bank  in  the  area  to  control  effec¬ 
tively  the  operations  of  the  commercial  banks  in  the  fields  of  credit,  since 
operations  in  government  securities  can  only  be  carried  out  on  a  very  small 
scale  due  to  the  undeveloped  nature  of  the  exchange  markets. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  institution  of  a  central  bank  would 
facilitate  monetary  control  at  both  the  federal  and  the  unit  level.  There  are, 
in  addition,  other  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  central  bank  which  are  more 
intangible,  e.g.,  prestige,  the  effect  on  overseas  investors  etc.  But  of  even 
greater  importance  are  the  financial  institutions  (e.g.  Industrial  Finance 
Corporation)  which  can  make  central  banking  a  much  more  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  West  Indian  region  —  institutions  which  might 
probably  be  developed  at  some  unit  levels.  In  the  case  of  Barbados,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  needs  of  development  will  give  rise  not  only  to  an  Indus¬ 
trial  Development  Corporation  but  also  to  an  Industrial  Finance  Corporation 
possibly  on  the  lines  of  the  new  Finance  Corporation  in  Jamaica.  Some  offi¬ 
cial  sponsored  body  for  the  financing  of  loans  to  small  businesses  is  also  to 
be  desired.  Since  present  political  realities  appear  to  point  the  way  to  the 
establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  Trinidad  (which  already  has  an  In¬ 
dustrial  Development  Corporation),  the  Barbadian  prototypes  of  these  models 
may  well  serve  the  needs  of  the  entire  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  as 
well  as  those  of  Barbados  itself. 


CHAFTER  in 


SECTION  I 

The  Barbados  Government  Development  Plan,  1955  -  60 

The  Background  to  the  Development  Plan 
The  1955-1960  Development  Plan  for  Barbados  must  be  considered  against 
an  economic  background  with  the  following  main  features:  (a)  a  gradual 
but  unspectacular  increase  in  national  income  over  recent  years,  (b)  the 
continued  predominance  of  sugar  and  allied  industries  in  the  island’s  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  (c)  a  high  level  of  central  and  local  government  taxation,  and 
(d)  the  continued  increase  in  the  growth  of  population. 

It  is  with  this  general  picture  in  mind  that  we  must  examine  the  pattern 
of  development  expenditure  envisaged  under  the  Five  Year  Plan. 

The  main  beneficiary  from  the  proposed  total  expenditure  of  $50  million, 
has  been  the  Deep  Water  Harbour  scheme.  Expenditure  on  housing,  medi¬ 
cine,  education  and  agriculture  come  next  in  importance.  Table  12  illustrates 
in  percentages  expenditure  under  the  different  heads. 


table  12.  Expenditure  Under  the  Five  Year  Plan,  1955-1960 


Items 

%  of  Total  Items 

%  of  Total 

Expenditure 

Expenditure 

Deep  Water  Harbour 

39.1 

Communications 

6.8 

Housing 

15.6 

Rural  amenities 

0.8 

Development  Board 
Water  supplies 

2.0 

3.4 

Miscellaneous 

3.9 

Medical 

8.0 

Gas  acquisition 

2.0 

Education 

6.1 

Road  transport 

2.5 

Agriculture 

6.0 

Capitalization  of  harbour  loan 

3.8 

In  view  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  Deep  Water  Harbour  scheme 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  external  communications  of  the  island,  its  ab¬ 
sorption  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  allocation  is  understandable. 
The  position  of  Barbados  in  the  entrepot  trade  of  the  Eastern  Caribbean 
should  be  enhanced  by  the  scheme  in  so  far  as  landing  and  other  charges 
are  reduced  by  a  more  efficient  turn  over  of  ships  in  the  port  itself.  How¬ 
ever,  against  this  we  must  offset  paragraph  31  of  the  report  on  the  plan, 
which  states  that  “when  the  new  port  is  in  operation,  the  interest  and  sink¬ 
ing  fund  charges  on  the  loan  and  other  recurrent  expenditure  not  covered 
by  additional  direct  revenue  of  the  port,  will  be  met  by  harbour  levies  on 
imports  and  exports”.  Such  increased  dues  would  be  reflected  in  higher  costs 
of  the  imported  goods  which  reach  the  markets  of  the  Leeward  and  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands  via  Barbados.  The  rise  in  costs  of  the  goods  would  however 
depend  upon  the  increase  being  proportionately  higher  than  the  decrease  in 
costs  of  running  the  port. 
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Development  expenditure  on  Seawell  Airport  falls  within  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  that  of  expenditure  on  the  Deep  Water  Harbour  scheme. 

Expenditure  on  Housing,  Water,  Communications  and  Agriculture 

Since  so  large  a  proportion  of  total  expenditure  has  been  earmarked  for 
housing,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  to  what  extent  the  proposed  expenditure 
will  affect  gross  capital  formation  in  the  island. 

There  are  three  sources  of  funds  for  expenditure  on  housing  under  the 
plan.  They  are  (a)  the  annual  contributions  to  the  Housing  Authority  from 
the  Labour  Welfare  Fund  under  the  Labour  Welfare  Housing  Loans  Act,  (b) 
the  annual  contributions  to  the  Housing  Authority  from  the  general  revenue 
of  the  island  (less  loan  charges)  and  (c)  the  local  loans  towards  the  cost 
of  housing  for  civil  servants. 

Of  a  total  estimated  expenditure  of  approximately  $6.0  million,  only 
$4.0  million  can  be  considered  as  a  contribution  to  gross  capital  formation 
(66S  per  cent).  This  represents  expenditure  on  new  housing  under  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  1955  as  well  as  new  house  building  under  the  Civil  Servants  Housing 
Loan  Scheme.  The  remaining  33i  per  cent  expenditure  is  absorbed  by  re¬ 
pairs. 

Like  housing,  expenditure  on  water  supplies  affects  the  gross  capital  form¬ 
ation  estimates  where  money  is  spent  on  developing  new  water  resources. 
Of  the  total  estimated  expenditure  of  $1.5  million,  approximately  73  per 
cent  has  been  allocated  to  the  development  of  water  resources.  The  repair 
and  replacement  of  old  pipes  is  responsible  for  the  remaining  27  per  cent 
of  expenditure  under  this  head. 

Under  “Communications”  and  “Agriculture”  certain  items  of  expenditure 
can  also  be  considered  to  be  capital-forming.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.2  million  out  of  a  total  of  $1.9  million  is  to  be  devoted  to 
capital  formation.  As  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned  the  agricultural  estimates 
provide  for  $1.7  million  of  new  capital  works  in  the  form  of  new  markets,  an 
abattoir  and  cold  storage  plant,  as  well  as  expenditure  on  powered  boat 
building. 

It  might  be  useful  here  to  contrast  the  contribution  to  capital  formation 
under  housing,  water,  communications  and  agriculture,  not  as  a  percentage 
of  the  individual  allocations  but  as  a  percentage  of  total  expenditure  under 
the  plan.  Table  13  below  illustrates  the  relative  position. 

TABLE  13. 


Item 

%  of  Total  Expenditure 
under  Plan 

Expected  Contribution 
to  Cross  Capital  For¬ 
mation  as  a  %  of  Total 
Revenue  Allocation 

Housing 

15.6 

8.0 

Water 

3.4 

2.4 

Communications 

6.8 

3.4 

Agriculture 

6.0 

2.5 

It  appears  that  about  50  per  cent  of  total  proposed  expenditure  on  the 
above  items  will  go  towards  replacement  and  repair  rather  than  new  capital 
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works.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  case  of  water  supplies  where  the  per¬ 
centage  figure  is  nearer  29  per  cent. 

Expenditure  under  the  Development  Board 

Considering  that  $1.0  milhon  has  been  earmarked  for  the  activities  of  the 
Development  Board  and  because  of  the  important  function  which  it  might 
fulfil  as  the  spearhead  of  a  serious  industrialization  programme,  the  paucity 
of  information  available  about  the  Board’s  activities  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
While  most  of  the  current  attention  of  the  Board  appears  to  be  devoted  to 
encouragement  of  the  tourist  trade  as  well  as  to  housing  development,  it  is 
not  easy  to  assess  the  proportionate  expenditure  under  the  tourist  industry 
compared  with  that  under  the  encouragement  of  industrial  undertakings  in 
the  island.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  decide  whether  expenditure  in  connection 
with  tourism  itself  is  being  directed  into  the  most  efficient  channels. 

Expenditure  ,on  the  Social  Services 

Under  the  social  services  we  include  expenditure  on  medical  schemes, 
education  and  nural  amenities.  Altogether  these  three  heads  have  been  allo¬ 
cated  approximately  15  per  cent  of  total  expenditmre  under  the  Plan.  In 
.spite  of  the  need  for  increased  hospital  and  school  accommodation,  there 
is  to  be  only  a  very  modest  increase  in  the  capital  schemes  to  be  undertaken. 
In  Barbados  where  the  problem  of  nu-al  health  is  less  difficult  of  solution 
than  it  is  in  Jamaica  where  relative  distances  are  much  greater,  the  emphasis 
has  been  less  on  a  wider  spread  of  benefits  in  spatial  terms,  than  in  bringing 
existing  health  facilities  in  the  capital  city  of  Bridgetown  up  to  a  higher 
level  of  efficiency.  The  small  allocation  for  education  is  unlikely  to  make  it 
easier  either  to  raise  existing  standards  in  the  schools  or,  even  more  important, 
to  provide  sufficient  accommodation  at  the  existing  minimum  standards  of 
30  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  per  child  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  very  low 
provision  for  education  is  also  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  limits 
which  lack  of  funds  are  likely  to  place  in  the  way  of  any  large-scale  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  less  traditional  educational  fields,  for  example,  technical  educa¬ 
tion.  This  is  to  be  especially  deplored  because  of  the  need  for  expansion  of 
education  in  technical  fields  as  a  concomitant  of  any  serious  attempt  at  in¬ 
dustrialization  in  the  island. 

Other  Items  of  Expenditure 

In  the  five-year  estimates  there  is  an  additional  “Miscellaneous’’  item 
which  covers  proposed  expenditure  on  office  accommodation,  fire  stations, 
post  offices,  a  library,  a  government  printing  and  handicraft  centre.  'The  in¬ 
dividual  items  account  for  only  a  small  part  of  total  expenditure.  Other  minor 
items  of  expenditure  are  road  transport  and  gas  development. 

Sources  of  Finance  under  the  Five  Year  Plan 

In  tinning  our  attention  to  the  sources  of  finance,  it  is  clear  that  the  most 
outstanding  feature  is  the  importance  of  the  United  Kingdom  capital  mar- 
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ket  in  the  financing  of  expenditure,  mainly  on  the  Deep  Water  Harbour 
scheme  under  the  1955-1960  Five  Year  Plan.  Thus  the  cost  of  capital  expen¬ 
diture  on  the  scheme  must  take  into  account  the  prevailing  level  of  interest 
rates  payable  on  loans  raised  in  London. 

Government  surpluses  and  revenue  contributions  are  the  most  important 
single  source  of  revenue  and  they  reflect  the  changing  level  of  administra¬ 
tive  costs  in  the  government  services  as  well  as  the  level  of  economic  activity 
in  sugar  and  the  levies  based  upon  sugar  production.  Table  14  illustrates  the 
percentage  contribution  under  the  various  heads. 

TABLE  14.  Sources  of  Revenue  under  the  Plan,  1955-1960 


Item 

%  Of  Individual 

Contribution  to 

Total  Revenue 

United  Kingdom  loan 

36.8 

Local  funds 

48.3 

Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  grants 

6.2 

Labour  Welfare  Funds* 

8.7 

aincluded  here  are  allocations  under  both  the  Labour  Welfare  Fund  and  the  Labour  (Hous¬ 
ing  Loans)  Account. 


A  breakdown  of  the  sources  of  finance  of  the  plan,  not  only  between  sources 
but  between  heads  of  expenditure  under  the  different  sources,  provides  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  actual  mechanics  of  the  programme.  From  Table  15 


TABLE  15.  Sources  of  Flnance 

FOR  Capital 

Expenditure,  1955-60(1) 

$ 

(000) 

Project 

Local 

Funds 

C.D.  &  W. 
Grants 

Labour 

Welfare 

Funds 

Special 

Funds 

Total 

Deep  Water  Harbour 

1,920(2) 

— 

— 

17,640 

19,560 

Housing 

4,100(3) 

— 

3,700 

— 

7,810 

Development  Board 

1,000 

— 

— 

— 

1,000 

Water  supplies 

922 

791 

— 

— 

1,713 

Medical 

3,102 

836 

— 

— 

3,938 

Education 

3,011 

— 

— 

— 

3,011 

Agriculture 

2,663 

209 

70 

— 

2,942 

Communications 

2,225 

1,124 

— 

— 

3,349 

Rural  amenities 

— 

— 

426 

— 

426 

Miscellaneous 

1,960 

— 

— 

— 

1,960 

Gas  acquisition 
and  development 

1,000 

_ 

— 

1,000 

Road  transport 

1,259 

— 

— 

— 

1,259 

Total  (4) 

21,362 

2,960 

4,196 

17,640 

47,968 

Sntes  oil  the  vrecediiig  table: 


(t)  The  framework  of  this  table  is  different  from  that  given  on  page  32  of  the  Five  Year  De¬ 
velopment  Plan  for  the  years  1952-1956  in  that  certain  of  the  columns  in  that  table  have 
been  amalgamated  here  to  provide  a  less  detailed  breakdown  to  that  given  in  the  report. 

(2)  Tlie  figure  under  “Local  Funds”  for  the  Deep  Water  Harbour  represents  the  amount  of 
the  local  loan  to  be  raised  in  connection  with  the  scheme.  The  value  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  loan  raised  in  connection  with  the  project  has  for  purposes  of  convenience  been  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  heading  of  “Special  Funds”. 

(3)  We  have  included  with  “local  funds”  under  housing  the  repayment  of  housing  loans  as 
well  as  the  current  budget  contributions  to  housing. 

(■*)  This  total  figure  does  not  include  the  capitalization  of  the  Harbour  Loan  which  is  expected 
to  be  approximately  $2.0  million. 
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we  can  see  that  the  bulk  of  local  funds  go  towards  expenditure  on  housing, 
medical  services,  agriculture  and  communications.  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  grants  are  earmarked  predominantly  for  communications  and  the 
medical  services,  and  the  greater  part  of  Labour  Welfare  Funds  go  towards 
housing  and  rural  amenities. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  the  development  plan  as  a  whole  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  especially  in  the  field  of  economic  development  and 
the  concomitants  of  such  development,  e.g.  efficient  systems  of  communica¬ 
tions,  power  etc.  Especially  is  this  important  in  view  of  the  island’s  economic 
background  described  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter.  However,  it  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  the  policy  of  any  government  must  be  judged  as  much 
by  its  intentions  at  the  outset  as  by  what  it  aetually  achieves.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  paragraphs  17  and  18  of  the  Development  Plan  Report  are  im¬ 
portant  in  that  they  lay  down  the  limited  objectives  to  be  realized  under  the 
plan  as  follows: 

Paragraph  17 :  “The  government  will  press  on  with  measures  which 
will  lead  to  the  further  economic  development  of  the  island.  All  othei 
development  must,  indeed,  be  based  on  economic  development,  and  pro¬ 
posals  to  facihtate  trade  and  industry  and  to  encourage  agriculture  and  fish¬ 
eries  are  therefore  given  high  priority”. 

Paragraph  18:  “But  the  government  will  not  pursue  economic  development 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  It  aims  at  achieving  balanced  progress  in  the 
creation  of  a  healthy,  well-housed,  educated,  skilled  and  fully-employed  com¬ 
munity”. 

Though  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  all  these  objectives  may  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  one  with  the  other,  given  the  scarce  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government,  once  we  accept  the  Report’s  definition  of  “balanced  progress” 
as  the  goal,  it  is  inevitable  that  expenditure  under  the  different  heads  should 
cease  to  be  considered  in  isolation,  but  rather  within  the  context  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  intentions  in  this  respect. 


SECTION  II 

Changes  in  Total  Government  Expenditure  on  Development  Since  1955 

By  far  the  easiest  method  of  indicating  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  government  expenditure  on  capital  account  since  1955  would  be  to  con¬ 
sider  such  expenditure  under  a  few  of  the  main  subheads  as  shown  in  Table 
16. 

It  might  be  w’orthwhile  to  compare  actual  government  expenditure  on 
development  in  terms  of  percentage  composition  with  the  provisions  made 
under  the  various  subheads  in  the  development  programme.  This  comparison 
is  made  in  Table  17. 
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TABLE  16.  Central 

Government 

Expenditure  on 

Development 

$  (000) 

Year 

Total 

Social 

Services 

Communic¬ 

ations 

Agriculture 

Other  Mis¬ 
cellaneous 

1954-5 

1,981 

522 

311 

94 

1,054 

1955-6 

4,687 

633 

399 

202 

3,455 

1956-7 

4,449 

1,224 

1,432 

345 

1,448 

1957-8 

5,833 

558 

2,899 

462 

1,913 

Central  Government  Expenditure  in  Percentages 

1954-5 

100.0 

26.3 

15.7 

4.7 

53.2 

1955-6 

100,0 

13.5 

8.5 

4.3 

73.7 

1956-7 

100.0 

27.5 

32.2 

7.7 

32.5 

1957-8 

100.0 

9.6 

49.7 

7.9 

32.7 

TABLE  17. 


Actual  Expenditure 
(%  ) 

1954-1958 

Expenditure  Provided 
for  in  Dev.  Plan  ( %  ) 
1955-1960 

Social  Services 

16.8 

14.1 

Communications  ( and 

Deep  Water  Harbour ) 

30.0 

45.9 

Agriculture 

6.6 

6.0  • 

Other 

46.6 

34.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

It  appears  that  in  terms  of  composition,  actual  government  expenditure  on 
development  to  date,  while  exceeding  the  provisions  made  for  the  develop- 
nient  plan  under  both  social  services  and  agriculture  as  well  as  under  other 
miscellaneous  (including  expenditure  on  housing)  and  expenditure  on  com¬ 
munications,  has  so  far  fallen  short  of  that  forecast  in  the  plan,  reflecting  in 
part  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  expenditure  on  the  Deep  Water  Harbour  is 
yet  to  be  made. 

Agriculture 

Expenditure  on  agriculture  for  development  purposes  has  shown  a  steady 
increase  since  1955.  In  the  years  1955-56  there  was  a  large  jump  in  capital 
expenditure  in  agriculture  of  approximately  115  per  cent  as  a  result  of  the 
need  to  repair  extensive  damage  in  respect  of  the  hurricane.  Since  then  the 
late  of  increase  in  expenditure  has  been  of  the  order  of  71  per  cent  and  33 
per  cent  in  1957  and  1958  respectively.  Under  the  general  heading  of  agri¬ 
culture  we  include  agricultural  development  as  well  as  expenditure  on 
fisheries  development,  including  loans  to  fishermen  and  costs  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  fishing  fleet.  As  a  percentage  of 
total  government  capital  expenditure  over  the  four-year  period,  agriculture 
has  been  responsible  for  4  per  cent  of  total  expenditure  in  1955  and  1956, 
and  8  per  cent  in  1957  and  1958.  Much  of  the  increase  in  the  expenditure 
on  agriculture  in  1956-57  and  1957-58  has  been  due  to  expenditure  on  the 
cold  storage  plant  and  abattoir  and  on  the  new  market.  There  has  been  little 
departure  from  the  general  pattern  laid  down  under  the  development  plan. 
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It  was  expected  that  of  total  expenditure  under  the  plan  agriculture  would 
absorb  about  6  per  cent.  So  far  the  actual  capital  expenditure  on  agriculture 
has  been  4.3  per  cent  in  the  financial  year  1954-55,  7  per  cent  in  1955-56, 
and  8.4  per  cent  in  1956-57. 

Expenditure  on  Communications 

There  has  taken  place  a  very  large  increase  in  expenditure  on  communi¬ 
cations,  reflecting  the  increased  expenditure  under  the  Deep  Water  Harbour 
scheme.  It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  Five  Year  Development  Plan 
it  was  planned  that  the  Deep  Water  Harbour  would  absorb  about  39  per 
cent  of  total  government  expenditure.  Since  work  started  in  earnest  in  1957 
there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  expenditure  from  $6  thousand  in  the 
financial  year  1955-1956  to  $344  thousand  in  1956-57  and  $2,258  thousand 
in  1957-58.  If  we  compare  these  figures  with  other  government  expenditure 
on  communications  (excluding  the  Deep  Water  Harbour),  the  increase  in 
expenditure  is  clearly  revealed  (See  Table  18).  The  remainder  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  communications  has  been  for  the  most  part  in  respect  of  roads  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  highways. 

TABLE  18.  Expenditure  on  Communications  and  Deep  Water  Harbour 

$  (000) 

Total  Other  Communications 


Year 

Deep  Water 
Harbour 

Roads 

Airport 

Mechanical 

Other 

1954-55 

_. 

233 

57 

— 

20 

1955-56 

6 

309 

79 

3 

1 

1956-57 

344 

267 

376 

497 

19 

1957-58 

2,258 

295 

292 

127 

23 

Expenditure  on  the  Social  Services  Proper 
As  we  are  here  following  the  breakdown  given  in  the  report  of  the  Bar¬ 
bados  Statistical  Abstract  we  include  under  Social  Services  Proper  expendi¬ 
ture  on  health  and  education  and  old  age  pensions.  As  Table  19  shows,  the 
bulk  of  expenditure  on  the  social  services  has  been  divided  almost  equally 
between  expenditure  on  health  and  expenditure  on  education.  Other  “wel¬ 
fare’’  expenditure  has  been  insignificant  by  comparison. 


TABLE  19.  Development  Expenditure  on  the  Social  Services 

$  (000) 


Year 

Total 

Education 

Health 

Other  Welfare 
Services 

1954-55 

522 

298 

216 

8 

1955-56 

633 

289 

311 

33 

1956-57 

1,224 

814 

263 

147 

1957-58 

558 

448 

81 

29 

Expenditure  on  Housing  in  Relation  to  Total  Expenditure  and  more 
Specifically  to  Expenditure  on  “Other”  Social  Services 
The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  expenditure  under  housing  in  1955-56  went 
towards  rehabihtation  after  the  hurricane  of  1955  which  absorbed  about  90 


per  cent  of  total  expenditure  on  housing  in  that  year.  Since  1955  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  total  expenditure  on  housing  would  fall,  and  this  is 
indeed  what  has  happened  in  1957  and  1958  (as  shown  in  Table  20).  In 
this  table  housing  is  included  in  “Other  Social  Services”  along  with  expen¬ 
diture  on  water  works  and  a  few  small  miscellaneous  items.  Of  some  interest 
is  the  fact  that  while  in  1955  capital  expenditure  on  water  works  was  more 
important  than  capital  expenditure  on  housing  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  The 
bulk  of  capital  expenditure  on  other  sources  is  now  in  respect  of  housing, 
expenditure  on  water  works  being  a  very  small  part  of  the  total. 

TABLE  20.  Development  Expenditure  on  the  Other  Social  Services. 


Year 

Total 

Water 

Works 

Housing 

Other  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Services 

1954-55 

1,054 

307 

129 

618 

1955-56 

3,455 

240 

1,965 

1,250 

1956-57 

1,448 

389 

690 

369 

1957-58 

1,913 

452 

525 

936 

Concluding  Remarks 

In  general  the  size  and  composition  of  government  developmental  expen¬ 
diture  in  Barbados  since  1955  has  reflected  the  provisions  made  in  the 
1955-60  Development  Plan,  and  as  a  result  is  open  to  much  the  same  criti¬ 
cisms  which  were  earher  levelled  at  the  Plan,  namely  the  lack  of  a  positive 
policy  which  would  take  into  account  the  employment-generating  aspects 
of  expenditure  on  development.  This  is  a  most  disturbing  feature  of  govern¬ 
ment  capital  expenditure  on  Barbados  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  attention 
will  be  made  to  increasing  the  role  of  industry  in  the  island  with  more  active 
assistance  from  government  if  necessary,  especially  in  the  initial  stages  of 
the  programme.  A  discouraging  feature  is  the  current  pessimism  which  pre¬ 
vails  and  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  future  for  industrialization  on  an 
important  scale  in  the  island  and  that  Federation  will  in  time  solve  the  is¬ 
land’s  problems.  Most  people  would  agree  that  a  great  deal  of  the  gain  to 
be  expected  from  the  pooling  of  resources  by  the  individual  units  of  the 
P^ederation  must  be  a  function  of  the  contribution  made  to  Federation  in 
the  first  place  in  terms  of  effort  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  all  units.  In 
the  case  of  Barbados  as  well  as  of  the  other  units  there  is  thus  a  clear  need 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  all  available  resources  of  manpower  and  capital. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  there  should  be  rational  eco¬ 
nomic  planning  at  the  unit  level  in  all  territories,  including  Barbados,  in 
order  that  the  future  task  of  regional  planning  may  be  made  correspondingly 


PART  II 


CHAPTER  IV. 

National  Income  Accounts  for  Barbados,  1955-56. 

The  Background  to  the  Collection  of  National  Income  Statistics  in  Barbados 

Since  1949,  three  contributions  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  national 
income  studies  of  the  island  of  Barbados.  The  first  consisted  of  a  set  of  ac¬ 
counts  drawn  up  by  Nora  Siffleet  and  published  in  Social  and  Economic 
Studies,  (11).  There  the  reader  is  presented  with  five  main  accounts  for  the 
year  1949  consisting  of: 

(a)  a  production  account  showing  on  the  one  hand  the  total  expenditure 
on  production  and  on  the  other  the  total  receipts  from  production; 

(b)  a  consumption  account; 

(c)  a  public  authorities  account; 

(d)  a  domestic  capital  formation  account; 

(e)  a  balance  of  payments  account. 

Following  this,  R.  L.  Bonnett  compiled  a  set  of  accounts  for  the  island  on 
the  more  detailed  U.N.  system.  Under  different  subheadings,  Bonnett  gave 
estimates  of  the  gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost,  the  national  income 
and  the  national  expenditure  of  ^e  island.  This  study,  like  that  of  Miss  Sif¬ 
fleet,  included  a  description  of  the  sources  of  the  estimates  and  has  been 
published  in  Social  and  Economic  Studies  (1). 

Subsequent  to  the  Bonnett  study,  a  set  of  sector  accounts  for  1954  and  1955 
were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dudley  Seers. 

The  present  study  provides  a  set  of  accounts  and  subsidiary  tables  on  the 
United  Nations  basis  for  1954-1955  and  1956.  In  addition  the  compilation  of 
a  set  of  sector  accounts  for  1956  and  1957  were  also  carried  out  in  order  to 
ensure  some  continuity  with  the  sector  accounts  for  the  previous  two  years 
in  view  of  the  decision  taken  to  continue  bringing  out  the  Barbadian  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  latter  basis  as  opposed  to  the  U.N.  system.  As  a  result  a  con¬ 
tinuous  set  of  national  income  estimates  in  the  form  of  sector  accounts  are 
now  available  and  are  given  in  Chapter  X  of  this  report. 

Assessment  of  Changes  over  the  Period  1953-1957 

As  we  have  indicated  above,  a  set  of  accounts  on  the  United  Nations  sys¬ 
tem  were  compiled  by  R.  L.  Bonnett  for  the  island  of  Barbados  from  1949-53. 
In  comparing  the  magnitude  of  individual  items  given  in  the  Bonnett  study 
with  values  given  for  the  same  items  in  the  1955-56  accounts  showm  in  this 
chapter,  certain  differences  of  treatment  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  methods  of  estimation. 

In  the  Bonnett  study  the  distinction  between  government  current  expendi- 
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tiire  and  government  consumption  expenditure  is  not  quite  clear.  In  Table  35 
of  his  paper  Bonnett  gives  estimates  of  “Government  Current  Expenditure 
1949-55”.  But  these  are  the  identical  values  which  are  also  shown  in  his  Ac¬ 
count  5  under  “Government  Consumption  Expenditure”.  Since  government 
current  expenditure  should  include  government  consumption  expenditure  as 
well  as  other  expenditure  such  as  transfer  payments  and  subsidies,  the  error 
v/hich  may  merely  be  one  of  terminology  is  particularly  important.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  figures  which  Bonnett  includes  under  government  consumption 
expenditure  really  represent  the  whole  of  government  current  expenditure, 
a  certain  amount  of  double  counting  must  be  inevitable.  The  figures  which 
Bonnett  gives  for  his  consumption  expenditure  by  government  are  very 
much  higher  than  those  given  in  the  Seers  sector  accounts  for  1954  (ap¬ 
proximately  $8  million)  and  those  given  in  the  1955  and  1956  U.N.  accounts 
in  this  chapter  ($8.5  million  and  $8.6  million  respectively).  Bonnett’s  esti¬ 
mates  for  government  consumption  expenditure  for  the  years  1949-53  are 
given  in  Table  21.  The  discrepancy  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  inclusion 
in  government  consumption  expenditure  of  items  which  should  rightly  be¬ 
long  in  the  aggregate  of  government  current  expenditure 

TABLE  21.  Government  Consumption  Expenditure 

$  million 

Years 

1949  1950  1951  1952  1953 

8.9  8.9  10.1  10.3  11.2 

Source:  Account  5,  Bonnett.  R.  L.  (1). 

As  far  as  the  items  “Direct  taxes  on  corporations”  and  the  “Direct  taxes  on 
households”  are  concerned,  the  total  tax  yields  from  these  two  sources  which 
are  given  in  Account  5  of  the  U.N.  set  of  accounts  in  the  Bonnett  study  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  too  high  in  relation  to  the  receipts  of  government  from  direct 
taxes  during  the  corresponding  period,  as  Table  22  clearly  shows.  The  fact 
that  the  Bonnett  figures  are  given  on  a  calendar  year  basis  rather  than  a 
financial  year  basis  does  not  explain  the  discrepancies  in  the  figures. 


TABLE  22. 

$  million 


Bonnett’s 

Estimates 

Government 

Financial 

Yean 

Central  Govern- 

Total  Direct  Tax  Received 

Income  from 
Income  Tax 

Calendar 

Year 

Total 

From  Corp¬ 
orations 

From 

Households 

1948-49 

2.8 

1949 

5.4 

2.5 

2.9 

1949-50 

2.6 

1950 

6.0 

3.1 

2.9 

1950-51 

3.4 

1951 

6.9 

3.7 

3.2 

1951-52 

4.2 

1952 

7.5 

4.2 

3.3 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

5.5 

5.5 

1953 

8.1 

4.5 

3.6 

Sources:  Table 

72,  Barbados 

Government  Abstract  of 

Statistics.  1956. 

Bonnett,  R.  L.  (1). 
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Of  less  importance  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Bonnett  study  the  totals  which 
represent  the  value  of  indirect  taxes  from  1949  to  1953  and  which  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  U.N.  accounts  are  much  higher  than  the  figures  of  indirect 
taxes  given  in  Table  38  of  the  same  paper.  A  perusal  of  the  government  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  years  1949-1953  shows  that  the  figures  in  these  accounts  are 
the  correct  ones,  whereas  the  figures  given  in  Table  38  of  Bonnett’s  paper 
are  an  underestimate. 

It  is  clear  then  that  in  comparing  estimates  of  income  tax  and  government 
consumption  expenditure  for  1949-53  given  in  the  Bonnett  study  with  those 
available  for  subsequent  years,  the  points  which  we  have  so  far  raised  are 
of  some  importance.  As  far  as  the  estimates  of  government  receipts  from  in¬ 
come  tax  and  government  consumption  expenditure  are  concerned,  the  fact 
that  the  Bonnett  figures  for  the  pre-1954  period  appear  to  be  somewhat  in¬ 
flated  means  that  the  lower  levels  of  taxation  and  government  consumption 
expenditure  in  subsequent  years  do  not  represent  any  real  decline  in  these  two 
items  —  a  decline  which  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  account  for  on  any 
grounds,  considering  the  increase  in  the  scope  and  activity  of  government 
and  the  tendency  for  tax  yields  to  increase  in  absolute  terms  with  time. 

The  General  Trend  since  1953 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  main  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  1953 
we  have  drawn  up  an  amalgamated  national  income  and  expenditure  account. 
In  this  account  are  shown  Bonnett’s  estimates  for  1953,  along  with  those  of 
Mr.  Dudley  Seers  for  1954  and  with  other  estimates  for  1955,  1956  and  1957 
which  are  a  by-product  of  the  present  study. 


the  rise  in  imports  of  machinery  equipment  and  building  materials  for  purposes  of  capital  formation. 


_  1955  1956  1955  1956 

^mpensation  of  employees  (4.5)  39.7  41.9  (2.8)  Gross  domestic  product  at  factor 
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Gross  domestic  capital  formation  21.1  25.5  Finance  of  gross  domestic  capital  formation  21.1  25.5 


ACCOUNT  4.  Household  and  Pbivatf.  Non-Profit  Institutions 


ACCOUNT  6A.  External  Transactions  (Res;  of  the  World  Account)  —  Current  ArroiTNT. 


CHAPTER  V 


Composition  of  the  Gross  Domestic  Product 


AGRICULTURE 

(a)  Production  of  Sugar  Cane 

Statistics  of  volume  of  production  of  cane  are  based  on  returns  from  sugar 
factories  made  available  at  the  Sugar  Board  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  value  of  the  cane  crops  can  be  estimated  by  using  the  data  pro¬ 
vided  on  tons  reaped  and  the  average  prices  paid  to  farmers  over  the  relevant 
period  (see  Table  24). 

TABLE  24  000  tons 


1955 

1956 

Total 

1,465 

1,239 

Estate  canes 

1,222 

1,060 

Peasants’  canes 

243 

179 

The  following  figures  represent  the  gross  value  of  total  cane  output; 
1955  -  $22,224,000;  1956  -  $18,188,000. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  gross  domestic  product  table,  however,  we  were 
concerned  less  with  the  gross  value  of  output  of  sugar  cane  than  with  the 
value  added  in  sugar  production.  It  was  thus  necessary  to  deduct  such  items 
as  the  value  of  imported  materials  such  as  manures  used  in  cultivation.  The 
resulting  figures  thus  represent  only  wages,  salaries,  property  incomes  of 
estate  owners  and  peasant  farmers  and  company  profits.  The  same  applies 
to  our  estimate  of  the  value  added  in  sugar  processing  (included  under 
manufacturing). 

(b)  Fishing 

Estimates  of  the  volume  and  value  of  fishing  output  were  furnished  by  the 
Fisheries  OflBcer.  The  figures  were  based  on  the  number  of  registered  fishing 
boats  and  launches,  the  average  catch  per  boat  and  per  launch  and  the 
prices  charged  for  different  kinds  of  fish.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
figures  have  been  calculated  on  a  different  basis  from  previous  estimates 
derived  from  the  formula  worked  out  by  the  Agriculture  Department,  as  is 
explained  in  our  notes  on  the  fishing  industry.  We  obtained  first  of  all  the 
volume  and  value  of  catches  made  and  sold  in  the  public  markets  up  to 
6  p.m.  To  this  we  added  the  volume  and  value  of  catches  recorded  at  seven 
sheds  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  an  estimate  (i)  of  fish  landed  after  6  p.m, 
and  (ii)  of  fish  landed  at  places  along  the  coast  other  than  those  at  which 
a  spot  check  has  been  possible,  e.g.  Bathsheba,  Silver  Sands,  etc. 

Estimates  of  the  value  of  output  of  the  fishing  industry  were  formerly  de¬ 
rived  from  a  formula  worked  out  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  for- 
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mula  was  based  on  the  Rose  Survey  of  the  industry  in  the  island.  Both  esti¬ 
mates  for  1954  and  1955  used  by  Mr.  Seers  were  based  on  this  formula. 
After  talks  with  the  Fisheries  OflBcer  we  were  forced  to  abandon  the  basis 
of  such  estimates  as  untrustworthy.  Instead,  for  1955  and  1956  we  have  sub¬ 
stituted  figures  based  on  catches  reaching  the  market  before  6  p.m.,  as 
well  as  estimates  based  on  rehuns  from  seven  sheds  spread  over  the  island. 

The  resulting  estimates  are  deficient  in  at  least  two  respects:  (i)  we  have 
no  information  about  catches  reaching  the  market  after  6  p.m.;  (ii)  a  certain 
amount  of  fish  is  sold,  but  adequate  information  is  not  available  because 
certain  areas  are  not  covered  by  sheds  e.g.  Bathsheba,  Silver  Sands.  As  a 
result  we  have  had  to  increase  the  basic  estimate  to  cover  these  deficiencies 
in  the  information  available. 

Annual  production  was  based  on  market  landings  as  well  as  inform¬ 
ation  with  regard  to  sheds.  The  figures  for  the  year  1955  leave  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  fish  caught  during  the  hurricane  months  of  July,  August,  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  when  only  about  fifty  boats  were  operating. 

(c)  Subsidiary  Agriculture 

Ground  Provisions.  The  information  under  this  head  is  derived  from  parti¬ 
culars  of  acreages  of  specified  food  crops  produced  on  inspected  estates 
with  holdings  of  over  ten  acres.  The  returns  cover  yams,  potatoes,  com, 
eddoes,  pulses  and  cassava.  The  value  of  the  production  has  been  estimated 
by  multiplying  the  acreage  of  particular  crops  by  the  estimates  of 
average  yields  per  acre,  and  the  average  growers’  price.  Under  the  local 
food  production  Act  all  plantations  are  compelled  to  plant  a  portion  of  their 
arable  land  in  food  crops.  These  crops  are  mainly  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  com, 
eddoes,  pulses,  and  cassava.  The  prices  of  most  of  these  crops  are  controlled 
by  law,  with  the  exception  of  com  and  pulses.  We  have  included  below 
some  information  on  the  prices  of  ground  provisions  from  plantations  sold 
for  general  consumption. 

Yams.  The  price  of  yams  sold  in  the  field  is  fixed  at  $4.00  per  100  lb.  Some 
yams  are  reaped  by  the  plantations  and  these  carry  a  higher  price.  The  prices 
range  from  $4.50-$5.00  per  100  lbs. 

Potatoes.  The  price  of  potatoes  sold  in  the  field  is  fixed  at  2  cents  per  lb. 
or  $2.00  per  100  lb.,  but  in  most  cases  this  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  as  many 
plantations  are  forced  to  sell  at  a  cheaper  price  in  order  to  acquire  the  land 
for  cane  planting.  The  wholesale  price  of  potatoes  ranges  from  $1.50-$2.00 
per  100  lb. 

Eddoes.  These  vary  in  price  from  $4.00-$4.50  per  100  lb.  However,  the 
crop  has  been  on  the  decline  in  recent  years. 

Pulses.  Pulses  are  not  grown  on  all  plantations.  Plantations  in  St.  Philip 
and  St.  John  gave  figures  of  wholesale  prices  of  12  cents  -  14  cents  per  lb.  In 
the  special  case  of  peas  these  are  not  usually  grown  as  a  crop  for  sale.  Pea 
trees  are  planted  on  edge  rows  of  fields  for  home  use  at  Christmas  time, 
though  some  sales  are  made  to  outside  buyers. 
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Cassava.  Formerly  the  growing  of  cassava  was  encouraged.  There  was  a 
cassava  factory  which  manufactured  cassava  flour  but  this  factory  is  now 
in  disuse.  There  is  also  a  marked  decline  in  the  growing  of  this  crop.  One 
estate  in  St.  Philip  gave  a  figure  of  11*  cent  per  lb.  or  $1.50  per  100  lb. 

Green  Vegetables.  These  are  mostly  grown  on  small  plots  or  gardens  around 
the  house  and  are  consumed  mainly  by  the  household.  There  are  a  few  size¬ 
able  kitchen  gardens  which  appear  to  be  very  profitable  but  figures  of  yield 
are  not  available.  The  wholesale  price  of  these  crops  varies  according  to 
season  and  supply  and  demand. 


TABLE  25.  Output  of  Ground  Provisions,  Including  Corn  and  Pulses 
AT  Growers’  Prices,  1955  and  1956. 


Crops 

Acreages 

Yield  (000) 
lb.  per 

Acre 

Growers’ 

Price  per 
lb.  U) 

Estimated 

Total 

Value  $000 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Yams 

2,240 

2,182 

15 

15 

4 

4 

1  344 

1,302 

Potatoes 

1,957 

1,935 

8 

8 

2 

2 

313 

310 

Com 

1,347 

1,302 

14* 

14* 

400»* 

400«* 

75 

73 

Eddoes 

626 

564 

10 

10 

4 

4 

250 

226 

Pulses 

450 

339 

2 

2 

12 

12 

108 

81 

Cassava 

43 

43 

9 

9 

2 

2 

8 

8 

Total  of  estates  production 

2,098 

2,000 

Total  of  pearsants  production 

(60%  ) 

1,200 

1,200 

Grand  Total 

3,2G6 

3,200 

•Field  of  com  14  bushels  per  acre 
••Price  per  bushel 


The  above  figures  of  the  value  of  subsidiary  agriculture  do  not  fully  repre-  j 
sent  the  total  output  since  they  apply  to  inspected  estates.  However  the  pro-  | 
duction  of  food  crops  by  peasants  increased  the  overall  total  by  some  60  per  , 
cent  of  the  value  of  estate  output.  Assuming  that  the  above  crops  are  grown  j 
in  the  same  relative  proportions  on  peasant  holdings  as  on  the  estates,  an  | 
estimate  of  peasant  cultivation  of  ground  provisions  would  be  about  $1.2  j 
million  in  1955  and  $1.1  million  in  1956. 

(d)  Fruit  and  Other  Vegetables 

These  include  green  vegetables  as  well  as  bananas.  We  know  that  the 
total  acreage  under  these  crops  in  1956  was  24  acres.  However,  the  difficulty 
of  estimating  production  arises  from  (i)  lack  of  information  with  regard  to 
the  acreages  under  fruit  and  other  green  vegetables;  (ii)  lack  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  average  fields  under  these  heads.  As  a  result  we  have 
approached  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  consumption. 

Straw  found  as  a  result  of  his  Survey  (1951-1952)  that  the  average  weekly 
expenditure  by  households  on  fruit  and  green  vegetables  (breadfruit,  plan¬ 
tains,  okras,  tomatoes,  bananas)  was  20  cents.  This  average  figure  was  used 
in  both  the  1955  and  1956  estimates. 
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(e)  Eggs 

As  far  as  eggs  are  concerned,  the  Straw  Survey  showed  average  weekly 
expenditure  per  household  on  this  commodity  to  be  50.  By  using  the  same 
method  as  that  used  for  estimating  the  value  of  output  of  fruit  and  green 
vegetables  we  were  able  to  get  an  estimate  of  only  $0.1  million  for  the  entire 
island.  This  figure  seems  to  be  particularly  low  since  it  is  based  on  an  aver¬ 
age  weekly  consumption  in  quantitative  terms  of  only  .328  of  an  egg.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  an  estimate  of  average  household  consumption  per  week  of  240 
( equivalent  to  three  eggs  per  household  at  80  per  egg )  is  more  accurate,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  figure  of  approximately  $400  thousand  in  1955  and  1956. 

(f)  Meat,  Poultry  and  Dairy  Products 

An  estimate  of  livestock  utilized  in  the  production  of  meat  was  based  on 
information  relating  to  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered  in  the  market,  the 
average  weight  of  each  animal  and  the  price  per  lb.  of  the  slaughtered  meat. 
To  provide  an  illustration  of  the  method  employed,  the  1956  estimates  are 
given  in  Table  26. 

TABLE  26 


Animals 

Number 

Slaughtered 

Average 

weight 

(lb.) 

Price 
per  lb. 

(i) 

Total 

Value 

$ 

Cattle 

1,989 

330 

60 

393,822 

Calves 

1,021 

45 

62 

28,486 

Sheep 

1,835 

22 

52 

20,992 

Coats 

574 

22 

52 

6,567 

Pigs 

9,468 

110 

48 

499,910 

1  Since  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  meat  slaughtered  in  the  island  is 
1  slaughtered  outside  the  market,  the  total  figure  for  home-produced  meat 
had  to  be  blown  up  to  a  corresponding  extent.  In  the  case  of  poultry,  con¬ 
sumption  figures  formed  the  basis  of  the  estimate.  Average  consumption  of 
poultry  per  household  was  derived  from  the  Straw  Survey. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  information  from  the  production  side  with  regard 
to  the  output  of  milk  and  dairy  products  consumption  figures  were  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  Trends  revealed  in  the  value  of  condensed  milk  imports 
over  the  period  also  provided  some  indication  of  changing  consumption  pat¬ 
terns  in  this  product  group. 

MINING  AND  QUARRYING 

Natural  gas  was  formerly  produced  by  the  Natural  Gas  Corporation,  who 
sold  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  Barbados  Gas  Company  for  subsequent 
distribution.  After  November  1955,  the  Natural  Gas  Corporation  took  over  the 
entire  distribution  of  gas  in  the  island.  The  increase  in  revenue  reflected  in 
our  valuation  of  output  is  due  to  the  fact  that  since  the  taking  over  of  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  Natural  Gas  Corporation,  retail  sales  which  were  formerly 
reflected  only  in  the  returns  of  the  Barbados  Gas  Company  and  not  in  the 
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books  of  the  National  Gas  Corporation,  are  now  reflected  in  the  Corporation’s 
accounts. 

Table  27  illustrates  the  net  value  of  output  of  natural  gas  in  1955  and  1956. 

TABLE  27 


Year 

$ 

1955 

77,410 

1956 

104,694 

As  far  as  quarrying  is  concerned,  the  value  of  output  of  limestone  was 
obtained  from  inland  revenue  information.  The  value  of  building  stone  was, 
however,  more  difficult  to  obtain.  The  following  method  of  estimation  was 
used. 

We  obtained  information  from  the  Highways  and  Transport  Department 
and  from  the  Public  Works  Department  about  the  value  of  stone  used  by 
these  departments  in  road  building  and  in  house  building  respectively.  In 
the  case  of  the  stone  used  for  road  building,  we  increased  the  expenditure 
of  the  Highways  and  Transport  Department  by  10  per  cent  to  allow  for  pri¬ 
vate  road  building  on  sugar  estates  etc.  The  estimates  of  stone  used  for 
house  building  which  were  obtained  from  the  Public  Works  Department  were 
increased  to  account  for  stone  used  in  construction  of  houses  by  private  con¬ 
tractors. 

The  high  proportion  of  road  building  attributed  to  government  is  reason¬ 
able  since  government  does  the  bulk  of  road  building  in  the  island.  As  far  as 
the  government’s  share  of  house  building  is  concerned,  although  government 
is  in  reality  responsible  for  only  about  25  per  cent  of  total  house  building 
yet  the  proportion  of  house  building  in  stone  by  government  is  probably 
nearer  33i  per  cent  since  most  private  builders  turn  out  a  higher  proportion 
of  their  total  output  in  materials  other  than  stone. 

Under  the  head  “Mining  and  Quarrying”  in  the  gross  domestic  product 
table  we  included  figures  based  on  the  production  and  sale  of  natural  gas, 
and  the  total  earnings  of  quarry  workers.  Deductions  were  made  for  the  cost 
of  items  representing  the  product  of  other  industries  such  as  ammunition  and 
transport. 

TABLE  28.  Estimate  of  the  Total  Output  of  Quarries 


1  (000) 

Stone  Used  in  Road  Buildinn 

1955 

1950 

Government 

150.5 

214.6 

Other 

15.0 

21.4 

165.5 

236.0 

Stone  Used  in  House  Budding 
Government 

113.3 

91.9 

Other 

222.6 

183.8 

333.9 

275.7 

Total  valae  of  stone  output 

499.4 

511.7 
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COSSTRUCTION  ASD  INSTALLATIOS 

Our  estimate  for  construction  is  fairly  small.  It  refers  firstly  to  the  value 
of  installation  of  machinery  and  plant,  the  bulk  of  which  are  imported. 
Secondly  we  estimated  the  value  of  construction  of  sail  boats  and  launches 
in  the  island.  The  output  for  construction  of  sail  boats  and  launches  has 
shown  completely  divergent  trends,  falling  in  the  case  of  the  former  and 
rising  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The  figures  given  here  refer  to  the  value 
added,  since  deductions  were  made  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  imported  en¬ 
gines,  and  imported  timber. 

MASUFACTURISG 

The  figures  for  sugar  and  molasses  were  easily  obtainable  from  inform¬ 
ation  made  available  by  Sir  Archibald  Cuke  for  the  sugar  industry  as  a 
whole.  (See  Barbados  Abstract  of  Statistics).  The  estimate  for  rum  was  ob- 
t.ained  from  inland  revenue  information  relating  to  the  three  distilleries  in 
the  island.  This  applies  also  to  the  estimate  relating  to  edible  oil,  soap,  lard 
and  margarine,  food,  drink  and  cigarettes,  printing,  brick-making  and  fumi- 
tiure,  electricity. 

As  far  as  the  production  of  local  drinks  is  concerned  we  used  an  estimate 
for  this  of  10  per  cent  of  all  drinks  produced  in  factories  (to  cover  such 
drinks  as  ‘‘mauby”,  ginger  beer). 

The  figure  for  clothes-making  in  factories  was  obtained  from  inland  re¬ 
venue  sources.  The  figure  for  shoemaking,  shell  work,  leather  work  was  based 
on  independent  estimates.  From  the  import  figures  for  leather  we  obtained 
an  estimate  of  production  of  shoes  ($45,360).  To  this  figure  we  added  a 
margin  to  cover  the  value  of  shell  work,  basket  manufacture,  leather  (e.g. 
wallets  etc.)  manufactured  in  the  island  mainly  for  purposes  of  the  tourist 
trade. 

TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Bus  Services 

We  included  here  estimates  covering  two  types  of  services  (a)  the  buses 
operated  by  the  Transport  Board  and  (b)  buses  operated  privately  by  a 
few  concessionaires. 

How  the  Transport  Board  came  into  operation  is  of  some  interest.  The 
Board  itself  was  incorporated  in  August  1955  to  take  over  some  of  the  buses 
after  the  transport  services  had  come  to  a  standstill  due  to  the  uneconomic 
operation  of  most  of  the  obsolete  buses  then  running.  Some  of  those  taken 
over  by  the  government  were  later  restored  to  private  enterprise  so  that  at 
present  there  exists  a  combination  of  public  and  private  enterprise.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  inclusion  of  two  different  figures  representing  the  gross 
value  of  the  output  of  the  private  and  public  bus  services. 
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Road  Transport  Other  than  Buses 

These  estimates  were  based  on  Vestry  returns  relating  to  vehicles  registered 
for  commercial  use,  including  taxis,  lorries,  buses,  vans  and  animal  drawn 
vehicles.  Table  29  shows  the  number  of  commercial  road  vehicles  operating: 


TABLE  29. 


Number 

1955 

1956 

Taxis 

364 

394 

Lorries 

1,556 

1,185 

Buses 

144 

147 

Vans 

102 

630 

Animal-drawn  Vehicles 

1,584 

1,520 

The  number  of  taxis  operating  in  1957  was  approximately  7  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  motor  cars.  In  order  to  obtain  the  number  of  taxis  for  pre¬ 
vious  years  (for  which  returns  were  not  available  before  1957)  we  applied 
the  7  per  cent  figure  to  the  total  figure  for  motor  cars  in  1955  and  1956.  The 
values  of  the  gross  receipts  for  the  different  types  of  vehicles  was  obtainable 
from  inland  revenue  sources. 

The  result  has  been  the  following  total  estimates  of  the  gross  value  of 
transport  in  1955  and  1956: 

TABLE  30.  Gross  Valve  of  Transport 

$  (000) 


1955 

1956 

Transport  Board  buses 

268.9 

790.0 

Other  buses 

84.4 

58.6 

Barbados  taxi  cabs 

40.2 

45.2 

Other  taxis 

873.6 

945.6 

Lorries 

4,668.0 

3,555.0 

Vans 

255.0 

1,575.0 

Miscellaneous  vehicles 

192.0 

222.0 

Animal-drawn  vehicles 

2,100.0 

2,100.0 

Total  transport 

8,482.1 

9291.4 

Other  Communications 

Telephone  Services.  The  gross  value  of  the  output  of  telephone  services  in 
Barbados  during  the  years  1955  and  1956  was  as  follows: 

TABLE  31. 

$  (000) 

471.1 
523.4 


1955 

1956 


DISTRIBUTION  AND  COMMERCE 

Here  we  distinguished  between  the  distribution  of  consumer  goods  and  of 
capital  goods  rather  than  between  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  Our  capital 
goods  are  comprised  of  vehicles  and  machinery.  The  distribution  of  building 
materials  has  been  included  in  our  estimate  for  “Construction  and  Engineer¬ 
ing”. 
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In  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  for  the  distribution  of  consumer  goods  we 
obtained  first  the  c.i.f.  values  for  consumer  goods  divided  into  the  following 
five  categories:  food,  drink  and  tobacco,  clothing,  non-durable  and  durable 
consumer  goods.  We  then  calculated  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
stocks  during  the  year.  The  figure  for  food  was  obtained  from  customs 
figures  for  stocks  of  food  held  prior  to  decontrol  of  most  items.  The  stocks 
of  other  items  were  calculated  from  stock  figures  of  distribution  firms  ob¬ 
tained  from  inland  revenue  sources.  Tables  32  and  33  illustrate  the  position 
with  respect  to  the  years  1955  and  1956. 


TABLE  32.  Retained  Imports  of  Consumer  Goods  1955. 

(c.i.f.  including  duty)  $  (000) 


Total 

Imports 

Food 

Drink  and 
Tobacco 

Clothing 

Other  Noa- 
Durable 

Goods 

Durable 

Goods 

30,738 

13,313 

1,312 

4,370 

8,463 

3,280 

Stock  change 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

Net  supplies 

13.3 

1.3 

4.4 

8.3 

3.3 

Markup 

Distribution 

20% 

25% 

33i% 

40% 

40% 

margin 

2.6 

0.3 

1.4 

3.2 

1.2 

Total  gross  value 

of  the  distribution  of  consumer  goods 

in  1955  = 

$8.7  million. 

TABLE  33.  Retained  Imports  of  Consumer  Goods,  1956 
(c.i.f.  4-  duty) 

$  (000 

Total 

Imports 

Food 

Drink  and 
Tobacco 

Clothing 

Other  Non- 
Durable 

Goods 

Durable 

Goods 

33,700 

14,499 

1,534 

4,831 

9,298 

3,538 

Stock  change 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

Net  supplies 

14.4 

1.4 

4.7 

8.9 

3.4 

Markup 

Distribution 

20% 

25% 

33J% 

40% 

40% 

margin 

Total  gross  distribution  margin 

2.8  0.3 

1956  =  $9.2  million. 

1.5 

3.4 

1.2 

The  Distribution  of  Raw  Materials 

The  total  c.i.f.  value  of  the  raw  materials  imported  into  the  island  in  1955 
and  1956  were  respectively  $11.7  million  and  $12.5  million.  The  c.i.f.  values 
including  duty  for  the  same  years  were  $13.0  million  and  $14.0  million.  The 
value  of  the  distribution  of  the  imported  raw  materials  which  was  included 
in  the  gross  value  of  distribution  was  $4.3  and  $4.6  million  in  1955  and  1956 
respectively  ( a  margin  of  33i  per  cent  having  been  applied  to  import  values. ) 

The  Distribution  of  Capital  Goods  Other  than  Budding  Materials 
The  total  value  of  imports  of  machinery  in  1955  was  $4.0  million.  The  cor¬ 
responding  figure  for  1956  was  $4.7  million.  With  duty  added,  imports  of 
machinery  were  worth  $4.2  and  $4.9  million  in  1955  and  1956  respectively. 
To  these  figures  we  added  for  each  year  the  values  of  vehicles  and  applied 
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to  the  total  values  a  33^  per  cent  margin.  Our  resulting  estimates  for  the 
value  of  distribution  of  machinery  and  vehicles  in  1955  and  1956  were  $1.9 
and  $2.2  million  respectively.  To  arrive  at  the  net  contribution  of  the  dis¬ 
tributive  sector  to  the  gross  domestic  product  shown  in  Table  50  deductions 
have  been  made  to  avoid  double  counting. 

SERVICES 

Professional 

From  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  we  were  able  to  obtain  an  estimate 
of  the  gross  earnings  of  unincorporated  business  people,  including  school 
teachers  in  private  schools,  accountants,  lawyers,  photographers,  doctors,  etc. 
Because  the  numbers  are  not  very  large  we  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  show 
a  breakdown  among  these.  The  total  gross  earnings  of  professionals  in  1956 
amounted  to  $958,200.  VVe  have  allowed  a  margin  of  10  per  cent  for  tax  eva¬ 
sion,  arriving  at  a  final  figure  of  $1,054,020.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  figure 
is  very  close  to  the  Seers’  figure  of  $1  million  for  professional  services  in 
1955. 

Financial 

The  bulk  of  the  estimates  under  this  head  deal  with  banks  and  insurance 
companies  ( as  well  as  other  credit  organizations  e.g.  Barbados  Savings  Bank, 
Barbados  Co-operative  Bank,  Agriculhiral  Banks).  Consumption  loans  have 
been  omitted  from  the  accounts. 

The  factor  incomes  which  fall  into  the  financial  sector  are: 

(a)  wages  and  salaries  of  banks 

(b)  profits  (including  interest) 

(c)  interest  paid  by  banks  on  deposit  accounts. 

In  addition  we  include: 

(a)  local  wages  and  salaries  of  insurance  companies 

(b)  profits  on  local  transactions  (premiums  less  local  claims  and  expenses) 


TABLE  35.  Wages  and  Salaries  of  Banks 

$  (000) 


1955 

1956 

Commercial  Banks 

506.5 

525.4 

Sugar  Industry  Agricultural  Bank 

11.3 

13.5 

Barbados  Savings  Bank 

33.9 

38.6 

Friendly  Societies 

85.6 

90.0 

Peasants’  Loan  Bank 

10.1 

12.5 

Barbados  Co-operative  Bank 

Co-operative  Societies:  wages  paid  to  lorry 

15.6 

15.3 

drivers  and  hands 

1.2 

1.2 

Total 

664.2 

696.5 

The  bulk  of  the  figures  represent  salaries  rather  than  wages,  since  apart 
from  messengers,  cleaners,  etc.,  bank  personnel  are  for  the  most  part  in 
clerical  and  administrative  positions. 

The  figures  for  the  Sugar  Industry  Agricultural  Bank  and  the  Peasants’ 
Loan  Bank  were  available  originally  on  a  half-yearly  basis,  since  their  finan- 
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cial  years  ended  in  mid-year.  We  have  as  a  result  made  the  necessary  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  figures  to  fit  in  with  the  accounts  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 

As  far  as  the  figure  for  Co-operative  Societies  is  concerned,  the  bulk  of 
tliis  payment  represents  wages  paid  to  lorry  drivers  and  hands. 

The  Wages  and  Salaries  of  Friendly  Societies.  With  regard  to  the  inform¬ 
ation  dealing  with  Friendly  Societies,  complete  analysis  of  returns  was  not 
available  for  1956.  However,  a  breakdown  of  management  expenses  between 
wages,  salaries  and  other  expenses  was  obtained  from  a  small  sample  of  ten 
society  returns  for  the  year  1957. 

On  the  analysis  of  this  sample  we  discovered  that  of  total  management  ex¬ 
penses,  wages  and  salaries  accounted  for  75  per  cent  (in  a  few  cases  for 


T.4BLE  36.  Interest  Paid  on  Deposits  of  the  Three 

CoMMERCiAi.  Banks  $  (000) 


1955 

1956 

Total 

395.9 

429.8 

T.ABLE  37.  Interests  Paid 

ON  Deposits  of 

THE  Banks 

Other  than 

Commercial. 

$  (000) 

1955 

1956 

Barbados  Savings  Bank 

396.0 

443.0 

Barbados  Co-operative  Bank 

22.7 

23.2 

Total 

418.7 

466.2 

TABLE  38.  Profits  of  the  Banking  Organisations 

$  (000) 


1955 

1956 

Commercial  Bank  Profits 

401.7 

685.3 

Other  profits 

108.0 

148.7 

Total 

509.7 

834.0 

TABLE  39.  Contribution  of 

Banks  to  the  Gross 

Domestic 

Product  at  Factor  Cost 

$  (000) 

1955 

1956 

Commercial  Banks 

Warges  and  salaries 

506.5 

525.4 

Profits 

401.7 

685.3 

Interest  paid  on  deposits 

395.9 

429.8 

Total 

1,304.1 

1,640.5 

Other  Banks 

Wages  and  salaries 

157.7 

171.1 

Profits 

108.0 

148.7 

Interest  paid  on  deposits 

418.7 

466.2 

684.4 

786.0 

Grand  Total 

1,988.5 

2,426.5 
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as  much  as  80  per  cent)  Rent  and  repairs  accounted  for  9  per  cent,  printing, 
stationery  and  postage  for  5  per  cent  and  other  payments  for  about  11.  per 
cent. 


Profits  of  the  Commercial  Banks  Etc.  As  far  as  the  commercial  banks  are 
concerned,  our  gross  profits  shown  in  the  table  below  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  “gross  profits”  which  in  the  bank  accounts  really  represent  gross 
receipts  or  earnings  before  expenses  have  been  deducted. 

The  profits  figure  of  the  Barbados  Savings  Bank  we  took  to  be  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  surplus  funds,  i.e.  to  any  excess  of  interest  over  expenditure. 

The  profits  of  Friendly  Societies  represent  the  amounts  actually  retained 
by  the  Treasurers.  There  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  this  figure 
for  the  three  years  1955-57,  unlike  the  figures  for  bonus  payments  which,  be¬ 
ing  directly  related  to  the  level  of  contributions  (also  sick  benefits,  funeral 
benefits,  etc.),  show  a  greater  tendency  to  fluctuations. 

Apart  from  the  general  breakdown  between  (a)  wages  and  salaries,  (b) 
profits  (including  interest)  and  (c)  interest  etc.,  paid  by  banks  on  deposit 
accounts  (bonus  payments  etc.),  a  distinction  between  the  commercial  banks 
and  the  others  might  be  useful.  Table  39  shows  the  total  factor  income  of  the 
commercial  banks  on  the  one  hand  and  “other  banks  etc.”  on  the  other. 


The  Contribution  of  Insurance  Companies  to  the  Gross  Domestic  Product 
at  Factor  Cost.  In  the  case  of  the  insurance  companies  concerned  we  were 
able  to  arrive  at  our  profits  figures  fairly  easily  by  means  (a)  of  inland 
revenue  information  in  the  case  of  the  local  companies  and  (b)  from  inform¬ 
ation  forwarded  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  from  Head 
Offices  of  the  foreign  life  and  non-life  companies  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
insurance  companies  operating  in  the  island. 

There  was  so  large  an  increase  in  claims  that  in  1955  the  profits  of  foreign 
insurance  companies  showed  a  fall.  As  a  result  the  combined  deficit  on  both 
life  and  non-life  insurance  transactions  was  of  the  order  of  some  $200  thou¬ 
sand.  Profits,  however,  subsequently  recovered  so  that  the  total  contribution 
of  insurance  to  the  gross  domestic  product  increased  by  $0.6  million  in  1956. 

As  far  as  wages  and  salaries  were  concerned, J  the  estimates  for  the  local  in¬ 
surance  companies  were  readily  available.  Some  overseas  companies,  how- 

TABLE  40. 


$  (000) 


1955 

1956 

Wages  and  salaries 

( a )  local 

43.7 

48.7 

(b)  foreign 

536.9 

704.8 

580.6 

753.5 

Profits 

( a )  local 

532.1 

566.7 

( b )  foreign 

—222.6 

396.9 
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ever,  made  no  distinction  in  their  local  expenditure  between  wages,  salaries 
and  commission  payments.  Since  the  bulk  of  our  commission  payments  can 
really  be  considered  factor  incomes  earned  by  canvassers,  such  payments  are 
also  included  with  wages  and  salaries.® 

Table  40  illustrates  the  contribution  of  local  insurance  companies  to  the  gross 
domestic  product.  For  purposes  of  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  gross  dom¬ 
estic  product  by  industrial  origin  we  have  excluded  factor  income  arising  from 
the  activities  of  foreign  insurance  companies.  Such  factor  payments  are  in¬ 
cluded  as  net  factor  income  received  from  abroad  along  with  factor  income 
from  other  foreign  firms,  e.g.  Cable  and  Wireless  and  foreign  airways  doing 
business  in  Barbados. 

Personal  Services 

Females.  We  were  fortunate  to  have  at  our  disposal  certain  estimates  of 
tlie  numbers  employed  in  domestic  service  as  a  result  of  the  sample  survey 
carried  out  by  Dr.  George  Cumper  with  respect  to  both  in-crop  and  out-of- 
crop  seasons  in  Barbados.  Table  41,  which  relates  to  1956  only,  illustrates 
the  method  of  procedure  adopted  in  making  estimates  for  the  value  of  female 
personal  services  in  1955  and  1956. 

TABLE  41. 


Nos.  Employed 
in  April  ( 000 ) 

Average 
Earnings 
per  week 

No.  of 

Weeks 

Worked 

Total  Earnings 

9 

/n-CTop 

(20  weeks)  1956 
Seamstresses  and  launderers 

2.8 

5.4 

20 

302,400 

Domestic 

4.7 

5.2 

20 

488,800 

Out-of-crop 
(32  weeks)  1956 

Seamstresses  and  launderers 

Nos.  Employed 
in  Sept.  (000) 

3.7 

4.1 

32 

485,440 

Domestics 

5.1 

5.4 

32 

881,280 

Total  earnings  in-crop  and  out-of-crop 

$2.2  million 

Since  most  domestics  also  receive  some  payment  in  kind,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  an  additional  estimate  for  food.  The  figure  of  $1.00’s  worth  of  food 
per  week  was  used  in  1955.  In  view  of  increases  in  the  price  of  food  and 
the  lowness  of  the  original  estimate  we  have  increased  this  to  $1.50  per  week 
for  1956,  giving  a  total  for  wages  in  kind  of  $0.6  million.  Thus  our  total  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  value  of  personal  services  in  1956  is  $2.8  million.  The  corres¬ 
ponding  figure  for  1955  was  $2.5  million. 

Males.  Because  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  personal  services  based  on 
the  Cumper  survey  has  been  restricted  to  female  domestics  only,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  obtain  coverage  for  male  domestics  as  well. 

In  our  assessment  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  latter  to  gross  domestic 
product,  we  have  had  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  1946  census.  In  this  census 

aAs  a  proportion  of  total  local  expenditure  by  foreign  insurance  companies  in  the  island, 
commissions  represent  between  80-90  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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it  was  shown  that  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  in  domestic  service  (as  op¬ 
posed  to  other  personal  services)  was  1:5.  The  main  categories  of  male 
domestics  were  cook-butler,  gardener,  chauffeur.  The  numbers  in  each  cate- 
gor)’  were  not  very  dissimilar  (being  each  roughly  one-third  of  the  total 
for  male  domestics). 

We  managed  to  obtain  average  weekly  earnings  for  each  of  these  cate¬ 
gories  from  the  Labour  Department.  They  were  as  follows: 

Chauffeurs  $6  -  $10  a  week 

Gardeners  $3  -  $  6.50  a  week  (with  a  midday  meal) 

Cooks  etc.  $5  -  $  7.50  a  week 

Other  male  domestics  $7  -  $14  per  week 
If  we  assumed  that  the  proportion  of  male  domestics  to  female  remained 
the  same  as  in  the  1946  census  we  can  apply  the  ratio  of  1  :  5  to  our  estimate 
of  the  total  number  of  female  domestics  (approximately  5.0  thousand).  This 
gives  us  roughly  a  total  of  1.0  thousand  male  domestics  employed  altogether. 
Table  42  gives  some  indication  of  the  total  yearly  income  of  all  male  domes¬ 
tics. 

TABLE  42. 


Number 

Employed 

(000) 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Yearly  Income 
( $  million ) 

Chauffeurs 

0.3 

$8.00 

0.1 

Gardeners 

0.4 

$5.00 

0.1 

Cooks,  etc. 

0.3 

$6.00 

0.1 

Total  earnings  per  annum 

0.3 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  obtain  estimates  in  all  these  three 
categories  for  in  crop  and  out  of  crop  seasons  since  w’e  do  not  believe  that 
the  same  instability  in  the  numbers  of  female  domestics  employed  in  crop 
and  out  of  crop  is  also  applicable  to  male  domestics.^ 

Other  Personal  Services  (Religious,  Charitable  and  Welfare  Organizations). 
From  the  estimates  published  by  government  we  were  able  to  obtain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rates  of  pay  for  members  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church. 


TABLE  43. 

$ 

Annual  Rates 
of  Pay 

Total 

Salaries  (Established  Church) 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Minor  clergy 

(a)  Vicar, 

(b)  Rectors 

o  o 

©4  of 

94,407 

101,637 

100,716 

Our  estimate  of  earnings  of  the  other  grant-aided  denominations  were 
based  on  the  numbers  of  their  clergy  and  on  the  average  rates  of  pay  in  the 
established  church,  since  there  seems  to  be  little  difference  in  pay  between 
the  main  organizations.  As  a  result  our  total  clerical  bill  on  a  calendar  year 
basis  was  of  the  order  of  $180.1  thousand  in  1955  and  $181.5  thousand  in 
1956.  The  value  of  the  output  of  other  charitable  organizations  was  based 
aCumper  Survey  of  Employment  and  Unemployment  in  Barbados,  1955. 
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on  the  value  of  contributions  made  as  well  as  on  subsidies  given  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  such  bodies.  This  estimate  was  then  added  to  the  value  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  services. 

Recreation  and  Entertainment. 

The  main  basis  of  this  estimate  was  the  yield  of  the  entertainment  tax  levied 
by  the  government.  The  total  tax  collected  in  1955  and  1956  was  slightly  less 
than  $46  thousand.  Since  the  tax  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  admis¬ 
sion,  and  since  not  all  places  of  entertainment  are  taxed,  we  increased  the 
tax  yield  by  roughly  one  third  to  cover  the  unaccounted  margin. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  DWELLINGS 

In  his  consumption  survey  Straw  had  estimated  that  there  were  approxi¬ 
mately  50  tltousand  households  in  Barbados.  Assuming  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  households  of  roughly  350-400  a  year,  we  arrived  at  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  households  in  1955  and  1956. 

Making  use  of  the  information  about  rent  provided  by  Straw’s  consump¬ 
tion  survey  we  were  able  to  calculate  expenditure  annually  on  rent,  covering 
both  hard  times  and  crop  times.  Tables  44  and  45  show  the  basic  framework 
used  for  calculating  total  rent  paid  within  the  various  income  brackets  in 
1956. 


T.\BLE  44. 

Figures  for  Rent  : 

;  Hard  Times. 

Weekly 

%  of  Total 

Number  of 

Income  Spent 

Total 

Rent  Paid 

Incomes 

Households 

Households 

on  Housing 

per 

Income  Bracket 

9 

(000) 

(%) 

$000 

0—4 

16.6 

8.7 

6.5 

58.8 

5—9 

23.8 

12.2 

5.4 

234.7 

10  —  14 

23.0 

11.9 

4.1 

310.8 

15  —  19 

12.5 

6.5 

3.3 

189.3 

20  —  24 

7.3 

3.8 

4.4 

189.7 

25  —  49 

10.9 

5.6 

4.6 

495.0 

50  —  74 

3.9 

2.0 

3.4 

218.4 

75  —  99 

1.2 

0.6 

6.2 

168.5 

100  and  over 

0.8 

0.4 

10.3 

214.2 

Total  rent  in  hard 

times  :  $1.88  million. 

T.XBLE  45. 

Figures  for  Rent:  Crop  Time. 

Weekly 

%  of  Total 

Number  of 

Income  Spent 

Total 

Rent  Paid 

Incomes 

Households 

Households 

on  Housing 

per 

Income  Bracket 

$ 

(000) 

(%) 

$000 

0—4 

13.6 

7.0 

6.5 

47.3 

5—9 

16.5 

8.5 

5.4 

163.5 

10  —  14 

18.8 

9.8 

4.1 

249.7 

15  —  19 

16.2 

8.4 

3.3 

244.6 

20  —  24 

9.7 

5.0 

4.4 

249.6 

25  —  49 

17.5 

9.0 

4.6 

795.6 

50  —  74 

4.8 

2.5 

3.4 

273.0 

75  —  99 

1.4 

0.7 

6.2 

196.6 

100  and  over 

1.5 

0.8 

10.3 

428.5 

Total  rent  in  crop  times:  $2.39 

million. 

An  average  of  both  the  hard  times  and  crop  times  estimates  was  taken.  An 
additional  allowance  for  rent  was  then  added  in  line  with  the  increase  of  18 
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per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living  index  for  rent  since  Straw’s  survey  was  made. 
In  spite  of  its  deficiencies  the  cost  of  living  index  appeared  to  be  the  best 
available  estimate  for  this  purpose  in  the  absence  of  a  more  realistic  figure. 

The  following  assumptions  which  we  have  made  should  be  clearly  stated: 
(i)  That  the  percentage  of  income  spent  on  housing  in  crop  and  hard  times 
is  the  same;  (ii)  That  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
households  falling  within  Straw’s  income  brackets  but  merely  an  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  households;  (iii)  That  the  adjustment  for  increased 
rent  made  at  the  end  is  spread  proportionately  over  all  income  brackets  and 
can  thus  be  calculated  as  an  aggregate  increase. 

A  comparison  with  local  rental  value  figures  compiled  by  the  Vestries  or 
local  authorities  in  Barbados  for  1956-57  shows  a  total  estimate  which  cor¬ 
responds  fairly  closely  with  our  figure.* 

In  general,  the  estimate  for  ownership  of  dwellings  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  satisfactory  one.  The  Straw  consumption  survey  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  estimate  is  several  years  old.  In  addition,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ac¬ 
curate  figures  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  households  from  year  to  year 
makes  a  new  survey  of  housing  ( as  part  of  a  general  census )  a  necessity. 

Although  we  have  quoted  the  local  authority  figures  for  rental  as  a  cross 
j  check  for  lack  of  any  other  available  yardstick  it  is  necessary  to  state  quite 
clearly  here  that  the  rental  values  of  the  local  authorities  are  probably  under¬ 
estimates  of  the  true  rental  value  of  houses  in  the  respective  parishes.  As  we 
have  shown  elsewhere  (in  Chapter  VII  B)  the  “ownership  tax’’  and  “occu¬ 
pancy  tax”  of  local  authorities  in  Barbados  are  subject  to  important  limita¬ 
tions.  Not  only  do  assessors  have  no  power  to  enter  premises  or  require  con¬ 
sumers  to  answer  their  queries,  but,  in  addition,  because  of  the  absence  of  sta- 
tuory  requirements  for  the  admission  of  building  plans  to  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  new  building  and  alterations  to  buildings  are  not  brought  automatically 
to  the  attention  of  the  rating  authority.  With  the  above  in  mind  we  have  felt 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  contribution  of  rent  to  the  gross  domestic  pro¬ 
duct  by  approximately  50  per  cent  which  is  a  broad  measure  of  the  degree 
of  under-estimation  which  we  feel  exists  in  the  original  estimate. 

THE  COSTRIBUTION  OF  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  main  items  included  were:  (a)  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  local  and 
central  government  and,  (b)  income  from  property  and  entrepreneurship 
received  by  the  central  government. 

The  latter  item  was  easily  obtainable,  as  were  the  wages  and  salaries  paid 
by  the  central  government.  We  divided  government  income  from  property 
and  entrepreneurship  under  three  different  heads:  (i)  profit  on  government 
enterprise;  (ii)  rent,  interest  and  dividends  earned;  (iii)  imputed  rent  of 
j  government  buildings, 
j  Table  46  illustrates  the  breakdown. 

aSource:  Reports  of  Vestries  for  financial  year  May  1956  to  April,  1957. 
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TABLE  46. 

$  (000) 


1955 

1956 

Profit  on  government  enterprise 

119 

159 

Rent,  interest  and  dividends 

326 

303 

Imputed  rent  of  government  buildings 

117 

182 

Total 

562 

644 

Government  Wages  and  Salaries 

Since  figures  showing  a  breakdown  of  government  expenditure  on  wages 
and  salaries  separately  were  only  available  for  1957-58  (due  to  the  advent 
of  machine  calculation  in  the  department  concerned)  we  were  able  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  breakdown  for  the  two  previous  years  by  applying  the  percentage 
figures  available  for  1957-58. 

Taking  all  departments  together  wages  accounted  for  13.6  per  cent  of  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditure  on  wages  and  salaries.  Salaries  accounted  for  the  bulk 
of  government  expenditure  (86.4  per  cent).  Naturally  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
inter-departmental  variation.  Indeed  in  two  departments,  Highways  and 
Transport  and  Public  Works  (usually  included  under  government  capital  ex¬ 
penditure),  wages  accounted  in  1957-58  for  a  very  much  greater  proportion 
of  total  wages  and  salaries.  In  the  Public  Works  Department  the  figures 
were:  wages  64  per  cent,  salaries  36  per  cent.  In  the  Highways  and  Trans¬ 
port  Department  wages  were  71  per  cent  and  salaries  29  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Inclusion  of  these  figures  gave  an  upward  bias  to  average  figures  of 
wages  relative  to  salaries.  They  were  thus  excluded  from  the  total  figures 
of  government  expenditure  on  wages  and  salaries.  The  resulting  proportions 
which  we  used  in  our  study  were  as  follows:  7  per  cent,  the  ratio  of  wages 
to  total  wages  and  salaries,  93  per  cent,  the  ratio  of  salaries  to  total  wages 
and  salaries. 

In  Tables  47  and  48  the  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  local  and  central  gov¬ 
ernment  are  shown  separately. 


T.\BI.E  47.  Central  Government 


$  (000) 


1955 

1956 

Wages 

Salaries 

379.7 

5,045.3 

442.3 

5,876.7 

5,425.0 

6,319.0 

TABLE  48. 

Local  Government. 

$  ( million ) 

1955 

1956 

Wages  and  salaries 

0.4 

0.5 

Total,  central  and 
local  government 

5.8 

6.8 

As  far  as  the  local  authorities  accounts  are  concerned,  the  expenditure 
heads  of  the  Vestries  do  not  give  any  breakdown  between  wages  and  salaries 

00) 


A  S  h 


lo"  o  «N  a>  u2  in  o)  in  «  ® 
00 


diture 

daries 
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as  such.  They  include  salaries  and  wages  under  several  different  heads  such 
as  that  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners,  churches,  chapels  and  Poor  Relief. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  aggregate  figure  for  wages  and  salaries  we  did  a  special 
study  of  the  Vestry  accounts  for  1956-57.  As  a  result  we  were  able  to  obtain 
percentage  figures  for  salaries  and  wages  under  the  different  heads  (See 
Table  49).  These  we  then  applied  to  expenditure  under  the  various  heads 
and  amalgamated  to  provide  an  estimate  of  total  wages  and  salaries  in  the 
proportion  of  1  :  4. 

Concluding  Remarks 

On  the  whole  as  far  as  the  individual  items  of  our  gross  domestic  product 
table  are  concerned  the  weakest  links  in  the  chain  are  in  the  estimates  of 
subsistence  agriculture,  construction,  distribution  and  commerce,  rent  and 
services.  Without  a  doubt  separate  surveys  of  distribution  and  an  extensive 
survey  of  housing  are  very  badly  needed.  While  consumption  figures  for 
subsidiary  agriculture  can  usefully  provide  a  means  of  cross-checking  pro¬ 
duction  figures  they  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  substitute  for  good  produc¬ 
tion  estimates.  A  great  deal  of  scope  exists  for  the  undertaking  of  a  series  of 
sample  surveys  on  agriculbare  in  order  to  obtain  more  information  about  the 
peasant  sector.  Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  maintaining  accurate  and 
detailed  information  about  the  sugar  sector.  This  is  understandable  since  the 
sugar  industry  forms  the  backbone  of  the  economy.  However,  the  industrial 
structure  of  the  island  should  not  be  viewed  in  purely  static  terms.  The  needs 
of  development  planning  require  up  to  date  information  about  the  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  and  any  attempt  to  diversify  the  economy  of  the 
island  can  only  be  made  on  the  basis  of  more  adequate  information.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  islands  trade,  any  assessment  of  the 
effect  of  expansion  or  depression  in  trade  conditions  in  the  outside  world 
on  the  economy  of  Barbados  necessitates  some  knowledge  ( a )  of  the  primary 
effects  of  such  changes  (boom  or  slump)  on  the  internal  economy;  (b)  the 
secondary  effects  of  such  changes  on  the  import  trade  on  private  and  public 
expenditure,  and  indirectly  on  stocks  and  on  earnings  in  the  distributive 
bades. 

In  Barbados  the  relationship  between  (a)  and  (b)  above  is  important  be¬ 
cause  as  we  have  indicated  earlier  the  Barbadian  economy  is  a  very  “open” 
one.  Changes  in  the  earnings  realized  from  the  sale  abroad  of  the  island’s 
main  crop,  sugar,  are  reflected  in  the  profits  earned  by  companies,  and  in 
the  tax  yields  received  by  government.  Depressed  conditions  are  also  re¬ 
flected  in  the  earnings  of  labour  and  in  the  numbers  employed  as  they  did 
during  the  inter-war  period  when  the  Barbadian  sugar  industry  and  those 
dependent  on  it  for  their  livelihood  were  in  great  difficulty.  The  relationship 
between  changes  in  the  value  of  exports  and  the  level  of  imports  seem  to 
be  less  direct.  Recent  trends  in  the  level  of  imports  in  Barbados  seem  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  times  of  a  poor  sugar  crop  and  low  earnings  for  exports,  the 
level  of  imports  has  been  steadily  maintained  or  has  risen,  the  result  being 
an  increase  in  the  deficit  of  the  island  on  current  account  —  an  understand- 
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uch 

lief. 

cial 

tain 

See 

‘ads 

the 

able  feature  when  we  consider  the  importance  of  food  imports  in  the  island’s 
total  import  bill.  As  far  as  stocks  and  earnings  in  the  distributive  trades  are 
concerned,  little  is  known  of  the  extent  to  which  changes  in  export  earnings 
are  reflected  in  changes  in  trade  turnover  internally  and  much  useful  inform¬ 
ation  should  emerge  from  a  study  of  the  distributive  sector  and  its  function¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  time. 

TABLE  50.  F" ACTOR  Cost  of  the  Cross  Domestic  Product  by  Industrial  Origin. 

$  ( million ) 

luct 
s  of 
and 

(1)  Agriculture 

(a)  Sugar  cane 

1955 

17.2 

1956 

14.8 

(b)  Fishing 

1.0 

2.7 

(c)  Other  agriculture 

(i)  Ground  provisions 

2.7 

2.6 

sive 

(ii)  Fruit  and  vegetables 

0.4 

0.4 

(iii)  Milk 

2.5 

2.5 

for 

(iv)  Meat  and  poultry 

1.7 

1.6 

3ro- 

luc- 

(v)  Eggs 

0.4 

0.4 

Total  Agriculture 

25.9 

25.0 

s  of 

(2)  Mining  and  Quarrying 
( a )  Natural  gas 

0.1 

0.1 

the 

(b)  Local  quarrying 

0.4 

0.4 

and 

Total  Mining  and  Quarrying 

0.5 

0.5 

the 

trial 

?eds 

(3)  Manufacturing 

(a)  Sugar  and  molasses 

8.4 

7.2 

( b )  Rum  and  methylated  spirits 

0.5 

0.5 

(c)  Edible  oil,  soap,  lard  and  margarine 

1.3 

1.4 

ther 

(d)  Clothes-making  in  factories 

0.1 

0.1 

the 

(e)  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

2.9 

2.9 

( f )  Printing 

0.6 

0.5 

ad- 

(g)  Brick  and  furniture  manufacture 

0.2 

0.2 

the 

(h)  Electricity,  shell  work,  leather  work  and 
other  manufactures 

0.1 

0.1 

□rid 

Total  Manufacturing 

14.1 

12.9 

lary 

the 

(4)  Transport  and  Communications 

(a)  Transport  • 

4.3 

4.4 

blic 

( b )  Communications 

0.3 

0.3 

tive 

Total  Transport  and  Communications 

4.6 

4.7 

be- 

(5)  Construction  and  Engineering 

5.4 

5.6 

(h)  Distrihufion  and  Commerce 

7.8 

8.0 

)en” 

nd’s 

(7)  Services 

1 1 )  Professional  • 

1.0 

1.1 

i  in 

(b)  Financial 

2.6 

3.0 

('')  Domestic  services  ’ 

2.7 

3.1 

re¬ 

(d)  Entertainment  and  other  personal  services 

1.0 

1.1 

did 

Total  Services 

7.3 

8.3 

lose 

(8)  Ownership  of  Dwellings 

1.6 

1.7 

ship 

1  to 

(9)  Government 

( a )  Wages  and  salaries 

5.8 

6.8 

(b)  Income  from  property  and  entrepreneurship 

0.6 

0.6 

sug- 

the 

Total  Government 

6.4 

7.4 

eing 

Total  Gross  Domestic  Product  at  Factor  Cost 

73.6 

74.1 

md- 
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TABLE  51.  Factor  Cost  of  the  Gross  Domestic  Product 

BY  Industrial 

Origin 

<  Percentages ) 

1955 

1956 

(1)  Agriculture 

( a )  Sugar  cane 

23.4 

(b)  Fishing 

(c)  Other  agriculture 

1.4 

3.6 

( i )  Ground  provisions 

3.7 

3.5 

(ii)  Fruit  and  vegetables 

(iii)  Milk 

3.4 

3.4 

(iv)  Meat  and  poultry 

2.3 

2.2 

(v)  Eggs 

0.5 

Total  Agriculture 

35.2 

33.7 

(2)  Mining  and  Quarrying 

(a)  Natural  gas 

(b)  Local  quarrying 

0.5 

Total  Mining  and  Quarrying 

0.6 

( 3 )  M  anufacturing 

(a)  Sugar  and  molasses 

II. 4 

9.7 

(b)  Rum  and  methylated  spirits 

0.7 

(c)  Edible  oil,  soap,  lard  and  margarine 

1.8 

1.9 

(d)  Clothes-making  in  factories 

(e)  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

4.0 

3.9 

( f )  Printing 

0.8 

0.7 

( g )  Brick  and  furniture  manufacture 

(h)  Electricity,  shell  work,  leather  work  and 

0.3 

0.3 

other  manufactures 

O.I 

Total  Manufacturing 

19.2 

17.4 

(4)  Transport  and  Communications 

(a)  Transport 

5.8 

5.9 

(b)  Communications 

0.4 

Total  Transport  and  Communications 

6.2 

6.3 

(5)  Construction  and  Engineering 

7.3 

7.6 

(6)  Distribution  and  Commerce 

10.6 

(7)  Services 

(a)  Professional 

1.4 

1.5 

(b)  Financial 

3.5 

4.1 

(c)  Domestic  services 

3.7 

4.2 

( d )  Entertainment  and  other  personal  services 

1.4 

1.5 

Total  Services 

II. 3 

<8)  Ownership  of  Dwellings 

2.2 

2.3 

(9)  Government 

(a)  Wages  and  salaries 

7.9 

9.2 

(b)  Income  from  property  and  entrepreneurship 

0.8 

0.8 

Total  Government 

8.7 

Total  Gross  Domestic  Product  at  Factor  Cost 

100.0 

CHAPTER  VI 


The  National  Income  by  Factor  Shares 

Here  we  have  attempted  to  obtain  an  aggregate  of  all  the  incomes  received 
by  the  factors  of  production  normally  resident  in  Barbados.  The  nature  of 
the  employment  or  underemployment  problem  in  the  island  has  been  studied 
elsewhere.  As  a  result,  in  our  breakdown  of  the  national  income  by  factor 
.shares  we  shall  make  only  a  very  brief  reference  to  the  subject. 

In  the  U.N.  Account  II  the  following  items  were  included: 

( 1 )  Compensation  of  Employees 

This  covered  all  wages  andr  salaries  earned  in  industry  and  agriculture  in 
the  island.  Since  sugar  is  still  by  far  the  most  important  economic  activity 
we  have  shown  wages  and  salaries  earned  in  sugar  separately  from  wages 
and  salaries  earned  in  other  activities.  Under  sugar  we  have  covered  both 
sugar  growing  and  sugar  processing. 

(2)  Income  from  Farms,  Professions 
Here  we  included: 

(a)  income  from  sugar  obtained  by  partnerships  and  estates; 

(b)  the  income  of  the  sugar  plantations  from  other  crops; 

(c)  income  from  professions; 

(d)  income  from  small  traders; 

(e)  the  cash  income  of  the  peasant  farmers  from  the  sale  of  canes  and 
provisions,  and 

(f)  under  subsidiary  agriculture,  the  imputed  income  from  crops  con¬ 
sumed  on  farms  as  well  as  the  earnings  of  hucksters  from  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  subsidiary  agriculture  (the  difference  between  growers  and 
retail  prices  for  garden  produce  etc.) 

Income  from  Small  Traders.  From  inland  revenue  information  we  obtained 
an  estimate  of  net  profit  of  $  1  million  for  small  traders  in  the  island.  How¬ 
ever,  from  the  Cumper  Report^  there  are  approximately  5.5  thousand  small 
traders  in  the  island.  Since  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  only  give  data 
for  345  of  these  we  were  forced  to  make  an  estimate  for  the  remaining  5,200. 
From  a  sample  taken  of  the  net  profits  of  small  traders  it  appears  that  a 
net  profit  figure  of  $2,000  appears  to  be  the  average  return  per  trader  per 
annum.  On  this  basis  we  were  able  to  arrive  at  a  figure  of  income  for  this 
group  of  $10.4  million  in  1955  and  1956. 

(3)  Income  from  Property 

Apart  from  rent  received  (net  of  rates,  insurance  and  maintenance  costs) 
the  two  other  items  falling  under  this  heading  are  the  interest  and  dividends 

aThe  Cumper  Report  referred  to  in  Chapter  IV. 
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received  and  the  property  income  received  by  partnerships  and  estates  other 
than  income  from  sugar.  In  the  item  for  rent  no  deduction  has  been  made 
for  depreciation  since  a  lack  of  information  would  have  resulted  in  rather 
arbitrary  assumptions  being  made  as  to  the  appropriate  rate  at  which  gross 
rents  should  be  capitalized  for  calculating  depreciation  of  dwellings. 

(4)  Savings  of  Corporations 

Under  this  item  all  the  net  profits  of  companies  and  the  revenue  net  of 
interest  of  the  Sugar  Boards  are  included. 

(5)  Direct  Taxes  on  Corporations 

This  is  a  fairly  straightforward  item  being  deriv'ed  from  inland  revenue 
returns  of  companies. 

(6)  General  Government  Income  from  Property  and  Entrepreneurship 

This  comprises: 

(a)  profits  made  on  government  enterprises; 

(b)  rent,  interest  and  dividends  earned; 

(c)  an  estimate  of  imputed  rent  of  government  buildings;  and, 

(d)  as  a  debt  item  interest  paid  out  by  government  on  the  public  debt. 

An  aggregate  of  the  above  six  items  resulted  in  our  national  income.  This 

forms  the  expenditure  side  of  Account'  2  of  our  set  of  accounts  and  is  equal 
to  the  net  national  product  at  factor  cost  on  the  receipts  side  of  the  same 
account.  In  our  estimate  of  the  national  income,  we  have  looked  at  the  eco¬ 
nomy  from  the  income  rather  than  the  output  point  of  view.  However,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  sources  of  our  income  figures  are  completely  independent 
of  those  used  to  arrive  at  our  output  figures.  As  a  result  they  do  not  provide 
a  true  cross  check  to  our  output  estimates.  There  were  at  least  four  main 
obstacles  to  obtaining  completely  independent  sources  of  incomes  generated 
in  Barbados. 

Most  "small  traders”  and  property  owners,  as  well  as  the  large  numbers 
of  peasants  with  very  tiny  plots  under  sugar  cane,  and  the  hucksters  of 
ground  provisions,  live  chickens  and  fish,  could  not  be  assessed  except  on 
the  same  "value  added”  basis  used  in  the  gross  domestic  product  tables.  In 
addition  there  is  in  many  cases  no  clear-cut  distinction  between  wages  and 
profits  among  many  small  traders  and  peasant  proprietors.  Especially  is  this 
so  in  the  case  of  the  very  small  shopkeepers  and  peasant  farmers  who  rely 
mostly  on  their  own  and  family  labour  and  who,  therefore,  do  not  actually 
pay  wage  rates.  In  the  field  of  agriculture  our  estimates  are  particularly 
weak  since  they  reflect  deficiencies  in  the  data  available,  relating  to  the 
peasant  sector.  Our  figures  for  the  plantations  and  for  partnerships  and 
estates  are  more  reliable.  Also,  movement  between  occupations  —  in  hard 
times  from  sugar  to  construction  and  service  trades  and  back  again  in  crop 
times  to  sugar  —  makes  it  difficult  to  distinguish  clearly  between  earnings 
on  a  purely  industrial  basis.  Since  “Compensation  of  Employees"  was  the 
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largest  item  in  our  table,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  it  in  slightly  more  detail. 

Our  aggregate  figure  was  based  on  wages  and  salaries  obtained  under  the 
following  heads: 

(i)  Sugar  cane  and  sugar  processing,  (ii)  government,  (iii)  manufactur¬ 
ing,  (iv)  mining  and  quarrying,  (v)  construction  and  engineering,  (vi)  dis¬ 
tribution  and  commerce,  (vii)  finance,  (viii)  service  trades. 

A  great  deal  of  information  was  obtained  from  inland  revenue  sources  with 
the  exception  of  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  government  and  in  the  service 
trades.  In  some  cases  we  had  in  the  absence  of  adequate  information  to  work 
backwards  from  output  figures.  This  is  especially  true  of  mining  and  quarry¬ 
ing,  building  construction  and  transport.  From  an  industrial  point  of  view 
our  total  of  earnings  on  manufacturing  is  an  underestimate  since  our  break¬ 
down  allows  wages  and  salaries  in  sugar  processing  to  be  lumped  with  wages 
and  salaries  in  sugar  growing.  This  treatment  of  sugar  processing  is  entirely 
different  from  that  followed  in  the  estimation  of  the  gross  domestic  product. 
Although  we  did  distinguish  between  field  and  factory  in  the  gross  domestic 
product  estimates,  yet  from  the  national  income  point  of  view  it  seems  that 
an  aggregate  figure  for  wages  and  salaries  earned  in  sugar  generally  is  in 
this  particular  case  a  better  approach.  The  sources  of  information  relating 
to  government  wages  and  salaries  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  our  notes 
on  the  gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost. 

Generally  speaking  the  greater  part  of  the  national  income  was  generated 
in  the  form  of  wages  and  salaries,  though  the  cash  income  earned  from  plan¬ 
tations,  professions  and  other  unincorporated  business  was  also  relatively 
large.  Apart  from  the  professions,  the  bulk  of  this  item  consists  of  the  income 
of  small  traders.  The  cash  income  of  small  farmers  covered  mostly  the  canes 
and  provisions  marketed.  The  separate  item  listed  under  subsistence  relates 
to  imputed  income  from  crops  consumed  on  small  farms  and  plantations. 

The  savings  in  the  form  of  the  undistributed  profits  of  the  locally  owned 
corporations  is  important,  being  in  magnitude  roughly  twice  the  amount  paid 
in  direct  taxes  by  local  and  foreign  companies  together. 

On  the  receipts  side  of  the  National  Income  Account  we  have  the  gross 
domestic  product,  at  factor  cost,  and  of  relatively  less  importance  the  net  fac¬ 
tor  income  payments  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  provisions  for  the 
consumption  of  fixed  capital.  These  are  considered  at  greater  length  in  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  Balance  of  Payments  and  Capital  Formation  in 
Barbados  respectively. 

What  the  table  of  National  Income  by  factor  shares  does  show,  however, 
is  the  effect  on  wages  and  salaries  and  profits  earned  in  sugar  of  the  fall  in 
output  in  1956.  The  decrease  in  income  is  reflected  not  only  in  the  com¬ 
panies’  share  of  the  total  wages,  salaries  and  property  incomes  from  sugar 
but  also  in  the  incomes  earned  from  cane  by  peasant  farmers  and  unincor¬ 
porated  estates.  The  fall  in  the  levies  of  the  Sugar  Boards  and  in  the  net 
profits  of  the  companies  (mostly  sugar)  also  provide  an  indication  of  the 
less  favourable  position  of  the  industry  in  1956. 


TABLE  52.  Natioxai.  Income  by  Factor  Shares. 
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As  far  as  the  direct  taxes  on  corporations  are  concerned  the  slight  increase 
from  1955  to  1956  is  due  almost  entirely  to  increased  profits  outside  of  sugar. 
Likewise  the  small  rise  in  government  income  from  property  and  entrepre¬ 
neurship  is  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  rise  in  profits  on  government  enter¬ 
prises. 

From  Table  52  it  is  possible  to  derive  the  percentage  contributions  made 
to  the  national  income  from  various  sources. 

TABLE  53.  National  Income  by  Factor  Shares. 

( percentages ) 

1955  1956 

%  % 


(1) 

Compensation  of  employees 

Jamaica 

57.6 

Barbados 

54.9 

Jamaica 

57.8 

Barbados 

57.3 

(2) 

Income  from  farms,  professions 
and  unincorporated  enterprises 

24.5 

25.4 

21.0 

24.6 

(3) 

Income  from  property 

12.5 

5.5 

13.3 

6.4 

(4) 

Savings  of  corporations 

3.0 

8.8 

5.6 

6.1 

(5) 

Direct  taxes  on  corporations 

2.2 

4.8 

2.1 

4.9 

(6) 

General  government  income  from 
property  and  entrepreneurship 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

0.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

If  we  compare  the  above  percentages  with  the  distribution  of  the  national 
income  shares  in  Jamaica  for  the  years  1955  and  1956,  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  much  similarity  between  (a)  the  shares  of  compensation  of  employees  (b) 
general  government  income  from  property  and  entrepreneurship  and  (c)  the 
income  from  farms,  properties  and  other  unincorporated  enterprises  in  the 
case  of  both  islands,  although  in  the  Jamaican  estimates  the  income  from 
unincorporated  enterprises  is  shown  separately  from  the  income  from  farms 
and  professions  etc.  (See  page  9  of  The  National  Income  of  Jamaica,  1956). 

The  main  differences  lie  in  three  items  (a)  the  contribution  of  direct  taxes 
to  the  national  income  (b)  the  savings  of  corporations  and  (c)  the  income 
from  property. 

Unlike  Jamaica,  where  the  proportion  of  direct  taxes  to  the  national  income 
is  slightly  more  than  2  per  cent,  the  relative  share  of  direct  taxes  on  com¬ 
panies  in  the  national  income  of  Barbados  is  more  than  twice  as  much.  Of 
even  more  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  corporate  income  tax  in 
Barbados  has  been  a  relatively  stable  percentage  of  the  national  income.  The 
most  likely  explanation  for  this  lies  in  the  more  static  nature  of  the  Barbadian 
economy  compared  with  that  of  Jamaica  in  terms  both  of  “the  growth  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole  and  the  growth  of  the  corporate  structure  within  the 
economy”  (8). 

The  item  “Savings  of  corporations”  in  the  case  of  the  Barbadian  and  Ja¬ 
maican  estimates  may  not  be  strictly  comparable,  since  in  the  case  of  the 
former  this  item  includes  the  net  profits  of  companies  as  well  as  the  net  in¬ 
come  of  the  Sugar  Boards.  Taken  separately  the  net  profits  of  companies 
would  account  for  approximately  5  per  cent  only  of  the  national  income. 
This  is  comparable  with  the  1956  Jamaican  estimate  of  5.6  per  cent. 
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The  item  “Income  from  property”  is  rather  smaller  in  relative  terms  as  a 
share  of  the  national  income  than  it  is  in  Jamaica.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
may  lie  in  the  smallness  of  the  estimate  for  rent  given  in  the  gross  domestic 
product  and  net  of  rates  and  maintenance  in  the  national  income  total.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  relative  value  of  rent  in  the  national  income  in 
Barbados  is  low  compared  with  similar  estimates  for  other  Caribbean  terri¬ 
tories.  Some  allowances  have  been  made  for  possible  changes  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  data  on  which  the  estimate  has  been  based  (Straw’s  consumption  esti¬ 
mates  1951-52).  However,  the  deficiency  in  detailed  data  relating  to  rents 
in  the  island  makes  an  early  full  scale  survey  of  housing  a  necessity. 


CHAPTER  VII 


A.  Private  Consumption  Expenditure 

Method  of  Procedure  Used  in  Obtaining  Estimates 
We  obtained  first  of  all  data  relating  to  the  imports  of  goods.  To  these  we 
added  estimates  of  the  value  of  domestic  production  in  each  of  the  different 
categories,  deducting  from  the  relevant  items  the  value  of  domestic  products 
which  were  exported  rather  than  consumed  at  home. 

Although  it  might  have  been  possible  to  show  a  more  detailed  breakdown 
of  certain  components  of  this  table,  in  particular  cases  this  seemed  inadvis¬ 
able  where  single  firms  or  a  couple  of  firms  provided  the  greater  part  of  the 
output  concerned,  e.g.  ice  cream,  tobacco  and  cigarettes. 

Our  estimates  for  books,  magazines  and  newspapers  were  based  on  im¬ 
ports  of  printed  matter  as  well  as  on  the  value  of  newspaper  circulation 
within  Barbados.  There  are  in  the  island  six  weekly  newspapers  (one  of 
which  is  published  three  times  a  week)  and  one  daily  newspaper.  We  were 
able  to  obtain  average  circulation  figures  for  each  of  the  newspapers.  These 
circulation  figures  were  then  valued  at  prevailing  prices  charged  for  the 
various  newspapers.  Table  54  shows  the  value  of  newspaper  consumption 
in  the  island. 

TABLE  54.  Value  of  Newspaper  Consumption. 

$  (000) 


Daily  Newspapers  Weekly  Newspapers 

219.0  136.5 

With  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  non-residents  in  the  island,  it  has  also 
been  necessary  to  make  certain  deductions.  The  main  items  excluded  have 
been  expenditure  by  tourists,  expenditure  by  foreign  consulates  as  well  as 
expenditures  by  foreign  visitors  and  seamen. 

There  was  an  increase  in  total  private  consumption  expenditure  from  1955 
to  1956,  reflecting  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  all  items,  though  the  largest 
increases  were  shown  by  the  food  and  durable  consumer  goods  sections. 
I'hough  such  favourable  changes  in  these  two  last  named  indicators  can  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  a  rising  standard  of  living,  they  are  alone  incapable  of 
providing  a  sufficient  condition  for  such  a  rise.  We  would  need  to  know 
much  more  about  the  extent  to  which  relative  shares  of  income  generated 
are  reflected  in  changes  in  import  figures,  and  whether  the  increased  im¬ 
ports  of  food  and  durable  goods  were  being  absorbed  at  all  income  levels 
throughout  the  community  or  whether  they  contributed  to  a  rise  in  living 
levels  among  certain  sections  of  the  population  only.  We  would  also  need 
to  know  more  about  the  changes  taking  place  in  patterns  of  consumption 
over  time. 
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At  first  sight  it  appears  that  rising  land  values,  especially  around  the  more 
fashionable  residential  areas  not  too  far  from  the  city,  do  provide  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  demand  for  building  lots  has  not  fallen  off.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gradual  acceptance,  even  at  lower  middle-class  income  brackets, 
of  the  necessity  for  a  car,  refrigerator,  and  other  household  durables  gives 
the  outside  observer  the  impression  that  these  new  types  of  investment  must 
to  some  extent  be  competitive  with  the  older  forms.  The  Barbadian  economy 
on  the  whole  has  failed  to  show  any  signs  of  buoyancy  of  incomes  which 
has  resulted  in  Jamaica,  for  example,  from  a  number  of  simultaneous  causes 
relating  to  the  more  rapid  pace  of  development.  Yet  the  rise  in  income  levels 
generally  over  time,  coupled  with  more  recent  policy  changes,  e.g.  the  more 
co-operative  attitude  of  government  towards  loans  to  civil  servants  to  pur¬ 
chase  cars,  will  accentuate  the  tendency  for  imports  of  consumer  durables 
to  increase. 

Following  are  the  tables  of  expenditure  on  the  various  items  of  personal 
consumption  given  in  value  terms  and  as  a  percentage  of  total  personal  con¬ 
sumption.  Our  table  showing  the  percentage  distribution  of  personal  con¬ 
sumption  expenditure  by  commodity  groups  has  fewer  subheads  than  the 
normal  twelve  usually  found  in  the  standard  United  Nations  table.  Apart 
from  showing  only  ten  sub-divisions,  our  table  distinguishes  between  rela¬ 
tive  expenditure  on  durable  household  goods,  non-durable  household  goods 
and  domestic  services  instead  of  the  usual  distinction  between  expenditure 
on  household  operation  inclusive  of  domestic  services  and  furniture,  furnish¬ 
ings  and  other  household  equipment.  Expenditure  on  drink  and  tobacco  are 
also  shown  jointly.  On  the  other  hand  our  item  ‘'Miscellaneous  services” 
shows  an  amalgamation  of  all  expenditure  on  services  other  than  domestic 
services  and  this  includes  expenditure  on  personal  care  and  health  as  well 
as  hotels.  This  may  account  for  the  smallness  of  the  item  “Recreation  and 
entertainment”  —  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total  compared  with  6.4  per  cent  and 
7.2  per  cent  in  1955  and  1956  in  the  case  of  the  Jamaican  estimates,  where 
expenditure  on  hotels  is  included  with  “Recreation  and  entertainment”  rather 
than  with  “Miscellaneous  services”.  Expenditure  on  education,  being  on  re¬ 
lative  terms  of  greater  importance  in  this  sub-item  in  the  case  of  Barbados 
than  it  is  in  Jamaica,  is  also  a  contributive  factor  in  accounting  for  the 
greater  aggregate  value  of  “Miscellaneous  services”  in  the  former  territory. 
The  value  of  non-resident  consumption  expenditure  is  not  only  the  third 
largest  component  of  total  personal  consumption  expenditure,  it  is  also  an 
item  which  can  be  expected  to  become  more  important  as  more  and  more 
effort  is  made  to  increase  the  potentials  of  the  tourist  industry. 


TABLE  55.  Composition  ok  Personal  Consumption  Expenditure,  1955-56 
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TABLE  56.  Perce.ntace  Distribution  of  Personal  Consumption  Expendituhk 
By  Commodity  Groups 


Commodity  Groups 

1955 

% 

1956 

% 

Food 

44.6 

44.4 

Drink  and  tobacco 

5.6 

5.3 

Clothing  and  footwear 

6.3 

6.3 

Fuel  and  light 

1.7 

1.7 

Rent  etc. 

3.3 

3.3 

Expenditure  on  durable  household  goods 

1.4 

1.5 

Expenditure  on  non-durable  household  goods 

9.8 

10.1 

Expenditure  on  domestic  services 

3.0 

3.1 

Transport  and  communication 

9.0 

9.5 

Recreation  and  entertainment 

1.4 

1.4 

Miscellaneous  services 

13.9 

13.4 

100.0 

100.0 

Note;  Value  of  consumption  expenditure  by  non-residents 

included  over  10.5  per  cent 

in  1955 

and  11.6  per  cent  in  1956. 


B.  The  Government  Sector 

For  the  purpose  of  our  accounts  and  supplementary  tables  it  was  necessary 
to  show  a  breakdown  of  government  expenditure  under  the  following  heads: 

(1)  Government  consumption  expenditure,  i.e.  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  including  grants  etc.; 

(2)  Expenditure  by  government  on  subsidies; 

(3)  Current  transfers  made  to  households; 

(4)  Current  transfers  made  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  received  from 
the  rest  of  the  world; 

(5)  The  savings  of  general  government. 

Government  Consumption  Expenditure 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  aggregate  figure  under  this  head  we  obtained 
estimates  for  government  expenditure  on:  (a)  Wages  and  salaries;  (b)  Loc¬ 
ally  purchased  goods  and  services;  (c)  Imported  materials;  (d)  Expenditure 
on  official  travel  overseas;  (e)  Expenditure  on  the  interest  charges  in  res¬ 
pect  of  the  public  debt.  From  this  aggregate  figure  we  subtracted  the  value 
of  sales  by  government  to  households  and  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

As  far  as  government  wages  and  salaries  are  concerned  it  has  always  been 
customary  to  show  these  together.  However,  by  the  method  which  we 
have  described  in  the  notes  on  our  gross  domestic  product  estimate  we 
were  able  to  separate  wages  from  salaries.  As  might  be  expected  the  bulk 
of  government  factor  payments  to  employees  took  the  form  of  salaries  rather 
than  wages. 

In  the  case  of  local  purchases  of  goods  and  services  and  purchases  from 
abroad  made  by  government,  a  certain  amount  of  estimation  had  to  be  done, 
since  government  accounts  make  no  distinction  in  terms  of  source  of  pur¬ 
chase.  Also  since  many  local  purchases,  especially  of  the  less  valuable  ar¬ 
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1956 


% 

44.4 

5.3 

6.3 
1.7 

3.3 

1.5 
10.1 

3.1 

9.5 

1.4 
13.4 

100.0  1 
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ticles,  are  really  imported  privately  by  contractual  firms  for  government  use, 
the  distinction  between  local  and  overseas  purchases  becomes  even  more 
blurred.  By  obtaining  figures  based  on  indent  returns  over  a  given  period  we 
were  able  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  total  purchases  which  could 
safely  be  labelled  “overseas”. 

Expenditure  by  government  on  interest  payments  and  on  the  local  debt 
were  easy  to  obtain  from  the  Accountant  General’s  Report  which  gave  de¬ 
tails  of  leave  passages  granted  as  well  as  the  value  of  interest  payments 
made.  Similarly  we  were  able  to  obtain  reliable  estimates  of  the  value  of 
goods  and  services  sold  by  government  to  the  general  public. 

The  large  increase  in  government  consumption  expenditure  which  our 
total  estimates  reveal,  can  be  accounted  for  almost  entirely  in  terms  of  the 
increase  in  compensation  paid  by  government  to  employees  as  a  result  of 
the  salary  regrading  recommended  by  the  Godsall  Report.  This  increase  was 
large  enough  to  compensate  for  the  slight  fall  off  in  government  expenditure 
on  local  purchases. 

There  was  little  significant  change  in  either  of  the  other  items  such  as  in¬ 
terest  charges,  or  the  expenditure  on  official  travel  overseas.  Table  57 
shows  the  main  details  of  general  government  consumption  expenditure. 


T.\BLE  57.  Government  Consumption  Expenditure,  by  Type  of  Expenditure. 

$  ( million ) 


Expenditure 

1955 

1956 

Wages 

0.4 

0.4 

Salaries 

5.4 

6.4 

Purchases  of  locally  produced  goods  and  services 

Purchases  from  overseas,  including  expenditure  on  official  travel 

2.5 

2.6 

overseas  and  interest  on  the  public  debt  paid  overseas 

0.5 

0.6 

Less  sales  of  goods  and  services  by  government 

—1.3 

—1.4 

Total 

7.5 

8.6 

TABLE  58.  Central  Government  Expenditure  on 

Current  Account 

$ 

( million ) 

Government  consumption  expenditure 

7.5 

8.6 

Subsidies 

0.7 

0.7 

Current  transfers  to  households 

3.0 

4.1 

Savings 

5.0 

4.6 

Total 

16.2 

18.0 

In  order,  however,  to  show  government  consumption  expenditure  as  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  total  government  expenditure  on  current  account  we  have  also 
included  another  table.  From  Table  58  it  is  clear  that  government  consump¬ 
tion  expenditure  accounted  for  approximately  half  of  total  government  cur¬ 
rent  expenditure,  and  ciurent  transfers  to  households  were  responsible  for  19 
per  cent  and  23  per  cent  of  the  total  respectively  in  1955  and  1956.  Savings 
of  government  on  current  account  showed  a  fall  over  the  period  from  31  per 
cent  in  1955  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1956. 
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Subsidies 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  total  figure  for  subsidies  shows  little  change 
over  the  period  under  consideration  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  relative 
emphasis.  While  the  food  subsidies  have  been  declining  since  the  war  and 
are  now  less  than  one-third  of  the  1949  figure,  the  current  deficit  of  the 
Waterworks  Department  (considered  as  a  subsidized  service  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  accounts)  has  been  large  enough  to  keep  the  total  value  of  subsidies 
stable.  This  changing  composition  of  the  total  figure  is  important  in  that 
subsidies  are  often  considered  primarily  as  a  cost  of  living  stabilizer.  In  this 
case  it  seems  that  the  declining  importance  of  the  food  subsidies  makes  it 
necessary,  in  speaking  of  subsidies,  to  distinguish  clearly  between  subsidies  as 
a  whole  and  food  subsidies,  since  these  two  items  need  not  necessarily  show 
the  same  trend. 

The  Savings  of  General  Government 

The  level  of  savings  of  general  government  as  determined  by  the  amount 
of  surplus  on  current  account  of  revenue  over  expenditure  has  shown  a  con¬ 
tinuous  decline  since  1954.  It  was  during  the  financial  year  1954-55  that  the 
surplus  on  current  account  reached  its  highest  level  (sUghtly  over  $5  mil¬ 
lion).  Although  the  total  of  current  revenue  by  central  government  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  the  relatively  larger  increase  in  1955  and  1956  of  total 
current  expenditure  on  goods  and  services  has  been  reflected  in  a  fall  in 
the  surplus.  In  terms  of  the  Abstract  classification,  however,  this  head  is 
obscured  somewhat  by  the  linking  of  surplus  estimates  of  government  on 
current  account  with  other  capital  receipts  such  as  the  yield  from  death 
duties  and  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  grants.  Since  these  have  for 
the  most  part  been  at  a  higher  level  over  the  last  three  years,  they  have 
tended  to  more  than  offset  the  fall  in  government  savings  so  that  this  fall 
is  merely  reflected  in  the  slower  rise  of  total  government  revenue  on  capital 
account. 

Government  current  expenditure  can  also  be  shown  by  purpose  of  expen¬ 
diture.  Such  a  breakdown  is  given  in  Table  59  and  involves  certain  changes 
from  the  classifications  given  for  government  current  expenditure  in  the  Bar¬ 
bados  Government  Abstract  of  Statistics  published  in  1956.  Six  main  head- 

TABLE  59.  Classification  of  Current  Expenditure  by  Purpose  of  Expenditure 

( 1 )  Education.  All  current  expenditure  on  education  was  included  here; 

(2)  General  Administration.  We  included  under  this  head  expenditure  under  the  following: 
Governor,  Secretariat,  Accountant  General,  Auditor  General,  Customs,  Powder  Magazine, 
Registration,  Legislation,  Pensions,  Charges  of  Debt  and  Income  Tax; 

(3)  Economic  Service.^.  These  include  expenditure  on  Public  Market,  Fire  Brigade,  Science 
and  Agriculture,  Electrical  Inspector,  Peasants  Loan  Bank  and  Water  Works; 

(4)  Social  Services.  The  main  items  which  fall  within  this  category  are  Industrial  Schools, 
Ecclesiastical,  Public  Library,  Medical,  Subsidies  and  Grants,  Labour,  Housing  Board,  Old 
Age  Pensions,  Social  Welfare; 

(5)  Communications.  This  item  consists  of  expenditure  on  Harbour  and  Shipping,  Civil  Avi¬ 
ation,  Highways  and  Transport,  and  Lighthouses; 

(6)  Law  and  Order.  The  following  subheads  were  included  in  the  main  estimates:  Legal,  Judi¬ 
ciary,  Police,  Prisons  and  Barbados  Regiment. 
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ings  are  given  in  Table  59  as  follows:  (1)  Education,  (2)  General  Adminis¬ 
tration,  (3)  Economic  Services,  (4)  Social  Services,  (5)  Communications, 
(6)  Law  and  order.  The  items  placed  under  each  of  these  heads  are  shown 
in  Table  59, 


TABLE  60.  Centhal  Government  Consumption  by  Purpose 
Calendar  Years  1955  and  1956 


FOR 

$  ( million ) 


Total 

Educ¬ 

ation 

General  Ad¬ 
ministration 

Economic 

Services 

Other 

Social 

Services 

Communi¬ 

cation 

Law  and 
Order 

1955 

1956 

8.50 

8.60 

1.51 

1.38 

1.31 

1.45 

1.93 

1.93 

2.06 

2.11 

0.80 

0.80 

0.89 

0.93 

There  are  certain  differences  in  our  treatment  of  government  e.xpenditure 
by  purpose  compared  with  that  of  Table  4  of  the  Accountant  General’s  Re¬ 
port  labelled  ‘‘Ordinary  Expenditure  under  Services”.  Since  we  allow  for  a 
IcU'ger  number  of  subheadings  we  have  taken  certain  items  out  of  “Other 
Services”  and  included  these  under  “Economic  Services”.  “Law  and  Order” 
has  been  removed  from  “General  Administration”  and  forms  a  subheading 
on  its  own.  Communications  are  now  also  shown  separately  and  Social  Ser¬ 
vices  become  more  comprehensive,  including  pensions  and  housing  as  well 
as  subsidiary  payments. 

At  least  in  one  respect  the  Abstract  Classification  does  not  tally  with  the 
Table  4  of  the  Accountant  General’s  Report.  The  difference  is  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Post  Office  net  receipts.  This  is  rightly  included  under  Commercial 
Undertakings  in  the  government  report  but  falls  under  Indirect  Taxes  in 
Table  73  of  the  1956  Barbados  Abstract  of  Statistics.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  transfer  of  Post  Office  net  receipts  to  “property  income”  would  be  made, 
thus  bringing  the  classification  followed  in  the  Abstract  and  that  of  the 
Accountant  General’s  Report  more  into  line  with  each  other  and  with  the 
national  accounts  under  the  United  Nations  formulation. 


Central  Government  Revenue  on  Current  Account 

An  analysis  of  government  receipts  has  also  been  necessary  for  accounting 
purposes.  Estimates  were  made  with  regard  to:  (a)  income  from  property 
and  entrepreneurship;  (b)  interest  payments  made  in  respect  of  the  public 
debt;  (c)  current  transfers  to  government  from  households;  (d)  indirect 
taxes;  (e)  direct  taxes  paid  by  companies  and  households. 

A  word  must  be  said  here  about  certain  differences  which  arise  in  our 
treatment  of  income  from  property  and  entrepreneurship  and  that  followed 
in  the  “Abstract  of  Statistics”  of  the  Government  of  Barbados  (1956).  In  the 
Abstract  property  incomes  received  by  government  consist  only  of  rent,  in¬ 
terest  and  income  from  currency  note  issue,  escheated  properties  as  well  as 
the  net  gain  or  loss  from  government  commercial  undertakings.  In  addition 
to  these  items  we  have  included  a  figure  for  the  imputed  rent  of  government 
buildings  while  deducting  interest  paid  on  the  public  debt  (taken  from 
Head  XXVII  of  the  Accountant  General’s  Report). 
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In  the  case  of  “Other  Current  Transfers  from  Households”  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Abstract  classification  so  that  our  estimates  are  more  than  mere 
social  security  payments,  e.g.  Widows  and  Orphans  and  Savings  Bank  Staff 
Pensions  Contributions.  Other  items  included  are  the  reimbursement  of  loans 
made  by  government  to  fishermen,  the  reimbursement  of  emigration  expenses, 
unclaimed  and  undistributed  moneys  outstanding. 

Under  our  head  of  Indirect  Ta.\es  we  included  earnings  from  customs  and 
e.xcise  (including  e.xcise  on  rum,  stamp  duties,  sweepstakes  and  entertain¬ 
ment  tax,  licences  and  royalties  and  fines).  We  departed  once  more  from 
the  Abstract  Classification  here  in  that  we  did  not  include  net  receipts  from 
the  Post  Office  under  Indirect  Taxes  as  is  done  in  Table  73  of  the  Abstract. 
Instead  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  were  included  under  “Income  from  Pro¬ 
perty  and  Entrepreneurship”  as  part  of  profits  from  government  enterprises. 
Such  a  distinction  seems  to  be  much  more  logical  than  that  followed  in  the 
Abstract  Table. 


TABLE  61.  Central  Government  Revenue  on  Current  Account. 

$  ( million ) 


1955 

1956 

Indirect  taxes 

9.6 

10.9 

Direct  taxes  on  households 

2.6 

2.9 

Direct  taxes  on  companies 

3.5 

3.6 

Other  current  transfers  from  households 

0.4 

0.4 

Income  from  property  and  entrepreneurship 

0.6 

0.6 

Less  interest  on  the  public  debt 

—0.2 

—0.2 

Net  transfers  from  the  rest  of  the  world 

—0.3 

—0.2 

Total 

16.2 

18.0 

From  Table  61  it  is  obvious  that  indirect  taxes  continue  to  be  the  main 
source  of  government  revenue.  Yields  from  indirect  taxes  were  responsible 
in  1955  and  1956  for  approximately  60  per  cent  of  total  government  revenue 
on  current  account.  The  bulk  of  indirect  taxes  (about  95  per  cent)  was  de¬ 
rived  from  customs  and  excise  duties.  As  far  as  the  receipts  of  government 
from  direct  taxation  are  concerned  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  this  figure 
over  the  period.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  be  able  to  assess  the  effects  on  total 
yields  by  the  new  P.A.Y.E.  system  which  was  introduced  in  1957.  However, 
in  both  1955  and  1956  direct  taxes  accounted  for  only  36  per  cent  of  total 
current  revenue. 

When  a  breakdown  of  taxation  between  corporate  and  non-corporate  tax¬ 
payers  is  made  it  becomes  clear  that  companies  continue  to  be  responsible 
for  the  bulk  of  the  tax  payments.  On  a  percentage  basis  the  relative  shares 
of  firms  and  non-corporate  individuals  are  as  follows: 

1955  1956 

Direct  taxes  on  corporations  60%  55% 

Direct  taxes  on  households  40%  45% 

In  an  economy  like  that  of  Barbados  where  the  low  level  of  income  per 
head  results  in  a  lowering  of  the  yield  which  might  be  expected  from  direct 
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taxation  of  households,  given  the  present  spread  of  the  tax  net,  continued 
dependence  for  direct  taxation  of  companies  thus  appears  to  be  necessary. 
Any  programme  of  economic  development  which  succeeds  in  broadening  the 
industrial  base  of  the  island  could,  however,  be  expected  to  have  a  two-fold 
effect.  Not  only  would  taxable  incomes  be  expected  to  increase,  with  the 
result  that  the  yield  from  direct  taxation  of  individuals  rises;  in  addition,  tax¬ 
ation  of  companies  should  also  increase  since  there  would  be  more  com¬ 
panies  to  tax  and  the  profitability  of  existing  companies  might  increase  as 
a  result  of  the  achievement  of  external  economies  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  a  number  of  new  industries.  It  might  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  raise  the 
level  of  direct  taxation  in  Barbados  at  the  present  time.  However,  scope 
exists  for  increasing  the  yield  from  indirect  taxation. 

Net  Transfers  Received  by  Government  from  the  Rest  of  the  World 

This  item  is  a  component  of  (a)  the  transfers  made  by  government  to  the 
rest  of  the  world;  (b)  transfers  received  by  government  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  As  far  as  transfers  are  concerned  we  have  taken  into  consideration 
gifts  to  charitable  organizations  abroad,  payment  by  government  to  the 
U.C.W.I.  and  expenditure  by  government  of  a  similar  nature. 

Transfer  payments  made  to  government  include,  among  other  items,  money 
received  from  overseas  governments  and  persons  under  the  Hurricane  Relief 
Fund.  On  the  whole  the  amounts  under  these  two  heads  are  fairly  small 
compared  with  the  other  items  in  the  government  account,  and  they  show 
much  less  tendency  to  change,  except  in  the  case  of  such  extraordinary  re¬ 
ceipts  as  those  under  Hurricane  Relief. 

The  Relationship  between  Central  and  Local  Government 

So  far  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  role  of  the  central 
government  in  the  economy  of  Barbados.  Local  government  activity,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  fiscal  field,  cannot  be  ignored,  however.  Until  1959  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  eleven  parishes  in  the  island  through  V'estries  elected  annually 
for  each  parish  has  been  the  basis  of  local  government  in  Barbados.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  existed  in  each  parish  various  commissions  charged,  as  their 
names  suggest,  with  the  performance  of  specific  functions,  e.g.  the  Guard¬ 
ians  of  the  Poor,  the  Commissioners  of  Health  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Highways. 

The  main  functions  performed  by  the  local  government  bodies  were  natur¬ 
ally  centred  around  the  parish,  for  example  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
parish  churches,  sanitary  conveniences,  parish  roads,  markets,  burial  grounds 
and  cemeteries  as  well  as  the  provision  of  poor  relief  and  grants  to  charitable 
institutions. 

This  does  not,  however,  imply  any  very  clear  delineation  of  the  boundaries 
between  central  and  local  government.  In  many  cases  there  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  overlapping  of  functions.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  education, 
the  Vestries  were  required  to  pay  the  Education  Board  specified  sums  to  be 
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distributed  among  various  schools.  The  financial  contribution  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  local  fire  brigades  has  been  a  joint  responsibility  of  both  central  and 
local  government.  In  the  case  of  public  utility  undertakings  contracts  are 
u.sually  made  by  the  Water  Works  Department  (Central  Government)  for 
supplying  the  water  required  for  sewage  disposal  and  drains. 

Local  government  authorities  in  most  countries  have  been  peculiarly  sen¬ 
sitive  to  any  encroachment  on  their  domain  by  central  government.  The  ris¬ 
ing  cost  of  providing  services  in  terms  of  the  limited  sources  of  finance  at 
the  disposal  of  local  government  authorities  has  often  had  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  needs  of  the  local  bodies  for  financial  assistance  from  central 
government.  As  a  result  a  greater  measure  of  policy  control  and  regulation 
by  central  government  is  usually  inevitable. 

In  an  island  of  the  size  and  resources  of  Barbados  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  local  government  authorities  should  be  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on 
financial  assistance  from  the  central  government.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
also  necessary  that  local  government  should  maintain  some  autonomy  and 
not  merely  be  an  extension  of  central  government  at  the  local  level.  As  a 
result  the  need  for  great  flexibility  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  is  essential.  In  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  by  means  of  a  com¬ 
promise,  the  Maude  report  suggests  that  central  government  control  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  Fire  Brigade  and  the  police  be  extended  since  the  entire  cost 
of  these  two  services  should  be  borne  by  the  central  government.  However, 
in  the  administration  of  central  government  grants-in-aid,  while  these  should 
be  given  to  supplement  local  resources  for  the  provision  of  valuable  services 
“they  should  not  cover  the  whole  cost  nor  the  residual  cost  of  the  service 
over  a  fixed  sum”.* 

The  change  in  local  government  organization  in  1959,  as  a  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Maude  report  has  meant  that  instead  of  eleven  Ves¬ 
tries,  only  three  divisions  now  exist  for  local  government  purposes.  This 
amalgamation  has  been  considered  desirable  because  of  the  previous  lack 
of  co-ordination  between  the  operations  of  the  eleven  Vestries  in  certain 
fields,  e.g.  in  the  administration  of  public  health.  The  division  of  the  island 
into  three  main  local  government  sections  should  result  in  greater  uniformity 
in  the  practices  of  local  government  authorities  in  the  island  and  in  a  fuller 
use  of  the  resources  of  money  and  manpower  at  their  disposal. 

Since  some  of  the  other  main  recommendations  of  the  Maude  Commission 
cover  the  methods  of  taxation  employed  by  local  government  authorities  in 
Barbados,  some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  sources  of  revenue  at 
the  disposal  of  the  local  government  bodies. 

The  bulk  of  local  government  revenue  is  obtained  by  means  of  (a)  the 
property  tax  calculated  on  rental  value  and  levied  on  land  and  houses;  (b) 
the  trade  tax  levied  on  profit  from  trade  carried  on  in  each  parish.  We  have 

aWe  here  refer  to  the  report  submitted  by  Sir  John  Maude  in  1949  to  the  government  of 
Barbados  embodying  his  recommendation  for  a  review  of  the  local  government  system  in  the 
island  (7). 
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already  shown  that  the  revenue  so  derived  is  used  for  a  number  of  different 
purposes,  the  chief  being  to  pay  the  salaries  of  Vestry  clerks,  auditor,  asses¬ 
sors,  to  make  benefit  payments  in  respect  of  poor  relief  and  grants  to  various 
schools,  for  the  upkeep  of  churches,  chapels  and  on  sanitation. 

As  far  as  the  property  tax  is  concerned,  such  a  tax  may  refer  either  to  the 
“ownership  tax”  or  to  the  “occupancy  tax”.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the 
basis  of  assessment  has  always  been  either  that  of  acreage  in  the  case  of  un¬ 
derdeveloped  land  or  the  net  annual  value  in  the  case  of  land  with  a  building 
unit.  The  Maude  Commission  recommended  that  assessment  on  the  basis  of 
acreage  should  be  abandoned  and  ownership  tax  should  be  wholly  assessed 
on  the  annual  value  of  rented  land,  including  chattel  houses  exceeding  a  cer¬ 
tain  specified  value.  The  main  reason  for  this  recommendation  was  that  in 
the  past  the  assessments  on  land  were  fixed  in  relation  to  revenue  needs  rather 
than  based  on  any  accurate  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  land,  nor  was  any 
distinction  made  bet^veen  good  and  bad  land. 

The  ‘‘occupancy  tax”  operates  in  respect  of  property  occupied  by  some 
person  other  than  the  owner.  The  main  basis  of  assessment  has  normally 
been  the  net  annual  value  corresponding  in  most  cases  to  the  actual  rent 
paid.  This  tax  has  yielded  very  little  in  the  way  of  revenue  to  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment  since  the  proportion  of  owner-occupied  houses  is  high.  These  are 
exempt  from  this  tax  and  its  abolition  has  been  recommended. 

Compared  with  the  total  figures  for  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  government,  local  government  revenue  and  expenditure  figures  bear  the 
following  ratio: 

TABLE  62. 

1955  (  %  )  1956  (  %  ) 

Bevenue  Expenditure  Revenue  Expenditure 

Central  government  88.9  84.8  88.0  84.4 

Local  government  11.1  15.2  12.0  15.6 

In  the  case  of  the  trade  tax  we  have  said  that  this  is  levied  on  the  profit 
from  trade  carried  on  in  each  parish.  The  operation  of  the  trade  tax  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  since  it  differs  a  great  deal  from  central  government  tax¬ 
ation  of  profits.  Central  government  enacts  tax  payments  from  companies  at 
the  rate  of  40  per  cent.  Since  such  taxation  is  based  on  profits,  no  tax  is  pav- 
able  in  respect  of  losses  in  any  particular  year.  In  addition  the  central  gov- 
frnment  allows  certain  deductions  to  be  made  for  interest  payments  on  loans 
as  well  as  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  directors.  The  Vestries  on  the  other  hand 
ilo  not  allow  local  taxes  to  be  written  off  in  respect  of  losses.  The  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  were  such  allowances  made,  there  might  take  place  con- 
.siderable  variation  in  the  annual  revenue  of  the  local  government  authorities. 
Such  instability  in  revenue  could  not  be  offset  except  by  altering  the  rates 
at  which  local  taxes  were  levied,  in  order  that  revenue  should  just  cover  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure.  Thus  the  entire  basis  underlying  the  assessment  for  local 
government  purposes  has  been  an  average  profit  rate  based  on  assessment 
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alter  the  second  year  of  trading.  In  addition  the  Vestries  do  not  permit  the 
same  deductions  allowed  by  the  central  government  in  respect  of  the  interest 
payments  made  or  directors’  salaries.  By  law  remuneration  must  not  e.xceed 
50  per  cent  of  the  average  net  profit  and  the  usual  allowance  for  directors 
salaries  must  not  be  more  than  £.600  per  year. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  certain  anomalies  arise  in  the  case  of  companies  as¬ 
sessed  for  both  central  government  and  local  government  taxation.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  a  company  which  had  made  a  loss  in  a  particular  year  might 
find  itself  paying  tax  to  the  local  government  on  fictitious  profits.  Over  a 
period  of  time  changing  trade  positions  of  individual  firms  will  not  be  ac¬ 
curately  reflected  in  the  tax  they  pay  to  the  Vestries.  The  real  disadvantage 
of  course  lies  with  the  declining  firms  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  system 
has  been  criticized.  In  the  case  of  the  more  prosperous  firms  what  the  1  teal 
government  does  not  get  if  the  assessment  rate  is  low  in  relation  to  turnover 
during  the  year  in  question,  is  paid  in  to  the  central  government  on  the  basis 
of  profits  after  deduction  of  operational  expenses,  among  them  the  expense 
of  Vestry  taxation.  It  is  too  early  to  assess  what  effect,  if  any,  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  form  and  function  of  local  government  in  the  island  will  have 
on  present  taxation  policy.  It  is  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  method  of 
c.ssessment  of  the  local  government  trade  tax  will  be  changed  to  conform 
with  that  of  the  income  tax  law  relating  to  profits  and  that  future  assess- 
n’ents  will  become  the  responsibility  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department.  The 
tax  might  also  be  extended  to  cover  all  small  traders,  provided  some  method 
of  licensing  of  such  traders  is  instituted.  All  profits  above  £150  from  any 
profession,  occupation,  trade  or  employment  might  be  included. 


CHAPTER  Vm 


Capital  Formation 

Our  estimates  of  gross  domestic  capital  formation  were  calculated  separ¬ 
ately  for  the  government  sector  and  for  the  private  sector.  In  a  sense  this 
breakdown  is  by  far  the  most  logical  since  it  isolates  the  contribution  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  accumulation  of  capital  within  the  island  and  provides  an 
indication  of  changes  not  only  in  total  gross  capital  formation  but  in  the 
relative  shares  of  government  and  private  persons  in  the  process.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  government  development  policy  the  distinction  is  thus  a 
useful  one  to  make. 

In  the  private  sector  we  have  made  a  further  breakdown  between  the  sugar 
industry  and  other  industries.  At  the  present  time  this  distinction  is  still 
valid  because  of  the  preponderance  of  the  sugar  industry,  compared  with  all 
others.  In  future  as  the  share  of  other  industries  increases  it  might  be  con¬ 
venient  to  show  a  further  breakdown  between  them  e.g.  showing  rum  separ¬ 
ately  from  edible  oils  and  fats  etc.,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  possible  the 
identification  of  the  industry  or  industries  responsible  for  the  largest  share  of 
capital  formation,  outside  of  sugar.  Especially  in  the  field  of  private  trans¬ 
port  such  distinction  would  be  useful.  Investment  in  public  transport  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  government  capital  formation  estimates. 

Lack  of  adequate  information  dealing  with  private  construction  of  dwel¬ 
ling  houses  has  prevented  us  from  distinguishing  between  the  different  uses 
to  which  the  savings  of  households  and  private  non-profit  institutions  have 
been  put.  The  information  from  which  we  derived  our  estimates  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  residential  buildings  and  structures  did  not  provide  a  firm  enough 
base  for  drawing  valid  conclusions  as  to  the  proportion  of  private  house 
building  to  total  gross  capital  formation. 

The  distinction  between  consumer  goods  and  capital  goods  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  gross  capital  formation  is  not  an  easy  one  to  make.  In  practice  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fairly  arbitrary  assumptions  have  to  be  made  in  allocating  “borderline” 
imports  to  one  or  the  other  category. 

In  Barbados  there  were  a  number  of  such  items  e.g.  motor  spirit,  inner 
tubes  and  outer  casings  for  motor  cars,  sewing  machines,  passenger  and 
motor  vehicles,  photographic  equipment,  musical  instruments  etc.  which 
constituted  a  problem.  To  give  an  example  of  the  sort  of  problem  with  which 
we  were  faced,  let  us  take  the  case  of  passenger  road  motor  vehicles.  Here 
we  assumed  that  the  bulk  of  such  imports  were  in  reality  consumer  goods 
and  only  allocated  one-tenth  of  total  imports  to  the  capital  goods  category. 
In  the  particular  economic  environment  of  Barbados  this  seemed  to  be  a 
reasonable  assumption  to  make.  However,  in  another  economy  where  there 
might  be  greater  use  made  of  passenger  vehicles  for  business  purposes,  such 
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an  assumption  would  not  hold.  The  fact  that  the  assumption  is  an  arbitrary 
one  is  thus  of  some  importance  and  as  a  result  it  is  necessary  that  some 
attempt  should  be  made  over  time  to  reduce  the  margin  of  possible  error 
by  investigations  designed  to  provide  more  accurate  background  informa¬ 
tion  as  a  basis  for  allocating  “mixed”  imports. 

Depreciation  Allowances  of  the  Sugar  Industry 

As  far  as  the  sugar  industry  is  concerned,  the  figures  for  depreciation  are 
based  on  inland  revenue  information  regarding  the  wear  and  tear  allow¬ 
ances  given  to  individual  firms. 

Capital  Formation  by  Government 

In  our  division  of  capital  formation  between  public  and  private  sources 
we  have  shown  a  breakdown  under  the  following  heads:  (a)  new  buildings 
and  structures;  (b)  machinery,  vehicles  and  plant;  (c)  other  developmental 
expenditure.  There  is  an  additional  item  under  private  capital  formation 
which  allows  for  stock  changes.  We  have  also  had  to  make  deductions  to 
avoid  double  counting  with  respect  to:  (a)  expenditure  by  government  on 
machinery,  vehicles  and  plant;  (b)  expenditure  by  government  on  building 
materials.  This  latter  has  been  deducted  from  total  expenditure  on  building 
materials  to  obtain  the  net  figure  of  building  materials  used  privately  in  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  and  structures. 


TABLE  63.  Government  Capital  Formation,  19.54-55  —  1956-57  $ 


1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

New  buildings  and  structures 

( non  residential ) 

831,463 

1,397,900 

1,504,087 

New  buildings  and  structures 

( residential ) 

150,199 

743,472 

804,291 

Government  expenditure  on 

machinery  and  plant 

209,373 

237,932 

778,044 

Development 

1,078,823 

889,340 

1,465,761 

Contribution  under  the  labour  welfare 

fund  to  capital  formation 

431,923 

419,750 

311,992 

Total  capital  formation  by  government 

2,701,781 

3,688,394 

4,864,175 

Table  63  shows  government  capital  formation  expenditure  on 

a  financial 

year  basis.  In  terms  of  calendar 

years,  expenditure 

by  government  on  gross 

domestic  capital  formation  was 

as  follows: 

TABLE  64.  Government  Capital  Formation  on  a  Calendar  Year  Basis 

$  (000) 

1955 

1956 

3,442 

4,336 

Included  under  government  capital  formation  are:  (a)  items  of  expendi¬ 
ture  included  in  government  accounts  under  “Capital  Works”;  (b)  items  of 
non-recurrent  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Public  Works  Department  and 
the  Highways  and  Transport  Department;  (c)  certain  capital  items  usually 
included  in  the  current  expenditure  of  other  government  departments. 


TABLE  65.  Some  Comparative  Building  Costs 
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To  these  aggregate  figures  it  was  necessary  to  add  capital  expenditure  by 
the  Housing  Board  and  capital  expenditure  authorized  under  Sugar  Welfare 
Housing  Act. 

Private  Capital  Formation 

From  information  provided  by  the  Public  Works  Department  about  public 
housing,  we  estimated  that  the  value  of  local  output  of  building  (including 
the  value  of  the  local  materials  used)  was  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the 
gross  output  of  building. 

The  percentage  used  was  based  on  information  obtained  from  the  Public 
Works  Department  in  1954-55  as  to  the  relative  amounts  of  local  materials, 
imported  materials  and  labour  which  went  into  the  construction  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  houses.  One  was  a  stone  building  erected  by  the  Public  Works 
Department  for  government. 

While  as  an  average  figure,  40  per  cent  does  represent  the  share  of  im¬ 
ported  building  materials  in  the  gross  output  of  building,  more  recent  evi¬ 
dence  suggests  that  at  least  as  far  as  wooden  house  building  is  concerned, 
the  proportion  of  imported  materials  to  the  total  gross  output  is  nearer  70 
per  cent.  In  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  newly  formed  Housing  Authority 
for  1956-57  the  following  relative  costs  for  building  chattel  houses  were  given. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  refer  to  both  painted  and  unpainted  houses, 
the  cost  of  painting  being  given  separately  in  each  case. 

TABLE  66.  Chattel  Houses 


Large  bouse  ( 19’  z  10' 

z  8’6”) 

Smaller 

bouse  ( 16' 

z  9’  z  8’) 

Materials 

Labour 

Total 

Materials 

Labour 

Total 

Unpainted 

546.68 

209.75 

756.43 

448.96 

185.00 

633.96 

Cost  of  paint 

114.82 

100.32 

215.14 

88.29 

86.64 

174.93 

Total  cost 

971.57 

537.25 

271.64 

Source:  First  Annual 

Report  of  Housing  Authority,  1956-57. 

In  percentage  terms  the  cost  of  building  these  houses  was  as  follows: 

TABLE  67 

Large  bouse  (19’  z  10’  z  8’6”) 

Smaller 

bouse  ( 16’  : 

z  9’  z  8’) 

Unpainted 

Painted 

Unpainted 

Painted 

Materials 

72 

68 

71 

67 

Labour 

28 

32 

29 

33 

On  the  average  it  does  appear  that  materials,  the  bulk  of  which  were  im¬ 
ported  in  the  case  of  houses  of  this  type,  were  roughly  70  per  cent  of  total 
cost,  with  labour  accounting  for  a  mere  30  per  cent. 

When  houses  other  than  chattel  houses  are  included,  labour  transport 
and  overheads  account  for  more  in  relation  to  total  cost.  This  is  clear  if 
we  compare  the  breakdown  given  for  the  three  types  of  houses  with  the 
cost  analysis  of  474  houses  constructed  from  April  1956  to  October  1957 
by  the  Housing  Authority.  According  to  this  analysis  given  in  the  second 
Annual  Report  costs  were  distributed  as  shown  in  Table  68: 
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TABLE  68 


Materials 

$000 

Wages  and 
Overheads 
$000 

Total  Cost 

$000 

Sq.  Ft. 

Cost  per 
Sq.  ft. 

$ 

684.0 

553.1 

1,237.1 

182.2 

6.79 

Percentage  of 

materials  to  total  cost 

55% 

Percentage  of 

labour  and  overheads  to 

total  cost  : 

45% 

Source:  Second 

Annual  Report  of  Housing 

Authority,  1957-58 

In  order  to  take  account  of  all  types  of  building  we  have  retained  40  per 
cent  as  the  value  of  imported  building  materials  to  total  gross  output  of  build- 
”*g- 

The  estimates  for  “materials”  of  the  Housing  Authority  refer  to  both  local 
and  imported  materials.  The  more  durable  stone  houses  absorb  a  smaller 
proportion  of  imported  materials  relative  to  that  used  in  the  type  of  houses 
built  by  the  Housing  Authority.  As  a  result  any  average  figure  of  imported 
materials  would  tend  to  be  lower  than  the  figure  for  imported  materials  used 
only  in  Type  III  houses. 

The  value  of  local  output  ( at  60  per  cent  of  total  gross  output )  covers  lab¬ 
our  as  well  as  local  materials  and  certain  overheads  such  as  transport.  Lab¬ 
our  costs  taken  alone  are  a  fairly  stable  element  of  total  costs.  However,  the 
value  of  local  output  on  the  whole  varies  according  to  the  type  of  local  build¬ 
ing  erected.  It  is  thus  not  completely  independent  of  changes  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  imported  materials  used. 

Table  69  shows  the  value  of  new  buildings  and  other  structures  in  private 
capital  formation: 

TABLE  69.  Value  of  New  Buildings  (and  other  structures) 

$  ( million ) 


1955  1956 

C.i.f.  values  of  building  materials  imported  (inclusive  of  duty)  7.1  8.5 

Less  imports  of  building  materials  for  government  — 0.3  — 0.3 

Value  of  distribution  of  building  materials  2.3  2.8 

9.1  11.0 

Additional  value  of  local  materials  and  labour  used  in  construction  10.5  12.6 

19.6  23.6 

Less  value  of  maintenance  and  repair  — 9.8  — 10.2 

Total  value  of  output  of  new  buildings  and  structures  9.8  13.4 


Expenditure  on  Machinery,  Vehicles  and  Plant  for  Capital  Formation 

Expenditure  on  machinery,  vehicles  and  plant  under  private  capital  form¬ 
ation  represent  total  expenditure  on  machinery,  vehicles  and  plant  (less  ex¬ 
penditure  under  this  head  for  replacement  purposes)*.  To  avoid  double 
counting  we  also  deducted  government  expenditure  on  machinery,  vehicles 
and  plant. 

aDeductions  were  made  for  vehicles,  plant  etc.  used  for  repairs  and  replacement  purposes 
as  follows.  We  obtained  import  plus  duty  values  for  parts  of  vehicles,  agricultural  implements 
and  tools,  other  tools,  tractor  parts,  scientific  instruments,  electrical  articles  and  apparatus  and 
machine  parts  and  accessories.  To  these  we  applied  certain  percentages  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  contribution  to  capital  formation  net  of  maintenance  and  repair. 


Total  imports  of  machinery,  vehicles  and  plant  (inclusive  of  duty) 
Maintenance  of  vehicles  and  machinery  and  installation  costs 
Less  government  expenditure  on  vehicles  and  plant  for  capital  formation 
Less  machinery,  vehicles  and  plant  for  repairs  and  replacementa 

Total 


5.7  6.8 

1.9  2.2 

—0.2  — 0.6 

—0.9  —1.3 


6.5 


7.1 


a  See  note  on  previous  pa^e. 

Development  and  Exploration  Carried  on  by  Private  Concerns 
The  bulk  of  development  (e.g.  drainage,  irrigation,  etc.)  in  Barbados  is 
carried  out  by  government  and  as  such  would  be  included  in  government 
expenditure  on  capital  formation.  However,  some  development  expenditure 
has  also  been  incurred  on  sugar  estates  as  well  as  by  building  contractors 
and  oil  prospectors  in  the  island.  The  sums  involved  are  small,  however,  by 
comparison  with  government  expenditure  under  this  head.  The  breakdown 
according  to  industry  can  be  found  in  Table  71. 

TABLE  71. 

$000 


1955 

1956 

Oil  prospecting 

342.7 

262.4 

Sugar  industry 

65.0 

68.0 

Total 

407.7 

330.4 

An  amalgamation  of  all  the  items  of  private  capital  formation  is  shown  in 
Table  72. 

T.\BLE  72.  Total  Gross  Private  Capital  Formation 

$  million 


1955 

1956 

New  buildings  and  structures 

9.8 

13.4 

Machinery,  vehicles  and  plant 

6.5 

7.1 

Development  and  exploration 

0.4 

0.3 

Stock  changes 

0.9 

0.4 

Totol 

17.6 

21.2 

Changes  in  inventories 

In  the  valuation  of  our  sugar  stocks  we  used  average  export  prices.  The 
a\erage  prices  were  derived  from  negotiated  f.o.b.  prices  for  vacuum  pan 
sugar  and  muscovado  sugar.  In  a  following  table  we  have  also  shown  the 
negotiated  c.i.f.  prices  based  on  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  for¬ 
mula.  This  formula  takes  into  account  the  landed  value  in  England  of  the 
sugar  exported  and  thus  includes  freight,  insurance  and  other  external 
charges.  These  are  deducted  from  the  f.o.b.  prices  in  Barbados  which  we 
have  used  for  the  actual  valuation  of  our  stocks. 

The  export  price  for  fancy  molasses  was  applied  separately.  In  the  valu¬ 
ation  of  our  stocks  of  fancy  molasses  it  was  necessary  first  to  convert  the 
figure  of  tons  of  fancy  molasses  produced  into  wine  gallons  per  ton  of  sugar. 
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since  f.o.b.  values  of  molasses  are  given  per  wine  gallon.  Due  to  technical 
improvements,  conversion  has  since  1954  been  made  at  the  rate  of  290  wine 
gallons  per  ton  of  sugar.  Apart  from  fancy  molasses  separate  estimates  were 
made  for  the  other  types  of  molasses  derived  as  by-products  of  sugar  pro¬ 
cessing  such  as  choice  molasses,  vacuum  pan  molasses,  and  bottoms. 

The  stocks  of  edible  oil,  lard  and  margarine,  soap,  confectionery  and 
tobacco  were  obtained  from  relevant  accounts  of  companies.  This  same 
method  was  used  in  calculating  stocks  held  by  distributors. 

As  far  as  the  trend  in  stock  figures  is  concerned,  the  most  important  deter¬ 
minants  are  changes  in  the  stocks  of  sugar  and  fancy  molasses  held,  depen¬ 
dent  as  these  are  on  the  size  and  quality  of  the  sugar  crop  in  any  particular 
vear.  Changes  in  the  stocks  of  rum  and  other  manufactured  goods  such  as 
lard,  margarine  and  soap  can  also  affect  the  overall  figure  to  an  important 
if  lesser  extent. 

TABLE  73. 


1953 

1956 

Valuation  of  sugar  stocks 

$ 

$ 

(At  guaranteed  f.o.b.  prices  Barbados,  $  per  ton 

259,064 

_ 199,280 

Valuation  of  sugar  stocks 

(At  guaranteed  prices  c.i.f.  England  for  comparison) 

270.088 

—207,760 

Valuation  of  fancy  molasses  stocks 

Changes  in  stocks  held  (tons) 

3,352 

706 

\'alce  of  stcK-ks  (  $ ) 

777,664 

165,839 

$000 

$000 

Valuation  of  stocks  of  all  commodities: 

918 

400 

Savings  of  Corporations,  Households  and  Private  Non-profit  Institutions 

These  savings  figures  of  corporations  were  obtained  from  inland  revenue 
sources.  Household  savings  were  taken  from  our  Household  Account  and 
represents  the  excess  of  household  income  over  expenditure. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  savings  of  companies  due  chiefly  to  the  fall 
in  the  output  of  the  sugar  industry  and  thus  in  the  income  of  companies 
dependent  upon  sugar.  Since  sugar  cane  growing  and  processing  still  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  economy  of  Barbados,  the  industry’s  fortunes  are  directly 
reflected  in  company  profits.  The  same  is  true  though  to  a  lesser  extent  of 
the  distribution  companies  in  the  island,  this  being  reflected  in  sales  and 
stock  positions. 

Net  Borrowing  from  Overseas  and  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Grants 

This  figure  represents  the  difference  between  financial  flows  to  and  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  result  of  changes  in  overseas  assets  and  liabilities, 
and  allocations  under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act. 


CHAPTER  K 


The  Balance  of  Payments  on  Capital  and  Cubrent  Account 
Notes  on  the  Items  Included 

The  first  items  in  the  current  account  table  are  merchandise  exports  and 
imports.  It  was  necessary  to  increase  the  value  of  merchandise  exports  by 
the  value  (a)  of  the  Sugar  Preference  Certificates  and  (b)  by  payments 
received  in  Barbados  from  the  Canadian  Benefits  Pool. 

In  addition  deductions  had  to  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the  account.  From 
exports  we  deducted  the  value  of  ships’  stores  and  bunker  fuel.  From  imports 
we  deducted  the  value  of  insurance  and  freight.  Both  of  these  deductions 
were  later  accounted  for  when  they  reappeared  under  receipts  and  expenses 
in  connection  with  transport. 

The  Deduction  with  Respect  of  Freight  and  Insurance 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  freight  and  insurance  to  be  deducted 
fiom  our  c.i.f.  imports,  we  obtained  from  the  Customs  Department  some 
manifest  forms  for  six  different  ships  (one  Dutch,  one  German,  two  English, 
one  Canadian  and  one  American  ship). 

VVe  divided  our  goods  on  each  manifest  form  into  consumer  goods  and 
capital  goods  (including  raw  materials)  and  went  through  each  manifest 
form  separating  the  c.i.f.  value  from  the  freight  and  insurance  figures.  Con¬ 
version  of  freight  and  insurance  rates  (usually  given  in  sterling  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  European  boats  and  in  American  and  Canadian  currency  on  Western 
Hemisphere  boats)  was  undertaken  at  the  final  stage  when  totalling  up 
freight  rates  and  insurance  in  our  two  categories. 

We  arrived  at  a  rate  for  consumer  goods  of  roughly  10.5  per  cent.  The 
freight  rates  for  capital  goods  were  higher  (about  13  per  cent).  We  then 
applied  these  percentages  to  our  imports  of  consumer  goods  and  capital 
goods  plus  raw  materials.  The  results  in  1956  were  as  follows; 

Total  Freight  paid 

Consumer  goods  $3.5  million 

Capital  goods  and  raw  materials  $3.5  million 

Total  freight  $7.0  million 

Table  75  illustrates  payments  and  receipts  in  respect  of  merchandise  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports. 

Transport  and  Insurance 

Under  our  receipts  from  transport  and  insurance  we  included  the  follow¬ 
ing: 
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TABLE  75.  Merchandise  Exports  and  Imports. 

$  million 


Receipts 

1955 

1956 

Payments 

1955 

1956 

Merchandise  exports 

38.8 

36.2 

.Merchandise  imports 

55.2 

61.3 

Sugar  Preference  Certificates 

0.7 

0.7 

Canadian  Benefit 

Pool  payments 

0.4 

0.4 

39.9 

37.3 

Less  ships’  stores  and 

Less  freight 

bunker  fuel 

—0.4 

—0.5 

and  insurance 

—6.6 

—7.0 

Total  merchandise  exports 

39.5 

36.8 

Total  merchandise  imports 

48.6 

54.3 

(a)  aerodrome  fees  received  by  Barbados. 

(b)  fuel  and  stores  sold  to  ships  and  aircraft  (deducted  from  our 

total 

of  merchandise  exports) 

. 

(c)  expenditure  by  crews  on  air  and  sea  journeys. 

(d)  pilotage  and  wharfage  fees  received  in  Barbados. 

(e)  the  net  receipts  of  Barbadian  vessels  from  overseas. 

(f)  earnings  from  tourist  trade. 

On  the  pavments  side  we  obtained  estimates  for 

(a)  expenditure  by  residents 

i  on  overseas  travel,  both  for  official  and  un- 

official  purposes. 

(b)  expenditure  overseas  bv  Barbadian  vessels. 

(c)  freight  and  insurance  charges  i 

on  imports  (deducted  from  our 

mer- 

chandise  import  figures). 

(d)  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  life  insurance. 

TABLE  7 

6.  Travel  and  Insurance 

$  million 

Receipts 

1955 

1956 

Payments 

1955 

1956 

Aerodrome  fees 

0.04 

0.1 

Expenditure  by  residents 

Fuel  and  stores 

0.4 

0.5 

on  overseas  travelh 

2.5 

3.1 

Pilotage  and  wharfage* 

0.04 

Expenditure  overseas 

Expenditure  by  air  crews 

0.01 

0.1 

by  Barbadian  vessels 

0.1 

0.1 

Expenditure  by  sea  crews 

0.2 

0.2 

Freight  and  insurance 

Receipts  of  Barbadian 

charges  on  imports 

6.6 

7.0 

vessels 

0.2 

0.2 

Expenses  incurred  in  con- 

Tourist  earningsc 

6.8 

8.0 

ncction  with  insurance 

(film  hire,  etc.) 

1.1 

1.5 

Total  Receipts 

7.7 

9.2 

Total  Payments 

10.3 

11.7 

Sotes  to  Table  76: 


a  TTiis  estimate  obtained  from  the  Harbour  Master’s  OflBco  includes  molehead  dues,  lighter  dues,  har¬ 
bour  police  fees,  water  receipts,  fees  of  office.  Harbour  and  Shipping  Masters’  certifio.jtes  and  other 


miscellaneous  receipts 

b  Explanatory  table  to  item.  Expenditure  by  residents  on  overseas  travel,  1956: 

( A )  By  Sea;  Farrs  only 

( i )  Total  number  of  persons  travelling  by  sea  5,276 

Total  number  of  emigrants  to  the  United  Kingdom  (estimate)  3,862 

Total  fares  of  emigrants  to  the  United  Kingdom  $1.5  mn. 

(ii)  Number  of  visitors  to  the  other  West  Indian  islands  1,400 

Average  amount  spent  on  fares  by  each  $40 

Total  expenditure  on  fares  to  other  West  Indian  islands  $0,056  mn. 

(iii)  Expenditure  on  fares  by  visitors  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 

States  (estimate)  $0,013  mn. 

Total  fares  paid  by  sea  passengers  $1.5  mn. 
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(B)  By  Air;  Fares  only 

(i)  Total  number  of  persons  travelling  by  air  4.800 

Total  travelling  to  other  West  Indian  islands  (estimate)  4,5(K) 

Total  amount  spent  on  fates  to  the  other  West  Indian  islands  $0.4  mn. 

(ii)  Total  amount  spent  on  fares  by  passengers  to  the  United  Kingdom  $0.3  mn. 

( iii )  Total  amount  spent  on  fares  by  passengers  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  $0.05  mn. 

Total  fares  paid  by  air  passengers  $0.75  mn. 

Total  fares  paid  in  travelling  abroad  by  residents  $2.25  mn. 

Expenditure  Abroad  other  than  on  Fares: 

(A)  By  sea  passengers 

(i)  Total  number  of  visitors  to  the  other  West  Indian  islands  1,400 

Average  length  of  stay  7  days 

Expenditure  each  i>er  day  $3.00 

Total  expenditure  $0.03  mn. 

(ii)  Total  number  of  visitors  by  boat  to  the  U.K.  and  U.S.A.  14 

Average  length  of  stay  6-8  weeks 

Average  expenditure  over  period  $420 

Total  expenditure  $0.05  mn. 


(B)  By  air  passengers 

(i)  Total  numlier  of  visitors  to  the  other  West  Indian  islands 
Average  length  of  stay 
Expenditure  each  per  day 
Total  expenditure 

(ii)  Total  number  of  visitors  to  the  U.K. 

Average  length  of  stay 
Expenditure  per  6  weeks  period 
Total  expenditure 

(iii)  Passengers  to  the  U.S.  would  be  allowed  on  the  average  $500.00  (U.S.) 
for  a  6-month  stay. 

Assuming  that  our  passengers  on  the  average  stayed  one-third  of  that  time 
Number  of  passengers  to  the  U.S.  by  air 
Total  expenditure  per  passenger  over  the  I-montb  period 
Grand  total  of  expenditure  on  personal  travel 

(C)  Tourist  Expenditure 

In  estimating  the  amount  spent  by  tourists  in  Barbados,  two  different  methods  were  used,  the 
second  of  which  provides  a  cross-check  to  the  first. 

Our  first  estimate  was  based  on  calculations  of  (a)  the  total  number  of  tourists  by  class  of  hotel, 
(b)  the  estimated  number  of  days  spent  per  tourist  in  these  hotels  and  (c)  an  estimate  of  total 
expenditure  by  tourists.  In  the  case  of  (b)  our  estimate  of  the  number  of  tourist  days  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Voyles  (16)  for  the  entire  Caribbean  region.  In  his  study  of  the  tourist  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Caribbean,  Mr.  Voyles  estimated  that  on  the  average  the  number  of  “tourist  days”  spent 
in  each  territory  was  4.98.  He  did  however  state  that  "Barbados  appears  to  have  a  long  average 
length  of  stay  per  visitor.  This  is  explained  by  the  character  of  its  visitor  industry  which  attracts  the 
wealthier  \isitor.  Such  persons  maintain  winter  residences,  either  in  private  homes  or  in  clubs,  and 
stay  for  the  entire  season”.  This  seems  to  accord  with  the  average  of  25  days  used  in  the  Barbados 
“Census  of  Tourism”. 

To  our  estimate  of  tourist  expenditure  we  added  an  estimate  of  expenditure  by  cruise  passengers 
and  intransit  air  passengers  (approximately  S0.2  million  in  1956)  in  order  to  obtain  a  total  figure 
of  expenditure  by  tourists.  Table  77  shows  the  method  of  estimation  used.  The  example  given  is  that 
of  tourist  expenditure  in  1956. 

The  second  method  of  estimation  used  was  based  on  the  number  of  tourists  from  hard  currency  and 
soft  currency  areas,  on  the  average  length  of  stay  of  such  visitors  and  on  their  expenditure  per  day. 
The  returns  sent  in  by  the  banks  were  largely  used  and  these  gave  a  minimum  of  the  total  tourist 
expenditure  from  hard  currency  areas  (about  $4.66  million  in  1956).  In  order  to  spend  84.66  million 
in  hard  currency,  the  7,400  tourists  from  hard  currency  areas  who  visited  the  island  in  1956,  would 
have  to  spend  on  the  average  25  days  in  Barbados  at  $25  per  day. 

We  then  assumed  that  most  of  the  9,600  “soft  currency”  tourists  snent  the  same  length  of  time  in 
Barbados  at  half  the  cost  per  day.  This  estimate  of  $12.50  per  day  was  not  a  purely  arbitrary  one 
since  most  of  the  non-hard  currency  tourists  frequent  the  cheaper  hotels  and  better  types  of  guest  houses 
where  rates  are  in  the  region  of  $12.50  per  day.  To  our  combined  estimate  of  expenditure  by  “hard” 
currency  and  “soft”  currency  tourists,  we  added  the  expenditure  of  cruise  passengers  and  intransit  air 
passengers.  The  resulting  overall  figure  of  $7.9  million  is  close  to  our  previous  estimate  of  $8.0  million. 


4.500 
14  days 
$10.00 
$0.6  mn. 
200 

6-8  weeks 
$720 

$0.10  mn. 


100 

$0.04  mn. 
$3.1  mn. 
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TABLE  77.  Tourist  Expenditure,  1956 


T>pc  of  Establishment 

Estimated 
Total  Days 

Estimated  Expendi¬ 
ture  per  Day  ( $ ) 

Estimated  Total 
Expenditure  ( $ ) 

Luxurv  clubs 

18,512 

50 

925,600 

“A”  Class  hotels 

91,532 

35 

3,203,620 

“B”  Class  hotels 

15,057 

20 

376,425 

Guest  houses 

25,488 

12 

305,856 

Other  “C” 

Tourist  expenditure 

Expenditure  by  cruise  and 
intransit  air  passengers 

Total  expenditure  by  non¬ 
resident  travellers 

299,256 

10 

2,992,560 

7,804,061 

$0.2  million 

$8.0  million 

Investment  Income  Paid  and  Received  from  Overseas 

The  main  items  on  the  receipts  side  of  this  table  were  dividends  and  interest 
payments  received  by  individuals  and  companies  from  investments  abroad, 
as  well  as  transfers  in  respect  of  insurance  claims.  Against  this  we  set  off  on 
the  payments  side  the  profits  paid  overseas  on  behalf  of  foreign  companies 
as  well  as  the  dividends  and  interest  payments  made  by  local  companies  to 
overseas  shareholders. 


T.ABLE  78.  Investment  Income 


$  million 


Receipts 

1955 

1956 

Payments 

1955 

1956 

Dividends  and  interest 

Profits  of  foreign 

payments  received  from 

companies 

1.2 

1.4 

abroada 

0.9 

1.1 

Interest  payments 

Remittances  and  donations 

made  overseas 

0.1 

0.1 

from  workers  and  seamen 

under  special  labour  schemes 

1.4 

1.6 

Total 

2.3 

2.7 

Total 

1.3 

1.5 

a  These  include  transfers  received  in 

respect  of 

insurance  claims  which  cover  the 

main  part 

of  this 

item. 


Giants  and  Remittances  Paid  and  Received  from  Overseas 
Table  79  provides  some  indication  of  the  net  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  remittances  and  grants  received.  As  one  might  expect  the  main  effect 
of  the  recent  trends  in  immigration  policy  have  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  remittances  received  in  Barbados  from  overseas.  On  the  other  hand 
the  amount  paid  out  of  Barbados  in  the  form  of  grants  and  remittances  over¬ 
seas  has  shown  little  change  over  the  period,  more  than  half  of  the  total 
consisting  of  government  subscription  to  the  University  College  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  United  Kingdom  institutions  overseas.  The  main  sources  of 
the  information  in  the  table  are  the  annual  reports  of  the  Accountant  Gen¬ 
eral  and  the  Post  Office  department  and,  in  the  case  of  the  remittances  from 
workers,  the  Labour  Department. 
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Table  79.  Grants  and  Remittances 

$  million 


Receipts 

1955 

1956 

Payments 

1955 

1956 

( 1 )  Remittances  and  don- 

(1) 

Private  remitt- 

ations  received  through 

ances  overseas 

0.2 

0.2 

the  Post  Office 

1.6 

3.1 

(2) 

Subscriptions  by  gov- 

(2)  Transfers  to  the  gov- 

emment  to  overseas 

ernment  of  Barbados 

institutions 

0.2 

0.4 

from  overseasa 

0.3 

(3) 

Pensions  from  govern¬ 
ment  to  overseas  and 
retired  civil  servants 

0.1 

0.1 

Total 

1.6 

3.4 

Total 

0.5 

0.7 

a  In  respect  of  the  Hurricane  ReUef  Fund. 


The  Deficit  on  the  Balance  of  Payments  on  Current  Account 

This  figure  has  shown  a  continuous  rise  over  the  period,  so  that  on  ciurent 
iiccount  it  illustrates  the  tendency  of  Barbados  to  become  more  and  more 
indebted  to  the  outside  world.  The  bulk  of  the  deficit  is  of  course  due  to 
the  lack  of  balance  in  the  pattern  of  trade  in  the  island.  While  expenditure 
on  imports  continues  to  increase,  the  rise  on  imports  being  of  the  order  of 
some  $6.1  million,  earnings  from  exports  fell  by  roughly  $2.5  million.  The 
unfavourable  trade  balance  increased  the  deficit  on  current  account  by  a 
substantial  amount  in  1956.  The  increase  of  $6.6  million  in  the  deficit  on 
current  account  from  1955  to  1956  has  also  been  partly  reflected  in  the  rise 
from  $1.1  million  to  $12.1  million  in  the  item  “unrecorded  capital  move¬ 
ments”  which  have  helped  to  finance  the  increased  imports.  The  increase  in 
remittances  from  abroad  has  not  been  sufficient  to  offset  the  unfavourable 
trade  balances,  and  expenditure  on  invisible  items  such  as  travel  and  insur¬ 
ance  continue  to  exceed  the  receipts,  though  it  is  possible  that  this  trend 
might  be  reversed  as  the  earnings  from  the  tourist  industry  in  Barbados  in¬ 
crease  over  time. 

The  Balance  of  Payments  of  Barbados  on  Capital  Account 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  Balance  of  Payments  on  capital  account  to 
show  changes  in  both  short-term  and  long-term  capital  assets  held.  On  the 
receipts  side  were  included  the  change  in  government  and  Currency  Board 
short-term  holdings  and  longer-term  investment  overseas.  The  net  changes 
in  the  overseas  balances  of  the  local  banks  are  also  shown,  as  well  as  the 
deficit  of  the  island  on  current  account.  On  the  expenditure  side  the  main 
items  were  the  capital  inflows  to  foreign-owned  businesses,  the  bulk  of  which 
represented  the  reinvestment  of  distributed  profits.  Unknown  capital  move¬ 
ments  were  accounted  for  as  a  residual  item  under  “Errors  and  Omissions”. 


Changes  in  Balances  of  Local  Banks 

These  relate  only  to  the  commercial  banks  with  head  offices  overseas.  Al¬ 
though  in  the  Barbados  Savings  Bank  balance  sheet  there  is  an  item  “Balances 
due  by  other  banks”,  these  relate  only  to  local  branches  of  foreign  banks 
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operating  in  Barbados  and  are  thus  excluded  from  the  balance  of  payments 
account. 

As  far  as  changes  in  government  holdings  of  securities  are  concerned,  it 
was  necessary  to  subtract  from  the  total  figure  for  “securities”  those  given  in 
government  accounts,  which  represent  investments  in  Barbados  government 
debentures  as  well  as  the  deposit  account  in  the  Barbados  Savings  Bank 
under:  (a)  the  Labour  Welfare  Fund  and  (b)  Pension  Act  1929. 

Table  81  shows  the  changes  in  the  value  of  securities  held  by  government 
over  the  four-year  period  1954-57. 


TABLE  81.  Total  Securities  held  Overseas  by  the  Babrados  Government 
(financial  year  basis) 


$  (000) 


Value  of 
securities  held 
March  31sL 


Increase  in  value 
per  financial  year 
ending  March  31st. 


1954 

3,496 

1955 

4,385 

1956 

5,185 

1957 

6,610 

889 

800 

1,425 


T.\BLE  82.  Total  Securities  Held  Overseas 
(Calendar  year  basis) 


$  000 


Value  of  Increase  in  Value  of 

Overseas  Securities  Overseas  Securities 


1954 

3,214 

1955 

4,083 

869 

1956 

4,868 

785 

1957 

6,114 

1,246 

With  regard  to  changes  in  government  and  Barbados  Savings  Bank  hold¬ 
ings  of  overseas  securities,  there  are  two  divergent  trends  here.  While  the 
holdings  of  the  Barbados  Savings  Bank  have  consistently  decreased  since 
1955  —  the  fall  being  most  marked  during  1956  —  the  holdings  of  securities 
by  government  have  shown  a  persistent  increase  in  spite  of  a  certain  amount 
of  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  certain  securities,  e.g.  under  the  Public 
Buildings  Insurance  Act. 

The  main  reason  seems  to  be  the  continuous  increase  in  investments  under 
the  Revenue  Equalization  Fund  which  rose  from  $2,373.3  at  the  end  of 
March,  1955  to  $3,290.9  in  1956,  $4,611.4  in  1957  and  $5,705.2  in  1958.  The 
increase  has  been  large  enough  to  offset  the  depreciation  in  market  value 
of  securities  held  under  other  individual  funds. 

Previouslv  transfers  overseas  under  the  Revenue  Equalization  Fund  were 
usually  added  as  a  lump  sum  to  the  total  of  special  funds  representing  securi¬ 
ties  invested  abroad.  In  the  1955-1956  report  a  breakdown  was  possible  be¬ 
tween  investments  and  securities  and  short-term  assets  e.g.  Treasury  Bills 
and  transfers  to  Barclays  Bank  overseas.  The  proportion  of  government  in¬ 
vestment  in  short-term  assets  to  total  assets  in  the  financial  year  1955-56  was 
approximately  50  per  cent.  However,  the  Revenue  Equalization  Fund  as  a 
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holdings  and  cash  o\  rseas  ^ 

( 4 )  Change  in  government  investments  overseas  2.2  2.4 

(5)  Net  change  in  overseas  balances  of  local  banks  — 6.5  — 8.2 

(6)  Unidentified  capital  flows  — 1.7  — 5.7 

Total  receipts  from  abroad  on  capital  account  2.4  4.6  Total  payments  abroad  on  capital  account  2.4  4.6 
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whole  shows  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  with  regard  to  the  use  to 
which  funds  can  be  put  so  that  year-to-year  changes  in  the  proportion  of 
short-term  to  long-term  assets  may  be  great.  The  amount  held  in  the  fund  in 
Barbados  Savings  Bank  Account  shows  little  variation,  being  about  $5,000 
annually. 

The  Terms  of  Trade:  Barbados  1954-57 

As  part  of  the  balance  of  payments  calculations  we  include  estimates  of 
changes  in  terms  of  trade  *of  the  island. 

In  the  case  of  imports  we  were  able  to  get  a  coverage  of  63  per  cent  of 
total  imports.  A  number  of  items  could  not  be  included  because  values  in 
quantitative  terms  were  not  available.  As  far  as  exports  were  concerned 
coverage  was  very  extensive  and  include  sugar,  molasses,  biscuits,  rum, 
limestone,  margarine  and  lard,  coconut  oil,  glycerine,  methylated  spirits  and 
distilled  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  year  1954  was  taken  as  the  base.  Then  we  obtained  quantities  and 
values  of  imports  and  exports  for  1954  and  a  net  price  for  1954  imports  and 
exports.  Net  prices  were  also  obtained  for  1955,  1956  and  1957  imports  and 
exports  and  these  were  applied  to  base  year  quantities.  The  number  of  items 
for  which  both  prices  and  quantities  were  available  was  greatest  in  the  lines 
of  food,  drink,  raw  materials  and  fabrics  as  well  as  mineral  oils  and  greases. 
A  number  of  manufactured  articles  were,  however,  only  insufficiently  covered. 

In  terms  of  1954  as  the  base  year  the  average  or  unit  values  of  Barbadian 
imports  were  as  follows: 


1954  100 

1956 

101 

(pV) 

1955  99  (p'9°) 

1957 

106 

(pV) 

Corresponding  export  values  were: 

1954  100  (p°q°) 

1956 

100 

(pV) 

1955  101  (p*9°) 

1957 

108 

(pV) 

We  were  able  to  calculate  that  the  terms  of  trade  showed  the 

following 

changes  over  the  three  year  period: 

?.954  100  1956  99 

1955  102  1957  102 


In  the  case  of  imports  the  relative  changes  in  food,  drink,  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  goods  were  as  follows: 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Food  and  drink 

100.0 

100.4 

100.2 

108.4 

Raw  materials 

100.0 

100.3 

102.0 

106.7 

Manufactured  goods 

100.0 

99.3 

101.1 

105.9 

The  change  in  import  values  for  food  and  drink  were  lower  in  1956  and 
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higher  in  1957  compared  with  that  for  manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials. 

If  we  consider  individual  items  the  changes  in  exports  have  been  most 
marked  in  the  case  of  rum,  sugar  and  molasses.  The  fall  in  exports  of  these 
items  in  1956  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  deterioration  in  the  terms  of 
trade  figure  for  that  year.  In  the  same  way  the  very  good  year  for  sugar  of 
1957  pushed  the  value  of  exports  in  terms  of  imports  up  3  points  in  1957. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Sector  Accoijnts  for  1954-1957 

As  we  have  already  stated  in  our  introduction,  a  framework  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  set  of  sector  accounts  for  Barbados  had  been  drawn  up  and 
used  by  Mr.  Dudley  Seers  in  1954  and  1955.  The  same  basic  framework  is 
used  in  this  chapter. 

In  considering  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  this  type  of  sector  accounts,  it 
must  be  made  clear  that  they  are  not  intended  to  be  competitive  with,  but 
complementary  to  the  accounts  and  tables  drawn  up  on  the  United  Nations 
system.  While  the  six  accounts  of  the  United  Nations  system  do  provide  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  economy,  the  sector-accounting 
approach  helps  to  isolate  and  illuminate  various  transactions  between  dif¬ 
ferent  economic  sectors.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  Barbados,  a  particular  sec¬ 
tor  is  of  overriding  importance,  one  can  then  follow  through  the  effects  on 
tlie  other  sectors  of  changes  in  the  sector  which  predominates. 

The  general  usefulness  of  sector  accounts  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  one  set  of  accounts  being  superior  to  that  of  another  in  the  case  of  a 
particular  country.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  framework  adopted  in  the  case  of  Barbados. 

The  Seers’  sector  accounts  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  adopted  by 
Thome  in  his  study,  “Size,  Structure  and  Growth  of  the  Economy  of  Ja¬ 
maica”  (15).  The  difference  lies  not  only  in  the  smaller  number  of  accounts, 
but  also  in  the  choice  of  sectors.  This  difference  is  clear  if  we  examine  the 
worksheets  given  in  Appendix  III. 

W’hile  the  “Sugar  Industry  Account”  on  Barbados  corresponds  to  Thome’s 
“Main  Export  Industries  Sector”,  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  case  of  Bar¬ 
bados  between  "Other  Industries  (Primary)”,  “Other  Industries  (Manufac¬ 
turing)”,  “Public  Utilities”  or  “Distribution,  Transportation  and  Services”. 
These  are  all  included  in  Sector  2  of  the  Barbadian  accounts  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  heading  of  "Other  Industries".  Apart  from  the  lack  of  basic  data  in  Bar¬ 
bados,  particularly  with  regard  to  secondary  industry  for  a  more  detailed  set 
of  sector  accounts,  there  is  some  justification  for  a  smaller  number  of  sec¬ 
tors,  since,  unlike  Jamaica,  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  increase  in  the 
importance  of  these  sectors  to  merit  separate  treatment. 

In  the  case  of  the  government  sector,  the  difference  is  apparent  rather  than 
real  since  the  transactions  on  central  and  local  government  account  are  shown 
separately,  even  though  they  are  included  in  one  consolidated  government 
account  in  the  case  of  Barbados.  In  Thome’s  study  local  and  central  govern¬ 
ment  have  been  allocated  separate  sector  accounts. 

While  in  both  cases  the  "Households”  and  the  “Rest  of  the  World”  sectors 
are  broadly  similar,  there  are  differences  in  the  treatment  of  the  “Savings 
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and  Investment”  sector.  In  the  case  of  Jamaica,  Thome’s  Accounts  9  and  10 
deal  with  “Construction  and  Installation”  and  “Savings  and  Investment”  re- 
.spectively.  In  the  two  “Savings  and  Investment  Accounts”  in  the  Barbadian 
sector  accounts,  the  breakdown  is  between  savings  and  investment  by  com¬ 
panies,  and  savings  and  investment  carried  out  by  other  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  greater  simplicity  of  the  Seers  accounts  makes  it  possible  to  show 
more  clearly  the  main  relationships  between  the  sugar  industry,  households, 
government  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Within  the  general  framework,  a  point  arises  in  the  treatment  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  items.  In  the  original  Seers’  framework,  in  the  case  of  the  “Other  Indus¬ 
tries  Account”,  the  value  of  the  distribution  of  imported  consumer  goods 
was  included  (in  the  absence  of  a  separate  sector  for  distribution)  under 
“Consumption  of  Local  Goods  and  Services”  on  the  receipts  side  of  the  ac¬ 
count.  The  result  of  this  was  that  in  the  “Household’’  sector  account,  house¬ 
holds  are  shown  buying  directly  from  the  “Rest  of  the  World”  the  value  of 
the  consumption  goods  imported  exclusive  of  (a)  duty,  (b)  of  government 
purchases  and  (c)  of  the  distribution  margins  on  consumer  imports.  In  the 
Thorne  study  the  only  payments  which  households  are  allowed  to  make  to 
the  “Rest  of  the  World”  are  expenditure  on  travel  and  transfer  payments. 
One  of  the  results  of  keeping  the  number  of  accounts  down  to  a  minimum 
has  been  the  portrayal  in  direct  terms  of  what  is  essentially  an  indirect  re¬ 
lationship  between  “Households”  and  the  “Rest  of  the  World”. 

In  the  sector  accounts  for  1954,  1955,  1956  and  1957  an  adjustment  is  made 
in  the  items  in  order  to  remove  this  anomaly.  In  Sector  Account  (2)  the 
value  of  imported  consumer  goods  (less  the  imported  consumer  goods  pur¬ 
chased  by  government)  is  included  under  receipts  to  “Other  Industries”  from 
“Households”.  In  the  same  way,  the  value  of  these  consumer  goods  is  shown 
as  a  debit  item  incurred  by  “Other  Industries”  from  the  Rest  of  the  World. 
In  Sector  Account  (5)  consumption  of  imported  goods  (less  government  pur¬ 
chases)  is  no  longer  included  under  the  Rest  of  the  World  sub-head  but  is 
shown  as  a  debit  incurred  by  “Households”  with  “Other  Industries”.  In  Sec¬ 
tor  Account  (7)  which  shows  “Transactions  with  the  Rest  of  the  World”,  the 
value  of  consumption  (less  government  purchases)  of  imported  goods  is 
shown  on  the  receipts  side  of  the  account  under  the  sub-head  “Other  Indus¬ 
tries”  rather  than  as  an  item  under  “Households’’.  It  will  be  noted  that  as 
a  result  of  this  treatment,  the  value  of  imported  consumer  goods  which 
“Households”  purchased  from  “Other  Industries”  differs  from  the  value  of 
imported  goods  purchased  by  “Other  Industries”  from  the  “Rest  of  the  World” 
by  the  value  of  distribution  margins  received  from  consumers  by  the  “Other 
Industries”  Sector.  In  Appendix  III  we  have  included  the  sector  account 
worksheets.  These  afford  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the  various  items  which 
make  up  the  totals  given  in  the  summary  tables  and  should  thus  be  of  some 
interest  as  a  convenient  framework  within  which  the  national  income  statistics 
of  the  smaller  West  Indian  territories  might  be  cast. 
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Most  of  the  methods  of  estimation  used  are  fairly  straightforward  and 
since  an  account  of  sources  and  methods  of  estimation  is  already  included 
under  the  chapter  on  the  gross  domestic  product,  no  reference  will  be  made 
to  these  here.  However,  there  are  certain  items  in  the  ‘‘Government”  sector 
and  “Rest  of  the  World”  sector  account  which  deserve  some  explanation. 

In  the  government  sector  the  item  “Property  income  paid  to  the  central 
government”  by  other  industries  comprises  rent,  interest  and  other  property 
income  received  by  government  e.g.  from  escheated  properties,  from  gov¬ 
ernment  commercial  undertakings  such  as  the  Seawell  and  Dodds  planta¬ 
tions  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  net  receipts  of  the  Post  OfiBce.  As  a  result  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  item  “Income  from  property  and  entrepre¬ 
neurship”  to  be  found  in  the  United  Nations  Account  5  dealing  with  gov¬ 
ernment  transactions  on  current  account.  The  two  items,  however,  are  not 
identical  in  that  the  latter  includes  some  provision  for  the  imputed  rent  of 
government  buildings  while  the  sector  accounts  make  no  such  provision. 

In  the  “Rest  of  the  World”  sector  the  following  items  also  need  some 
comment:  (a)  capital  investment,  (b)  consumption,  (c)  personal  travel 
and  (d)  tourist  expenditure.  The  estimate  of  “capital  investment”  on  the 
receipts  side  of  the  account,  represents  the  value  of  imports  (less  duty)  of 
capital  goods  from  which  imports  by  government  of  building  materials  have 
been  deducted.  In  the  same  way,  “consumption”  is  equivalent  to  the  value 
of  consumer  goods  imports  (less  duty)  with  a  deduction  made  for  govern¬ 
ment  purchases  of  imported  goods  and  services  other  than  building  materials. 

In  the  case  of  both  tourist  expenditure  in  Barbados,  and  the  e.xpenditure 
of  Barbadian  residents  abroad,  we  were  forced  to  adopt  rather  indirect 
methods  of  estimation.  In  calculating  the  expenditure  abroad  of  Barbadian 
residents,  it  was  easy  to  obtain  figures  representing  the  volume  of  resident 
travel  overseas,  since  the  collection  of  travel  statistics  is  carried  out  by  the 
Statistical  Office  in  Barbados.  However,  a  certain  amount  of  informed  guess¬ 
work  was  inevitable  on  the  expenditure  side.  Our  estimates  of  expenditure 
on  fares  are  more  or  less  accurate  since  they  are  based  on  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  main  airline  and  shipping  companies.  It  was  more  difficult  to 
arrive  at  estimates  of  expenditure  other  than  on  fares  since  we  were  forced 
to  use  averages  of  the  length  of  time  spent  abroad  and  of  expenditure  in¬ 
curred  during  that  period  of  time.  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  method 
of  procedure  followed  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  total  expenditure  on  per- 
.sonal  travel  and  the  tourist  trade  is  given  in  Chapter  IX  dealing  with  the 
balance  of  payments. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  included  a  complete  set  of  summary  tables  for 
each  sector.  These  summary  tables  are  merely  an  amalgamation  under  dif¬ 
ferent  subheads  of  individual  items  in  the  sector  accounts. 

A  final  “National  Income  and  Expenditure”  table,  provides  estimates  of 
the  gross  national  product  and  gross  national  expenditure  at  market  prices. 
Except  for  the  inclusion  of  factor  income  from  abroad,  this  latter  table  is 
in  most  respects  identical  with  Account  1  under  the  United  Nations  system. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  a  method  of  grading  the  quality  of  the  estimates 
has  been  adopted.  As  one  might  expect,  certain  sectors  such  as  the  sugar  sec-  c 

tor,  the  government  sector,  and  the  corporate  sector,  are  very  well  docu¬ 
mented  and  the  quality  of  the  information  available  for  these  sectors  is  of 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  This  is  not  so  for  some  other  sectors.  In  the  case  of 
the  household  and  other  industries  sectors  particularly,  the  lack  of  firm  data 
has  been  reflected  in  the  lower  grades  given  to  the  estimates  in  these  sectors. 

The  large  number  of  estimates  of  Grade  C  type  underline  the  need  to  aug¬ 
ment  present  sources  of  data  by  censuses  of  manufacturing  and  distribution. 

The  census  of  distribution  could  be  on  a  sample  basis  but  the  manufacturing 
sector  is  so  small  that  the  census  there  might  well  be  comprehensive.  The 
present  use  of  information  on  distributive  and  other  firms  derived  from  inland 
revenue  sources  is  inadequate  and  often  refers  to  a  past  period  when  not 
hopelessly  out  of  date.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Barbados  Labour  De¬ 
partment  has  ceased  keeping  lists  of  numbers  employed  and  earnings  in  the 
main  industrial  enterprises  in  the  island,  for  in  the  past  these  estimates  of 
personal  incomes  derived  from  Labour  Department  sources  provided  a  use¬ 
ful  cross  check  to  figures  obtained  from  other  independent  sources.  In  the 
case  of  imports  the  grade  ‘C’  which  is  given  to  certain  categories  (materials, 
capital  goods  and  consumer  goods)  reflects  not  the  inaccuracy  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  which  is  easily  derived  from  trade  returns,  but  rather  the  difficulty  and 
in  some  cases  the  arbitrariness  of  dividing  total  imports  into  the  three  cate¬ 
gories,  especially  when  so  many  borderline  cases  arise  which  could  not 
readily  be  put  into  one  or  the  other  category. 

The  fact  that  only  six  estimates  of  Grade  A  rating  are  possible  out  of  a  total 
of  fifteen  items  in  the  “Gross  National  Product  and  Expenditure  Table”  pro¬ 
vides  a  clear  indication  of  the  need  to  improve  sources  as  well  as  the  basic 
methods  of  estimation. 

We  have  included  with  the  summary  accounts  for  1954,  1955  and  1956, 
some  estimates  for  1957.  While  the  author  was  responsible  for  compiling 
some  of  the  estimates  for  this  latter  year  during  the  summer  of  1958  in 
Barbados,  the  lack  of  available  statistics  prevented  completion  of  the 
accounts  at  that  date.  The  1957  estimates  were  thus  completed  by  Mr. 

Hugh  V.  Sealy  of  the  Department  of  Statistics. 

The  most  important  facts  which  emerge  from  a  perusal  of  the  1957  ac¬ 
counts  is  the  effect  which  the  bumper  sugar  crop  of  that  year  has  had  on 
incomes,  profits,  government  taxation  and  savings  and  investment  in  the  is¬ 
land.  Not  only  did  the  profits  of  sugar  companies  rise  from  $3.2  million  in 
1956  to  slightly  more  than  $6  million  in  1957  but,  in  addition,  there  has  been 
a  correspondingly  large  increase  in  the  profits  of  companies  other  than  sugar 
which  reflected  the  increased  economic  activity  resulting  from  the  prosperous 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  sugar  industry. 

As  far  as  wages,  salaries  and  property  incomes  were  concerned,  these  in¬ 
creased  by  some  $7  million  in  sugar,  though  the  rise  in  the  Other  Industries 
sector  was  much  smaller  in  relative  terms. 


Summary  Table  of  Sugar  Industry 


(1)  Mitterials  and  services  bought: 

(a)  imported  VII  (5)  (a)  4.3  4.4  4.4  5.1  A  (6)  Exports  VII  (I)  (a) 


J 


employed)  V  (7)  (b)  32.3  33.1 

(5)  Company  profits  IV  (6)  8.7  8.9 


III.  First  Summary  Table  of  Savings  and  Investment 
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Summary  Table  of  Households 


Summary  Table  of  Households 
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overseas  VII  (7)  0.2  0.3  0.2  0.3  entrepreneurship  (less  interest 

on  the  public  debt)  II  (3)  0.4  0.4  0.4  0..5 


VII.  Summary  Table  of  Rest  of  the  World 


Domestic  exiienditiire  at  market  prices  81.1  82.5 

Net  factor  income  from  abroad 

VII  (  (2)  —  (6)  )  0.6  1.0 
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The  boom  in  sugar  exports  which  reached  the  record  level  of  $42.4  million 
was  also  reflected  in  the  increased  taxes  paid  by  companies  to  general  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  value  of  taxes  paid  by  households  is  less  firm  because  of  the 
change  over  in  1957  to  the  P.A.Y.E.  system  of  taxation  which  has  had  some 
effect  on  the  total  tax  yields  from  this  source. 

In  the  Savings  and  Investment  sectors  the  most  important  change  has  been 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  undistributed  profits  of  local  companies.  In  the  case 
oi  local  building  and  other  capital  formation  the  increases  have  been  of 
much  less  importance. 

Apart  from  the  increases  in  wages,  salaries  and  property  incomes  from 
sugar  and  other  industries,  the  Household  Account  is  of  special  interest  since 
it  reveals  the  increased  receipts  by  households  from  (a)  dividends  and  inter¬ 
est  payments  by  companies  and  (b)  from  remittances  and  factor  income 
from  overseas  both  from  emigrants  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  through 
special  labour  schemes  (e.g.  Farm  Labour  Schemes  operative  in  the  U.S.A.) 
There  has  been,  as  one  might  expect,  a  corresponding  increase  in  household 
consumption  expenditure  as  a  result  of  the  increased  factor  income  received 
in  1957.  Of  greater  importance,  however,  is  the  rise  in  personal  savings  by 
households  in  view  of  the  negative  value  of  such  savings  in  both  1955  and 
1956. 

In  the  Rest  of  the  World  Account,  apart  from  the  changes  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  other  sectors,  the  fall  in  the  deficit  of  payments  on  cur¬ 
rent  account  to  approximately  $5.9  million  and  the  rise  in  tourist  expendi¬ 
ture  of  nearly  $2  million  were  the  two  outstanding  features.  Although  there 
was  a  rise  in  the  value  of  imports  of  main  national  consumer  goods  and 
capital  goods,  the  earnings  from  exports  were  large  enough  to  offset  the 
rise  in  the  import  bill.  Hence  the  improvement  in  the  island’s  external 
tiade  position.  As  a  revenue  earner  the  increasing  importance  of  tourism 
is  amply  demonstrated  and  as  hotel  facilities  in  the  island  are  improved  and 
extended  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  earnings  from  the  tourist  trade  will 
also  increase. 

The  1957  estimates  provide  an  illustration  of  the  relationship  between 
changes  in  the  autonomous  influences  ( sugar  exports  and  government 
expenditure)  and  the  other  variables  in  the  accounts. 

As  we  have  shown  above  the  bumper  sugar  crop  of  1957  had  a  stimulating 
effect  on  the  entire  economy.  In  the  case  of  government  expenditure,  the 
increased  revenues  from  property  rates,  customs  duties  and  direct  taxes  (as 
a  result  of  the  increased  prosperity  of  a  good  year  for  sugar)  were  re¬ 
flected  in  increased  government  expenditure,  mainly  in  wages  and  salaries 
and  transfer  payments  to  households  and  non-profit  institutions. 
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APPENDIX  1 


Trade  Between  Barbados  and  the  Other  West  Indian  Islands 

SECTION  I 


Values  of  Exports  and  Imports 

The  total  value  of  all  goods  imported  from  these  territories  during  1955 
was  $7,860,725.  The  total  value  of  exports  was  $5,406,521  of  which  $3,139,622 
represents  the  value  of  domestic  produce  and  $2,266,899  the  value  of  goods 
re-exported.  Table  84  shows  the  value  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  each 
territory  for  1955,  1956  and  1957: 

TABLE  84.  $ 


Imports  C.I.F. 

Exports  F.O.B. 

Country 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Anguilla* 

500 

— 

— 

22,355 

25,647 

— 

Antigua 

464 

28,693 

3,516 

403,773 

525,737 

450,722 

Bahamas 

7,520 

4,074 

22,647 

175,082 

161,591 

188,907 

Br.  Guiana 

2,601,034 

2,470,727 

1,878,923 

732,410 

617,359 

438,806 

Br.  Honduras 

N.A. 

50,941 

126,108 

6,450 

1,294 

8,830 

Dominica 

429,809 

355,424 

444,088 

519,265 

565,818 

703,262 

Grenada 

191,357 

24,576 

5,932 

419,325 

551,756 

527,188 

Jamaicab 

173,916 

263,778 

201,999 

31,654 

6,536 

35,388 

Montserrat 

2,495 

8,691 

2,594 

116,330 

125,837 

128,239 

St.  Kitts-Nevis* 

57,598 

62,499 

34,669 

600,652 

651 ,588 

585,546 

St.  Lucia 

402,040 

596,948 

786,536 

445,329 

461,918 

540,031 

St.  Vincent 

566,607 

570,551 

583,227 

351,770 

380,418 

573,384 

Tortolac 

621 

272 

N.A. 

5,143 

3,921 

— 

Trinidad 

3,426,764 

3,872,380 

3,954,898 

1,575,457 

1,553,335 

1,405,211 

Tortolac 

N.A. 

607 

N.A. 

1,546 

1,131 

N.A. 

Total 

7,860,725 

8,310,161 

8,045,137 

5,406,521 

5,633,886 

5,585,514 

a  Anguilla  inoludod  in  St.  Kitts-Nevis  in  the  year  1957. 

b  Turks,  Cayman 

and  Caicos 

Islands  included  in  Jamaica 

for  1957. 

c  Tortola  included 

i  in  British 

Virgin  Islands 

in  1957. 

N.A.  =  not  available. 

TABLE  85. 

Changes  in 

Trade 

$ 

Imports 

Exports 

Trade  Balance 

1955 

7,860,725 

5,406,521 

_ 

-2,454,204 

1956 

8,310,161 

5,633,886 

— 

-2,676,275 

1957 

8,045,137 

5,585,514 

— 

-2,459,623 

Tables  86  and  87  reveal  that  among  the  Caribbean  territories  and  Barba¬ 
dos,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  imports  and  exports  consists  of  food  items  with 
crude  materials  and  mineral  fuels  next  in  importance. 

In  the  case  of  exports  manufactured  goods  and  machinery  are  important 
since  these  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  re-export  trade.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  subsequently  separated  re-exports  from  domestic  exports  in 
order  to  give  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  pattern  of  the  export  trade  in 
domestic  produce. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  these  two  tables,  we  have  used  the  words  British 
West  Indies  because,  while  Bermuda  has  been  excluded  here  and  included 
in  the  Rest  of  the  World,  we  have  included  the  Bahamas,  British  Honduras 
and  Tortola.  These  are  not  members  of  the  West  Indian  Federation  as  such, 
so  that  we  have  accordingly  maintained  a  broader  title  to  include  them. 

Table  88  shows  that  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  Caribbean 
tenitories  do  not  account  for  more  than  a  small  part  of  Barbadian  exports 
and  imports.  Since  the  values  of  total  imports  include  re-exports  we  have 
thought  it  wise  to  separate  the  two  in  the  tables  below.  In  Tables  89  and  90 
w’e  illustrated  the  position  of  domestic  exports  and  re-exports  in  Barbadian 
tiade  with  (a)  Trinidad,  (b)  Jamaica  and  dependencies,  (c)  British  Guiana, 
(d)  the  Leeward  Islands,  (e)  the  Windward  Islands  and  (f)  the  other  West 
Indian  territories  i.e.  Bahamas  and  Tortola. 


TABLE  89.  Value  of  Domestic  Exports  to  the  West  Indies,  British  Gihana 
AND  Rest  of  the  World. 


Trinidad 

Jamaica  and  dependencies 
British  Guiana 

Leeward  Islands 

Windward  Islands 

Other  West  Indian  Islands 
British  Honduras 

Rest  of  the  world 

$  (000) 

(%  ) 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1,015 

24 

456 

618 

816 

167 

6 

32,677 

1,053 

2 

433 

608 

987 

160 

1 

29,631 

738 

15 

234 

578 

1,184 

186 

3 

42,631 

2.8 

0.1 

1.3 

1.7 

2.3 

0.5 

91.3 

3.2 

1.3 
1.9 
3.0 
0.5 

90.1 

1.6 

0.1 

0.5 

1.3 

2.6 

0.4 

93.5 

Total 

35,779 

32,875 

45,569 

100 

100 

100 

TABLE  90.  Value 

of  Re-exports  to  the  West  Indies,  British 
AND  Rest  of  the  World. 

Guiana 

t  (000) 

(%) 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Trinidad 

566 

388 

667 

18.5 

11.6 

16.3 

Jamaica  and  dependencies 

8 

1 

20 

0.3 

0.0 

0.5 

British  Guiana 

242 

186 

205 

7.9 

5.6 

5.0 

Leeward  Islands 

523 

735 

588 

17.0 

22.1 

14.3 

Windward  Islands 

908 

962 

1,160 

29.6 

28.9 

28.3 

Other  West  Indian  Islands 

7 

5 

9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Rest  of  the  world 

813 

1,052 

1,451 

26.5 

31.6 

35.4 

Total 

3,607 

3,329 

4,100 

100 

100 

100 

SECTION  11 

Commodities  Which  Enter  into  the  Trade  between  Barbados  and 
THE  Other  West  Indian  Territories 

Barbados  -  Trinidad 

(1)  Imports  from  Trinidad.  The  bulk  of  Barbadian  imports  from  Trinidad 
consist  of  fruit  juices,  mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and  related  materials,  cement. 
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matches  and,  among  other  miscellaneous  items,  coconuts,  coconut  fibre  and 
coffee. 

(2)  Domestic  Exports  from  Barbados  to  Trinidad.  Apart  from  the  inevitable 
traffic  in  rum,  the  main  exports  from  Barbados  to  Trinidad  are  foodstuffs 
(mostly  ground  provisions  i.e.  yams  and  sweet  potatoes)  occasionally  poultry, 
sugar  confectionery  and  from  time  to  time  sugar  and  molasses.  The  export 
trade  in  limestone  varies  from  year  to  year.  In  1956  exports  were  some 
six  thousand  dollars  above  the  1955  level. 

(3)  Re-exports  to  Trinidad  from  Barbados.  A  large  number  of  goods  are  re¬ 
exported  each  year  from  Barbados  to  Trinidad.  The  most  important  items 
are  the  groups  covering  textile  yam  and  thread.  In  addition  there  are  re¬ 
exports  of  chemicals  and  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products,  machinery 
and  machine  parts.  Some  clothing  is  also  re-exported  as  well  as  certain 
manufactured  articles.  On  the  whole  the  value  of  the  re-export  trade  alone 
is  small  compared  with  the  domestic  export  trade  to  Trinidad,  as  Table  91 
will  illustrate. 

TABLE  91.  Trade  with  Trinidad. 

Percentage 

1955  1956  1957 

Ratio  of  re-exports  to  total  exports  36  25  47 

T.\BLE  92.  Trade  with  Trinidad  (Domestic  Exports) 

( Ratio  of  Selected  Items  to  Total,  ) 


1955 

1956 

1957 

Rum 

96.8 

80.2 

91.2 

Ground  provisions 

1.0 

0.3 

1.1 

Other  foodstuffs 

0.3 

3.1 

3.9 

Sugar  preparations 

— 

13.0 

— 

Sugar  confectionery 

0.5 

1.9 

0.7 

Limestone 

— 

0.6 

0.7 

T.\BLE  93.  Trade  with  Trinidad  (Imports) 
(Ratio  of  Selected  Items  to  Total,  %  ) 


1955 

1956 

1957 

Fresh  fruit 

3.1 

4.6 

3.3 

Mineral  and  fuel  oils 

55.5 

52.1 

49.7 

Fruit  juices 

1.4 

2.1 

2.5 

Cement 

14.1 

15.1 

20.5 

Matches 

0.9 

0.6 

0.4 

Coconut  fibre 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Coffee 

0.5 

1.6 

3.9 

Other  beverages  (beer,  stout,  etc.) 

1.5 

2.7 

1.4 

Barbados  -  Leeward  Islands 

(1)  Imports  from  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  total  value  of  all  goods  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Leeward  Islands  is  very  small  compared  with  the  total  value 
of  imports  from  the  Caribbean  region  as  a  whole.  The  main  imports  from 
the  Leewards  consist  of  fresh  vegetables,  copra  and  occasionally  live  animals 
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not  for  food.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  with  the  group  of  islands  is  car¬ 
ried  on  with  St.  Kitts-Nevis. 


TABLE  94.  Imports  from  the  Leeward  Islands 
(Ratio  of  Selected  Items  to  Total,  %  ) 


1955 

1956 

1957 

Fresh  vegetables 

4.9 

5.0 

4.9 

Copra 

55.7 

42.0 

56.0 

Live  animals  for  food 

1.6 

— 

— 

(2)  Domestic  Exports  to  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  main  Barbadian  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  Leeward  Islands  are  rum,  biscuits,  margarine,  lard  substitutes, 
sugar,  molasses  and  sugar  confectionery,  laundry  soap.  The  proportions  which 
these  items  form  of  the  total  value  of  domestic  exports  to  these  islands  from 
Barbados  is  illustrated  in  Table  95. 


TABLE  95.  Ratio  of  Selected  Items  to  Total 
Domestic  Exports  to  the  Leeward  Islands 


1955 

1956 

1957 

Rum 

43.0 

43.7 

39.1 

Biscuits 

2.6 

2.6 

1.6 

Margarine  and  lard 

19.4 

32.7 

29.1 

Sugar  and  molasses 

1.8 

2.0 

1.6 

Confectionery 

3.7 

2.6 

3.0 

Laundry  soap 

13.1 

11.3 

10.6 

(3)  Re-exports  to  the  Leeward  Islands  from  Barbados.  The  re-exports  to 
the  Leeward  Islands  fall  within  all  the  main  S.I.T.C.  sub  groups.  Since  the 
number  of  individual  items  are  so  numerous  we  have  decided  to  show  the 
value  of  re-exports  as  in  Table  96. 

TABLE  96.  Re-exports  from  Barbados  to  the  Leeward  Islands 

1955  1957 


Items 

$  (000) 

% 

9  (000) 

% 

•  (000) 

% 

Food 

70.2 

13.4 

130.0 

17.1 

93.2 

15.8 

Drink 

10.4 

2.0 

9.9 

1.3 

8.6 

1.5 

Salt 

0.6 

0.1 

1.0 

0.1 

3.0 

0.5 

Petroleum  products 

3.2 

0.6 

2.7 

0.4 

4.0 

0.7 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils 

4.1 

0.8 

3.8 

0.5 

4.6 

0.8 

Paints  and  enamels 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical 

0.3 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

1.0 

0.2 

products 

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  etc. 

89.4 

17.1 

100.3 

13.7 

108.6 

18.5 

cleansing  preparations 

24.9 

4.8 

14.0 

1.9 

24.3 

4.1 

Rubber  tyres  and  tubes 

0.3 

0.05 

0.7 

0.05 

1.0 

0.2 

Paper  and  paper  manufactures 

13.3 

2.5 

19.2 

2.6 

35.4 

6.0 

Textile  fabric  materials 

139.0 

26.6 

152.0 

20.7 

154.1 

26.2 

Metal  manufactures 

9.1 

1.7 

6.5 

0.9 

4.6 

0.8 

Machinery  and  vehicles 

60.2 

11.5 

55.4 

7.5 

36.7 

6.2 

Transport  equipment 

12.4 

2.4 

45.6 

6.2 

26.7 

4.5 

Clothing  and  footwear 

41.3 

7.9 

24.3 

3.3 

19.6 

3.3 

Other  Manufactures 

6.7 

1.3 

7.2 

1.0 

6.0 

1.0 

Other  miscellaneous 

37.6 

7.2 

162.5 

22.1 

56.6 

9.7 

Total 

523.0 

100.0 

735.1 

100.0 

588.0 

100.0 
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The  position  with  regard  to  total  exports  of  the  re-export  trade  between 
Barbados  and  the  Leeward  Islands  is  shown  in  Table  97. 

TABLE  97 

1955  1956  1957 

Ratio  of  re-exports  to  total  exports  ( %  )  46  55  50 

Barbados  -  Windward  Islands 

( 1 )  Imports  from  the  Windward  Islands.  The  main  imports  from  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands  into  Barbados  are  coconuts,  coconut  oil  and  copra,  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  wood,  ground  nuts  and  starches  (mainly  from  St.  Vincent).  On  the 
whole  the  value  of  the  import  trade  from  the  Windward  Islands  into  Bar¬ 
bados  accounts  for  roughly  3  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  Barbados  from 
overseas. 


TABLE  98.  Imports  from  the  Windward  Islands 
(Ratio  of  Selected  Items  to  Total) 


1955 

1956 

1957 

Coconuts  ( kernels ) 

0.7 

0.7 

1.0 

Coconut  oil 

1.0 

6.3 

13.1 

Copra 

72.3 

64.1 

62.1 

Fresh  vegetables 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

Ground  nuts 

2.2 

3.2 

2.5 

Starches 

1.1 

2.1 

2.0 

(2)  Domestic  Exports  from  Barbados  to  the  Windward  Islands.  Here  the 

pattern  of  commodities  exported  is  very  similar  to  the  pattern  of  exports  to 

the  Windward  Islands,  the  main  items  being  biscuits. 

rum,  margarine 

and 

lard,  coconut  oil,  laundry  soap. 

sugar  and  molasses  and  sugar  confectionery. 

The  relative  values  of  these  exports  are  shown  in  percentages  in  Table  99 

which  follows. 

T.\BLE  99.  Ratio  of 

Selected  Items  to  Total 

Exports 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Rum 

9.9 

8.2 

9.0 

Biscuits 

2.9 

2.1 

3.1 

Margarine  and  lard 

38.3 

36.7 

30.6 

Sugar  and  molasses 

8.9 

16.6 

23.3 

Confectionery 

2.6 

2.8 

2.5 

Laundry  soap 

15.8 

14.0 

10.3 

Coconut  oil 

13.7 

12.6 

Ulfij] 

(c)  Re-exports  to  the  Windward  Islands  from  Barbados.  Here  we  have 
followed  the  same  procedure  in  separating  the  re-exports  according  to  the 
main  S.I.T.C.  classification,  as  Table  100  illustrates: 
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TABLE  100.  Re-exports  from 

Barbados 

TO  THE 

Windward 

Islands 

1933 

1956 

1957 

$  (000) 

% 

»  (000) 

% 

$  (000) 

% 

Food 

119.4 

13.2 

104.6 

11.3 

102.1 

8.8 

Drink 

28.3 

3.1 

26.3 

2.8 

24.6 

2.1 

Petroleum  products 

4.7 

0.5 

7.4 

0.8 

7.7 

0.7 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils 

7.6 

0.8 

7.5 

0.8 

6.7 

0.6 

Paints  and  enameb 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical 

3.1 

0.4 

1.8 

0.2 

1.5 

0.1 

products 

Perfumery,  cosmetics  and 

142.1 

15.7 

166.5 

18.0 

194.0 

16.7 

cleansing  preparations 

17.4 

1.9 

24.4 

2.6 

29.2 

2.5 

Rubber  tyres  and  tubes 

5.6 

0.6 

1.4 

0.2 

0.6 

0.05 

Paper  and  paper  manufactures 

19.3 

2.1 

15.2 

1.7 

27.4 

2.4 

Textile  fabrics  and  materials 

189.0 

20.8 

238.6 

25.8 

221.4 

19.1 

Metal  manufactures 

32.9 

3.6 

26.3 

2.8 

26.4 

2.3 

Machinery  and  vehicles 

158.4 

17.4 

163.9 

17.7 

279.6 

24.1 

Transport  equipment 

70.8 

7.8 

71.9 

7.8 

119.1 

10.3 

Clothing  and  footwear 

29.8 

3.3 

22.9 

2.5 

14.0 

1.2 

Other  Manufactures 

8.8 

1.0 

18.1 

2.0 

8.8 

0.7 

Other  miscellaneous 

71.1 

7.8 

28.1 

3.0 

96.9 

8.4 

Total 

908.3 

100 

924.9 

100 

1,160.0 

100 

As  a  percentage  of  total  exports  the  value  of  re-exports  from  Barbados  to 


the  Windward  Islands  over  the  three  years  1955  to  1957  is  as 
Table  101. 

TABLE  101 

shown  in 

1953 

1956 

1957 

Ratio  of  re-exports  to  total  exports  ( %  )  52 

48 

49 

Barbados  -  British  Guiana 

( 1 )  Imports  from  British  Guiana  to  Barbados.  Rice  is  the  largest  item  im¬ 
ported  into  Barbados  from  British  Guiana.  Lumber  is  also  very  important 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  feeding  stuffs  for  animals.  That  these  three  dominate 
the  import  list  is  readily  shown  in  Table  102. 

TABLE  102.  Imports  prom  British  Guiana 
(Ratio  of  Selected  Items  to  Total) 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Rice  83 . 6 

Lumber  9 . 9 

Feeding  stuff  for  animals  1.3 

79.8 

9.9 

1.9 

77.0 

11.6 

(2)  Domestic  Exports  from  Barbados  to  British  Guiana.  Unlike  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands  and  Trinidad,  the  British  Guianese  market  absorbs  very  little 
of  the  Barbadian  exports  of  rum.  On  the  whole  the  value  of  exports  from 
Barbados  is  very  small,  the  main  items  being  margarine  and  lard  extracts 
and  limestone.  Of  the  total  domestic  exports  to  British  Guiana,  limestone 
accounted  in  1957  for  42.3  per  cent  and  lard  and  margarine  products  for  41.9 
per  cent. 

(3)  Re-exports  to  Britich  Guiana  from  Barbados.  Here  again  we  see  that, 
hke  domestic  exports,  the  total  value  of  the  trade  in  re-exported  goods  is  very 
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small.  Apart  from  textiles  and  machinery,  other  re-exports  are  neghgible  in 
quantity  and  value.  As  a  result  we  shall  confine  our  breakdown  in  Table  103 
to  a  few  items  only  which  we  feel  represent  the  bulk  of  the  re-export  trade. 

TABLE  103.  Re-exports  from  Barbados  to  British  Guiana 


1955 

1956 

1957 

»  (000)  %  ' 

•  (000)  % 

»  (000)  % 

Food 

14.0 

5.8 

0.1 

0.05 

0.3 

0.1 

Drink 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

1.6 

0.8 

Textiles  and  textile  materials 

200.5 

82.7 

178.6 

95.9 

158.1 

77.1 

Metal  manufactures 

3.6 

1.5 

0.8 

0.4 

4.1 

2.0 

Machinery  and  vehicles 

0.8 

0.3 

1.3 

0.7 

8.8 

4.3 

Other  miscellaneous 

22.9 

9.5 

5.1 

2.75 

32.1 

15.6 

Total 

242.3 

100 

186.2 

100 

205 

100 

Barbados  -  Jamaica  and  Other  Islands 
Since  the  trade  between  Barbados  and  Jamaica  and  between  Barbados 
and  the  remaining  West  Indian  Islands  is  small,  we  shall  treat  them  together 
in  a  single  section. 

(1)  Imports  into  Barbados.  The  main  items  imported  from  Jamaica  into 
Barbados  are  coffee,  toilet  soap  and  leather.  As  a  proportion  of  the  total  im¬ 
port  trade  with  the  Caribbean,  the  following  table  illustrates  the  relative 
unimportance  of  imports  from  Jamaica  and  other  Northern  territories  of  the 
West  Indies  such  as  the  Bahamas  and  Tortola. 

TABLE  104.  Ratio  of  Imports  to  Total  ( %  ) 


1955 

1956 

1957 

Jamaica 

2.2 

3.2 

2.5 

Other 

0.1 

0.7 

4.8 

(2)  Exports  from  Barbados  to  Jamaica  and  Other  West  Indian  Islands. 
Barbados  exports  to  Jamaica  consist  mainly  of  various  food  items,  some  rum 
and  a  small  amount  of  laundry  soap.  The  other  West  Indian  territories  in¬ 
cluding  British  Honduras  import  from  Barbados  rum  and  biscuits  as  well 
as  laundry  soap. 

TABLE  105 


Domestic  Exports  to: 


%  of  Total  Domestic 
Ejcimrts 


%  of  Total  Exports 
locluding  Re-exports 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Jamaica 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

72.7 

25.0 

42.8 

Other  West  Indian  islands 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

93.0 

97.0 

95.4 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  Jamaica  the  value  of  domestic  imports 
^las  fallen  sharply.  This  reflects  mainly  the  fall  off  in  exports  of  unbleached 
cotton,  yam  and  textile  yam  from  I9K.  Like  domestic  exports  the  values  of 
le-exports  from  Barbados  to  the  other  West  Indian  territories  including  Ja¬ 
maica  are  very  small.  Table  106  gives  some  idea  of  the  ratio  of  receipts  by 
Jamaica  and  "other”  West  Indian  Islands  to  total  re-exports  from  Barbados 
to  the  Caribbean  generally. 
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TABLE  106 

Re-exports  to:  As  a  Proi>ortion  of  Total  Re-exports 

from  Barbados  to  the  Caribbean 

1955  1956  1957 

Jamaica  0.3  —  0.8 

Other  West  Indian  islands  0.3  0.2  0.3 


SECTION  III 

The  Overall  Picture;  Some  Conclusions 

The  basic  trends  in  the  import-export  trade  of  Barbados  with  the  other 
British  West  Indian  territories  which  our  tables  have  so  far  illustrated  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

( 1 )  That  the  Caribbean  territories  as  such  still  account  for  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  total  Barbadian  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  true 
of  both  import  and  export  trade  (roughly  13  per  cent  in  both  cases). 

(2)  Among  the  West  Indian  territories  who  trade  with  Barbados,  Trinidad 
and  British  Guiana  are  the  most  important  trading  partners.  Next  come  the 
Windward  Islands,  the  Leeward  Islands  and  Jamaica.  This  general  pattern 
is  varied  somewhat,  depending  on  whether  one  is  considering  imports  or 
c.xports  separately  or  the  overall  trade  balance.  The  main  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  import  and  export  trade  are  as  follows: 

(a)  If  one  considers  exports  from  Barbados  to  the  different  West  Indian 
territories,  British  Guiana  falls  behind  both  the  Windward  and  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands,  in  spite  of  being  the  second  most  important  source  of 
imports  into  Barbados. 

(b)  For  most  territories  the  values  of  Barbadian  exports  which  they  absorb 
are  appreciably  lower  than  the  imports  which  they  sell  to  Barbados. 
This  applies  especially  to  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.  Exceptions 
are  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  which  account  for  the  bulk 
of  Barbadian  exports. 

(c)  The  relative  importance  of  the  re-export  trade,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  does  exert  some  influence  on 
the  total  export  figures,  inflating  them  somewhat.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  if  re-exports  are  excluded  it  is  still  true  that  the  highest  pro¬ 
portion  of  Barbadian  domestic  exports  find  their  way  to  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands. 

(3)  The  type  of  domestic  exports  which  Barbados  produces  for  sale  to  the 
other  islands  reflects  the  preponderance  of  sugar  and  allied  industries  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  island,  e.g.  sugar-cane  cultivation  and  processing,  rum 
manufacture,  the  making  of  confectionery  from  sugar  cane.  An  interesting 
aspect  of  the  domestic  export  trade  is  the  sale  of  certain  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts  such  as  biscuits,  margarine  and  lard  preparations  and  soap,  especially 
to  the  neighbouring  smaller  islands.  Two  observations  are  in  order  here. 
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First  of  all  an  important  feature  of  the  trade  in  processed  oil  and  fats  between 
Barbados  and  the  Caribbean  depends  on  the  availability  of  raw  materials 
(such  as  coconut  kernels)  from  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  willingness  of  these  territories  to  allow  Barbados  to  do 
their  processing  for  them  in  this  field  rather  than  to  attempt  in  future  to 
manufacture  these  at  home.  This  applies  to  present  as  well  as  to  potential 
markets.  For  example,  the  determination  of  British  Guiana  to  expand  her 
edible  oil  industry  will  affect  the  Barbados  trade  in  this  product.  Secondly,  if 
one  takes  the  present  domestic  trade  pattern  for  granted  it  seems  that  in 
sugar  and  sugar  preparations,  the  export  trade  to  some  of  the  smaller  islands 
is  unstable,  since  in  the  case  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  for  example,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  for  domestic  needs  is  also  an  important  economic  activity. 
There  are  two  possibilities  here: 

(a)  That  domestic  needs  of  sugar  might  be  met  increasingly  from  domestic 
supplies,  in  which  case  Barbadian  exports  cannot  be  regarded  as 
secure  over  time; 

(b)  A  unified  economic  plan  of  development  for  the  region  which  was 
concerned  with  the  optimum  location  of  industry  in  the  area  might 
emphasize  other  activities,  at  the  expense  of  sugar  growing  in  cenain 
of  the  smaller  islands.  Tliis  might  react  favourably  on  the  domestic 
exports  position  in  Barbados  in  this  product,  though  we  must  in  fair¬ 
ness  say  that  the  amounts  involved  might  be  small. 

( 4 )  Barbados  will  continue  to  be  an  important  centre  for  the  re-export  trade 
with  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  Windward  Islands  and  Trinidad.  Unlike  do¬ 
mestic  exports,  which  are  influenced  by  a  number  of  internal  factors  such  as 
production  levels,  strikes  and  by  external  factors  such  as  developments  in 
other  regions  —  the  setting  up  of  competitive  sovurces  of  supply  —  the  trend 
in  the  values  of  re-exports  from  the  island  shows  a  continuous  slow  rise  over 
the  period  considered.  It  is  necessary,  however,  when  considering  the  export 
position  of  Barbados  to  separate  domestic  exports  from  re-exports  since  it 
is  possible  that  domestic  exports  might  reveal  a  trend  completely  divergent 
to  that  of  re-exports  for  the  same  period. 

(5)  On  the  whole  Barbados  is  still  largely  in  deficit  in  her  trade  with  the 
Caribbean  region,  though  in  1957  this  deficit  figure  diminished  slightly.  This 
cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  an  improving  trade  position,  since  the  trade 
balance  has  shown  a  tendency  to  fluctuate  within  small  limits,  being  gen¬ 
erally  within  the  region  of  $2J»  million. 

( 6 )  If  we  examine  the  changes  which  have  been  taking  place  over  this  three- 
year  period  we  will  notice  that  there  appears  to  be  a  consistent  fall  in  both 
the  imports  from  and  the  exports  to  British  Guiana  from  Barbados,  though 
the  level  of  exports  still  remains  roughly  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  imports 
from  British  Guiana.  With  Trinidad,  Barbadian  exports  have  also  been  fall¬ 
ing  steadily,  though  imports  into  Barbados  from  Trinidad  have  continued  to 
increase.  Exports  from  Barbados  to  the  Windward  Islands  have  increased 
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Steadily  from  1955  to  1957,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  Leeward  Islands  there 
have  been  some  fluctuations  in  exports  from  these  territories  to  Barbados, 
with  1956  showing  a  lower  level  figure  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  two 
years.  Of  interest  is  the  tendency  for  trade  with  British  Honduras  and  the 
other  West  Indian  islands,  especially  the  Bahamas,  to  increase.  In  the  case 
of  British  Honduras,  Barbadian  imports  from  that  territory  more  than  doubled 
from  1956  to  1957.  In  the  case  of  the  other  West  Indian  territories  the  value 
of  the  increase  in  imports  was  from  $8  thousand  in  1955  to  S261  thousand 
in  1957.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  from  Barbados  to  these  territories 
( after  the  fall  in  1956  which  was  shared  by  e.xports  to  all  territories )  had  in 
1957  passed  the  1955  level.  It  appears  that  considering  the  trends  mentioned 
above,  the  following  points  can  be  made: 

(a)  In  the  trade  in  primary  products  and  agriculture,  the  main  barrier  to 
an  expansion  of  trade  lies  in  the  field  of  transport. 

(b)  Transport  apart,  the  market  for  the  products  of  other  Caribbean  ter¬ 
ritories  in  Barbados,  e.g.  fresh  fruit,  vegetables  etc.  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  independently  of  the  internal  distribution  problem,  and  of  the 
influence  of  costly  distributive  methods  on  the  price  of  such  imported 
foodstuffs  in  Barbados. 

(c)  There  does  exist  some  scope  for  broadening  the  basis  of  trade  between 
the  more  farflung  Caribbean  territories  and  Barbados.  Both  British 
Honduras  and  the  Bahamas  have  shown  a  tendency  of  late  to  import 
more  of  Barbados’  domestic  produce.  However,  it  may  be  yet  too 
early  to  say  whether  there  is  room  for  much  more  expansion  of  exports 
here  unless  one  were  able  to  consider  a  number  of  other  external  fac¬ 
tors  which  might  affect  the  state  of  demand  of  Barbadian  exports  to 
these  two  territories  (e.g.  competition  from  alternative  sources  of 
supply  etc.).  In  addition  compared  with  the  smaller  size  of  the 
existing  overseas  trade  between  Barbados,  British  Honduras  and  the 
Bahamas  compared  with  that  carried  on  with  other  territories  in  the 
Federation,  it  is  doubtful  whether  (at  least  in  the  near  future)  any 
further  expansion  in  trade  between  Barbados  and  British  Honduras 
and  the  Bahamas  can  have  more  than  a  purely  marginal  effect  on  the 
Barbadian  economy. 

(d)  One  of  the  most  obvious  and  important  needs  of  expanding  trade 
between  the  Caribbean  territories  rests  on  the  adequacy  as  well  as 
dependability  of  Caribbean  sources  of  supply.  Apart  from  the  question 
of  relative  cost  of  the  goods  concerned,  any  “Buy  West  Indian’’  policy 
must  break  down  if  there  are  short-falls  in  production  anywhere  in 
the  area.  A  case  in  point  as  far  as  Barbados  is  concerned  is  furnished 
by  the  imports  of  rice  from  British  Guiana  in  1957.  This  figure  was 
sharply  below  the  1956  figure.  A  great  part  of  the  1957  rice  imports 
into  Barbados  were  supplied  by  a  number  of  other  producers,  notably 
Burma,  U.S.A.  and  even  Holland  and  Belgium,  whereas  in  1956  British 
Guiana  had  been  the  major  source  (with  the  U.S.A.)  of  rice.  'There 
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is  both  a  short-term  and  long-tenn  problem  involved  here.  From  the 
purely  short-term  point  of  view  a  switch  from  intra-Caribbean  to  extra- 
Caribbean  sources  in  any  year,  if  production  fails  in  a  particular  crop, 
presents  no  overwhelming  difficulty.  From  the  long-term  point  of  view, 
however,  in  so  far  as  more  favourable  terms  of  purchase  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  building  up  and  maintaining  a  steady  source  of  supply  else¬ 
where,  some  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  ability  of  many  major 
producers  in  the  region  to  continue  supplying  the  bulk  of  the  areas’ 
needs.  Here  the  relevant  factors  are  trends  in  population  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  particular  product,  as  well  as  the  possibility  or  other¬ 
wise  of  expanding  production  permanently  within  the  Caribbean. 
(7)  As  trade  stands  at  the  moment  there  are  very  few  industries  which  are 
likely  to  suffer  by  the  adoption  of  free  trade  or  of  a  customs  union  for  the 
area.  The  bulk  of  trade,  e.g.  in  vegetables  and  food  products,  is  already  taxed 
at  very  low  rates  of  duty,  if  at  all.  The  Barbadian  rum  industry  should  benefit 
from  the  adoption  of  a  customs  union  at  the  expense  of  the  rum  industries 
of  the  smaller  islands.  On  the  whole  little  additional  benefit  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  present  trade  context.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  as 
industrialization  is  pursued  in  Barbados  as  elsewhere  in  the  area,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  respective  territories  of  the  customs  union 
proposal  might  become  more  apparent.  In  addition,  the  likely  increase  to  be 
expected  in  government  revenue  from  customs  duties,  should  these  be  raised 
as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  a  customs  union,  must  be  set  against  the  pos¬ 
sible  rise  in  living  costs  which  might  result. 


APPENDIX  II 

An  Account  of  the  Pattern  of  Expenditure  with  Regard  to  Certain 
Selected  Items  Among  Twenty-two  Households  in  Barbados  in  1958 

1.  The  Purpose  of  the  Study 

During  the  course  of  the  present  survey  on  national  income  carried  out  in 
Barbados  during  the  summer  of  1958  a  decision  was  made  to  undertake  a 
small-scale  consumption  survey  of  a  limited  number  of  households.  It  was 
felt  that  such  a  survey  would  provide  information  relating  to  consumption 
patterns  which  would  help  to  fill  in  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  personal 
consumption  expenditure  in  the  island.  In  addition  a  cross  check  of  such 
production  statistics  as  were  obtainable  locally  would  thus  be  available. 

2.  The  Questionnaire 

We  decided  to  use  the  same  questionnaire  used  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Straw  in 
his  study  of  consumption  patterns  in  Barbados  in  1951-1952  The  original 
intention  to  use  the  Straw  questionnaire  in  its  entirety  had  to  be  modified 
somewhat  by  omitting  questions  relating  to  expenditure  on  clothing  and  fur¬ 
niture.  As  a  result  we  decided  to  make  use  only  of  those  parts  of  the  question¬ 
naire  which  enabled  us  to  obtain  information  relating  to  expenditure  on  food 
and  other  non-durable  household  items. 

3.  Coverage  of  the  Sample 

In  order  to  obtain  as  wide  a  coverage  as  possible  we  selected  at  random 
twenty-two  households  representative  of  the  main  occupational  categories 
in  the  island,  inclusive  of  agricultural  workers,  sugar  factory  workers,  civil 
servants,  domestic  servants,  shop  attendants,  fishermen  and  workers  in 
the  building  trades.  The  households  were  selected  from  the  parishes  of 
St.  George,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Thomas,  St.  James,  St.  Lucy,  Christchurch, 
Bridgetown  and  St.  Michael.  Our  spread  over  the  parishes  was  necessarily 
broad  to  allow  for  a  coverage  of  both  the  wealthy  and  poorer  parishes. 
The  sampling  frame  chosen  was  the  Register  of  Electors,  1957-58,  with 
qualifying  date  December  31,  1956. 

4.  Method  of  Selecting  the  Sample 

The  sampling  was  carried  out  in  two  stages.  At  the  first  stage  a  stratified 
1  per  cent  sample  was  taken  of  all  voters,  stratification  being  by  polling  dis¬ 
trict.  At  the  second  stage,  having  already  identified  persons  with  the  rele¬ 
vant  occupations,  samples  from  each  category  were  drawn  as  follows:  (a) 

aThree  enumerators  ( Miss  Estwick  and  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Morris )  were  chosen  from 
the  Social  W'elfare  Department  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gollop,  the  Social  Welfare  Officer. 
At  a  later  stage  assistance  was  received  from  members  of  the  Statistical  Department  in  Bar¬ 
bados  who  undertook  to  complete  a  few  outstanding  returns. 
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seven  agricultural  labourers,  ( b )  eleven  factory  workers,  ( c )  six  civil  servants, 
(d)  seven  domestic  servants,  (e)  eight  fishermen,  (f)  shop  attendants  and 
building  trade  workers  were  selected  at  random  from  all  constituencies  com¬ 
bined. 

Where  substitution  was  necessary  due  to  the  unsuitability  of  any  inter¬ 
viewee  chosen,  this  was  done  by  means  of  the  second  stage  sample  carried 
out. 

5.  The  Time  Period  Involved 

The  information  requested  by  the  interviewers  relates  to  expenditure  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  previous  to  the  visit.  The  period  of  time  during  which  the 
author  was  in  Barbados  fell  partly  in  the  crop  season  and  partly  in  “hard 
times”.  The  completed  returns  cover  expenditure  during  the  third  week  of 
July.  At  this  period  it  was  felt  that  some  of  the  sugar  workers  would  still 
liave  something  in  hand  after  the  crop  season  which  ended  somewhat  later 
than  usual  in  1958,  due  to  the  occurrence  of  the  strike  in  the  sugar  industry. 
In  those  cases  where,  because  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  returns  did 
not  relate  to  the  above  time  period,  slight  adjustments  were  made  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparability  with  earlier  returns. 

(».  Housing  Conditions  and  the  Average  Number  of  Persons  per  Household 
Of  the  twenty-two  households  visited  the  average  number  of  persons  per 
household  was  4.63.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  variation  with  regard  to  hous¬ 
ing  conditions.  The  types  of  housing  represented  in  our  sample  fell  into  the 
four  following  groups: 

(a)  Timber  houses  with  galvanized  roofs.  There  were  six  houses  which 
fell  within  this  category  representing  27  per  cent  of  all  the  houses  visited. 

(b)  Timber  houses  with  shingles  and  galvanized  roofs.  These  sometimes 
combined  timber  with  masonry  in  their  structure.  The  bulk  of  the  houses 
visited  fell  within  this  group  representing  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  dwellings. 

(c)  Block  stone  with  galvanized  roofs.  Of  all  the  houses  in  our  sample  18 
per  cent  were  constructed  of  block  stone. 

(d)  Concrete  with  galvanized  roofs.  This  type  of  structure  was  found  in 
only  one  of  our  sample  of  dwellings. 

From  the  above  data  it  would  appear  that  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
visited  were  built  of  timber,  or  timber  and  masonry  combined  with  shingles 
and  galvanized  roofs.  However,  structure  alone  cannot  be  considered  a  suf¬ 
ficient  basis  for  judging  the  standard  of  some  housing  in  the  sample.  In 
addition  it  was  necessary  that  some  account  should  be  taken  of  the  following: 
(i)  The  age  of  the  dwellings.  In  the  case  of  the  former  it  was  found  that 
most  households,  even  within  the  middle-income  brackets,  were  living  in 
wooden  houses  built  in  the  traditional  Barbadian  style  with  porch  and  shut¬ 
ters,  etc.  As  a  result,  even  within  structural  groups,  e.g.  among  the  “timber- 
house  dwellers”,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  variation  between  dwellings 
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according  to  age  and  according  to  situation,  i.e.  proximity  to  a  fashionable 
seaside  resort  or  frontage  on  a  main  street.  However,  in  speaking  of  situ¬ 
ation  as  indicative  of  the  standard  of  housing  it  must  be  stressed  that,  al¬ 
though  in  general  terms  there  is  some  correlation  between  the  quality  of 
housing  and  the  situation  of  the  dwelling,  nevertheless  the  tendency  in 
Barbados  towards  a  relatively  wide  spread  in  the  ownership  of  houses  and 
land,  resulting  in  the  existence  of  chattel  houses  in  close  proximity  with 
modem  houses,  makes  it  hazardous  to  place  too  much  emphasis  on  situ¬ 
ation. 

(ii)  The  relative  costs  of  construction  of  dwellings.  As  far  as  the  latter  is 
concerned,  the  importance  in  our  sample  of  timber  houses  with  shingles 
or  galvanized  roofs  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  rela¬ 
tively  cheaper  to  construct  than  either  block-stone  or  concrete  houses.  The 
relative  costs  of  construction  assume  even  greater  importance  here,  since 
as  we  shall  see  later  on,  several  of  the  households  in  our  sample  depended 
on  loan  financing  for  construction  purposes. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  type  of  structure  or  roofing  of  a  house  does  not  of 
itself  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  “level”  of  housing  in  the  island.  We 
have  mentioned  the  age  of  a  dwelling  and  its  situation  as  factors  affecting 
the  quality  of  housing.  There  remain  other  accompanying  indicators  which 
may  be  much  more  valuable,  e.g.  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  houses,  the 
kitchen  space  and  living  space,  and  the  type  of  water  supply  and  sanitation 
available. 

On  the  basis  of  the  returns  received  it  is  discovered  that  five  of  the  house¬ 
holds  visited  consisted  of  only  one  room  and  half  of  the  total  number  of 
liousing  units  consisted  of  less  than  four  rooms. 

The  size  of  the  living  room  as  an  indicator  of  the  quality  of  housing 
showed  considerable  variation  among  the  housing  units  visited.  Since  the 
size  of  the  living  room  is  closely  related  to  the  overall  size  of  the  house,  we 
have  shown  in  Table  107  the  average  size  of  the  living  rooms  in  square  feet 
which  were  found  in  the  one-roomed,  two-roomed,  three-roomed  and  four- 
roomed  houses  respectively  of  our  sample.  It  is  clear  from  our  table 
that,  although  the  size  of  the  living  rooms  in  three  and  four-roomed  houses 
is  small  relatively  to  the  size  of  living  rooms  in  houses  of  less  than  three 
rooms,  yet  in  terms  of  total  space  availability  the  larger  houses  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage. 

TABLE  107 


Tyi>e  of  house 

One 

Room 

Two 

Rooms 

Three 

Rooms 

Four 

Rooms 

Over  four 
Room 

Average  size  of  living  room 
in  sq.  feet 

112 

114 

72 

80 

162 

Kitchen  accommodation. 

water 

supply  and  sanitation. 

Here 

again  there 

was  a  great  deal  of  variation  among  households.  Only  60  per  cent  of  all  the 
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units  visited  had  indoor  kitchens.  Of  the  others  22  per  cent  had  detached  or 
lean-to  kitchens  and  18  per  cent  had  no  kitchens  at  all.  Lack  of  kitchen  ac¬ 
commodation  either  outside  or  inside  the  house  was  more  prevalent  among 
tlie  dwellings  of  one  or  two  rooms  than  among  the  larger  units. 

As  far  as  the  conditions  of  water  supply  are  concerned,  36  per  cent  of  all 
tlie  households  visited  had  individual  domestic  taps,  either  inside  or  outside 
their  houses,  another  36  per  cent  had  recourse  to  a  communal  standpipe  and 
the  remainder  had  no  water  supplies  of  an  organized  nature  (i.e.  by  tap, 
cither  domestic  or  communal). 

In  the  case  of  sanitation,  pit  latrines  accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Households  having  private  W.C.,  either  inside  or  outside  their  homes  ac¬ 
counted  for  some  50  per  cent  of  the  remainder,  with  10  per  cent  either  having 
bucket  latrines  or  no  provisions  for  sanitation  whatever. 

On  the  whole  it  is  difiRcult  to  use  numerical  data  with  regard  to  kitchen 
accommodation,  water  supply  and  housing  on  drawing  board  generalizations 
about  the  quality  of  housing.  However,  our  returns  suggest  that  there  is  a 
close  relationship  between  the  type  of  kitchen  accommodation,  water 
supply  and  sanitation  available.  In  general,  those  households  which  had  lean- 
to  or  semi-detached  kitchens  also  depended  upon  outdoor  sanitary  conveni¬ 
ences  and  communal  water  supplies.  However,  the  converse  was  not  true, 
since  there  were  several  households  which  maintained  outdoor  conveniences, 
depended  on  communal  water  supplies  and  yet  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  in¬ 
door  kitchens. 

7.  Rent 

(a)  The  position  ivith  regard  to  rent.  Actual  payments  for  rent  of  houses 
were  made  by  a  few  householders  since  most  of  the  households  in  our 
sample  owned  their  owm  homes.  While  the  percentage  paying  rent  for  houses 
w'as  very  small,  a  much  higher  proportion  (approximately  one-third  of  all 
the  households  interviewed)  paid  some  land  rent. 

(b)  Rent  as  a  part  of  weekly  total  expenditure.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  com¬ 
prehensive  figure  for  rent  paid  we  have  imputed  a  figure  for  rent  to  those 
households  which  do  not  normally  pay  rent.  This  imputed  figure  was  based 
on  rent  paid  for  similar  accommodation  by  households  living  in  rented  dwel¬ 
lings  (See  Table  108). 


TABLE  108.  Total  Rent  (actu.al  and  imputed)  paid 

( $  per  year ) 


Rent  paid  for  less  than  3  rooms 

Rent  paid  for  accommodation  containing  4  rooms  and  more 

1,694 

3,300 

Total  Rent:  actual  and  imputed 

$4,994 

A  point  of  some  interest  which  arises  in  connection  with  house  ownership 
in  Barbados  is  that  several  of  the  households  interviewed  had  borrowed 
money  from  the  government  for  expenditure  on  their  homes  and  were  repay¬ 
ing  these  loans  on  an  instalment  basis.  Not  all  the  households  interviewed 
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who  had  borrowed  money  from  the  state  were  willing  to  disclose  the  amount 
tliat  they  had  borrowed,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  our  aggregate  figure  of 
the  loans  made,  as  well  as  of  the  amounts  outstanding,  may  not  be  entirely 
accurate.  In  numerical  terms,  slightly  less  than  half  of  the  households 
interviewed  had  borrowed  money  from  government.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  main  purpose  of  the  loan  was  for  repairs  and  extension  to  existing  pre¬ 
mises.  The  sums  borrowed  varied  from  $140  to  $475,  and  on  the  average 
were  nearer  the  higher  rather  than  the  lower  end  of  this  range.  The  balances 
outstanding  varied  considerably,  being  a  function  of  the  rate  at  which  house¬ 
holds  were  able  to  repay  their 'loans.  Repayments  of  $3  -  $5  a  month  were 
made  in  the  case  of  most  households,  but  slightly  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  households  were  in  no  financial  position  to  repay  the  loans  on  a  regular 
basis  and  did  so  whenever  they  could.  As  a  result  these  were  the  households 
with  the  highest  level  of  balances  outstanding. 

(c)  Ownership  and  rental  of  land.  As  far  as  information  was  provided  in 
our  sample  about  ownership  and  rental  of  land,  we  must  distinguish  between 
(i)  those  households  owning  the  house  spot,  (ii)  those  owning  both  their 
house  spots  and  plots  away  from  the  house,  (iii)  those  paying  rent  for  their 
plots. 

Of  all  the  households  interviewed,  a  much  larger  proportion  were  paying 
land  rent  than  house  rent,  the  rates  paid  ranging  from  $2.08  per  annum  to 
825.92.  The  average  land  rent  paid  was  $12.00  per  annum.  Rental  was  not 
confined  merely  to  house  spots  but  was  frequently  paid  for  small  plots  away 
from  the  house  or  in  some  cases  actually  adjoining  the  house.  Roughly  36 
per  cent  of  all  households  owned  their  house  spots  and  half  of  these  also 
owned  additional  land. 

Other  disbursements  connected  with  house  and  land  were  the  annual  taxes 
on  house  and  property  and  on  land,  as  well  as  the  annual  insurance  premiums 
paid  on  property.  As  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned  not  many  households  were 
insured  at  all  (23  per  cent).  On  the  average  $20.18  was  paid  out  in  annual 
taxes  on  land,  though  in  two  cases  more  than  $40.00  were  so  paid  out. 

8.  Expenditure  on  Fuel  and  Light 

Practically  all  households  interviewed  used  kerosene  oil.  The  average  ex¬ 
penditure  on  this  commodity  was  0.84f*  per  week,  slightly  more  being  paid 
in  certain  country  districts  than  in  urban  areas.  The  extra  charge  in  the  case 
of  the  former  was  approximately  l*/2^  per  gallon.  Firewood  was  consumed 
only  by  those  households  who  had  ready  access  to  it  on  plots  which  they 
owned  or  rented.  The  use  of  charcoal  is  much  more  widespread  than  that 
of  firewood,  being  combined  in  most  cases  with  the  use  of  kerosene  oil.  The 
proportion  of  households  using  charcoal  as  fuel  was  approximately  18  per 
cent.  As  far  as  the  other  types  of  fuel  are  concerned  only  about  20  per  cent 
of  all  households  visited  had  electricity  or  gas,  thus  reflecting  a  bias  towards 
the  less  expensive  types  of  fuel.  In  addition  the  relatively  greater  capital  cost 
of  an  electric  or  gas  stove  may  have  been  a  primary  deterrent. 
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The  main  items  included  among  other  non-durable  household  goods,  “Other 
household  expenditure”,  were  soaps,  detergents  and  ice.  The  average  expen¬ 
diture  on  other  household  items  by  all  households  was  $1.12.  The  average 
weekly  expenditure  on  soap  etc.  and  ice  were  59  cents  and  23  cents  respec¬ 
tively. 

9.  (a)  Value  of  Home  Produced  Livestock  and  Poultry 

This  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  survey  be¬ 
cause  of  the  paucity  of  information  dealing  with  the  production  of  food 
crops  on  peasant  holdings. 

Of  all  the  households  interviewed,  27  per  cent  did  nothing  in  the  way  of 
subsidiary  agriculture.  Of  the  remainder,  73  per  cent  kept  animals  or  grew 
some  produce  on  their  small  plots.  The  common  form  of  economic  activity 
of  this  kind  was  the  keeping  of  chickens  mostly  for  sale,  though  home  con¬ 
sumption  also  provided  a  subsidiary  outlet  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  value  of  the  eggs  consumed  during  the  week  prior  to  the  survey 
was  77^  for  all  households  (with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  major  producers 
of  eggs  for  whom  the  corresponding  estimate  was  approximately  38^  per 
household). 

(b)  Value  of  Home  Grown  Vegetables  and  Fruit  Consumed 

The  average  value  of  the  home-grown  vegetables  and  fruit  consumed  was 
worth  approximately  $1.05  per  household.  The  yield  of  the  crops  in  money 
terms  depended  a  great  deal  on  the  amount  of  land  available  for  cultivation 
as  well  as  on  the  types  of  crop  grown.  There  was  much  variation  in  the 
amount  of  land  under  subsistence  crops  but  most  cultivators  concentrated 
on  the  same  crops,  e.g.  root  vegetables,  breadfruit,  etc.  These  values  varied 
from  as  low  as  $15  to  the  high  figure  of  $70.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
the  value  of  the  crops  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  amount  of  land  which 
is  available  for  cultivation. 

10.  Proportions  of  Expenditure 

The  small  size  of  the  sample  does  not  justify  an  extensive  discussion  of 
the  distribution  of  income  by  income  groups,  nor  is  it  possible  to  draw  any 
conclusions  from  it  about  the  differences  in  consumption  habits  between  in¬ 
come  groups. 

We  amalgamated  average  weekly  expenditure  by  all  households  in  order 
to  discover  the  proportions  of  expenditure  absorbed  by  the  different  items. 
Table  109  shows  that  “Primary  household  expenditure”  including  expendi¬ 
ture  on  housing,  fuel  and  light  and  non-durable  household  goods,  absorbed 
approximately  14  per  cent  of  total  household  expenditure  with  “Secondary 
household  expenditure”®  accounting  for  another  3  per  cent.  Tlie  proportion 
of  total  expenditure  on  food  items  was  responsible  for  some  53  per  cent  of 
the  total  and  “Miscellaneous  items’’*^  of  clothing,  furniture,  etc.  were  esti¬ 
mated  residually  at  30  per  cent. 

See  notes  to  Table  109. 
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TABLE  109.  Average  weekly  household  expenditure  by  twenty-two  households 


Primary  household  expenditure 

% 

( a )  Housing 

(b)  Fuel  and  light  L 

14 

(c)  Non-durable  household  goods  I 

Secondary  household  expenditures 

3 

Food 

S3 

Other  miscellaneous  expenditureb 

30 

Total 

100 

a  The  item  ‘‘Secondary  household  expenditure”  includes  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  domes¬ 
tic  help. 

b  A  word  of  explanation  is  necessary  also  in  connection  with  our  miscellaneous  items.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  from  the  beginning  we  abstracted  from  our  survey  any  data  dealing  with  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  clothing,  furniture  etc. 

11.  Concluding  remarks 

In  the  light  of  the  objectives  which  our  survey  was  originally  meant  to 
achieve,  the  information  which  we  have  gleaned  with  respect  to  consumption 
expenditure  in  the  twenty-two  households  examined,  has  substantiated  the 
estimates  arrived  at  in  the  national  income  surv'ey.  Table  110  illustrates  the 
comparable  estimates  of  expenditure  on  a  few  selected  items  derived  (a) 
from  the  small  sample  survey  and  (b)  from  the  wider  national  income 
study. 

TABLE  110.  Average  weekly  household  expenditure  under  five 

SELECTED  SUB-HEADS  ( In  percentages ) 


From  National 

Items 

From  Sample 

Income  Survey 

% 

% 

Pood 

Primarv’  household  expenditure 

53 

49 

( a )  Housing  1 

(b)  Fuel  and  Igiht  > 

(c)  Xon-durable  household  goods  J 

14 

15 

Secondary  household  expenses 

3 

3 

Miscellaneous  expenditure 

30 

33 

Total 

100 

100 

.\s  far  as  the  estimates  of  domestic  output  are  concerned,  the  sample  sur¬ 
vey,  though  useful,  did  not  afford  as  accurate  a  cross  check  of  existing  pro¬ 
duction  statistics  as  was  expected.  Although  it  was  possible  to  obtain  data 
with  regard  to  those  households  who  either  kept  animals  or  grew  some 
produce  on  their  plots,  the  type  of  information  with  regard  to  acreages 
planted,  yields  and  relative  profitability  of  different  crops  could  only  be 
forthcoming  from  a  larger  and  more  detailed  agricultural  survey  of  the 
kind  envisaged  as  a  subsidiary  undertaking  to  the  agricultural  census  planned 
for  the  Caribbean  region. 
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APPENDIX  III 


SECTOR  ACCOUNT  1 
Sugar  Industry  ($  million) 


Expenditure 

Other  industries 

Local  materials  sold  by  other  industries  to 
the  sugar  industry 
Households 

Wages,  salaries,  property  income  less  pro¬ 
fits 

Companies 

Profits  of  sugar  companies  including  capital 
allowances 
Government 

Local  government  property  rates 
Central  government  customs  duties 
Local  Government  trade  tax 
Central  government  vehicles  tax 
Rest  of  the  World 

Imports  of  materials  for  the  sugar  industry 

Savings  and  investment 

Levies  (sugar  funds)  excluding  interest 

Total 


Receipts 

Other  irtdustries 
Sales  of  molasses 

Households 

Sales  of  sugar  for  consumption  by  house¬ 
holds 

Companies 

Government 

Rest  of  the  world 
Value  of  exports 
Sautngs  and  investment 

Total 


SECTOR  ACCOUNT  2. 
Other  Industries  (S  million) 


Expenditure 

Sugar 

Sales  of  molasses 
Households 

Wages,  salaries  and  profits  received  (less 
company  profits )  in  other  industries 

Companies 

Company  profits  in  industries  other  than 
sugar  (including  capital  allowances) 
Government 

Property  rates  paid  to  central  government 
Property  rates  paid  to  local  government 
Customs  duties  paid  to  central  government 
Trade  tax  paid  to  local  government 
Government  income  from  property  and 
entrepreneurship 

Rest  of  the  World 

Imports  of  materials  and  services 
Insurance  premiums  paid  in  respect  of  fire 
and  accident 

Payments  made  for  hire  of  films 
Consumption  of  imported  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices 

Savings  and  investment 


Receipts 

Sugar 

Local  materials  sold  by  other  industries 
to  the  sugar  industry 
Households 

Consumption  of  local  goods  and  services 
Consumption  of  imported  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices 

Companies 


Gouemment 

Goods  and  services  sold  to  the  central 
government 

Goods  and  services  sold  to  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment 


Rest  of  the  world 

Merchandise  exports  other  than  sugar 
Tourist  expenditure 
Expenditure  on  other  services. 


Savings  and  investment 

Value  of  local  building  output 

Value  of  distribution  of  machines  and 

vehicles 

Increase  in  inventories 
Total 


Total 
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SECTOR  ACCOUNT  3 
Savings  and  Investment  ($  million) 

Expenditure  Receipts 

Sugar  Sugar 

Levies  (sugar  funds)  excluding  interest 

Other  industries  Other  industries 

Value  of  local  building  output 


Value  of  distribution  of  vehicles  and 
machinery 

Increase  in  inventories 
Households 

Companies 


Rest  of  the  world 
Capital  investment 


Government 

Customs  duties  on  imports  of  cat>ital  goods 


Total 


Households 

Personal  saving 
Companies 

Undistributed  profits  of  local  companies 
Depreciation  of  sugar  companies 
Depreciation  of  companies  other  than 
sugar 

Rest  of  the  'world 

Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  re¬ 
ceipts 

Deficit  on  the  balance  of  payments 
Government 

Central  government  surplus  on  current 
account 

Local  government  surplus  on  current 
account 

Receipts  from  death  duties 
Total 


SECTOR  ACCOUNT  4 

Corporate  Income  and  Expenditcre  ( $  million ) 


Expenditure 

Sugar 


Other  industries 


Households 

Dividends  and  interest  payments  made  by 
companies  to  households 

Gocemmerif 

Direct  taxes  paid  by  companies  to  central 
government 

Rest  of  the  world 

Undistributed  profits  of  overseas  companies 

Savings  and  investment 

Undistributed  profits  of  local  companies 
Depreciation  of  sugar  companies 
Depreciation  of  companies  other  than  sugar 


Receipts 

Sugar 

Profits  of  sugar  companies  including 
capital  allowances 

Other  industries 

Company  profits  in  industries  other  than 
sugar  ( including  capital  allowances ) 

Households 


Government 


Rest  of  the  world 
Savings  and  investment 


Total 


Total 
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SECTOR  ACCOUNT  5 
Household  Account  ( $  million ) 


Expenditure 

Sugar 

Sales  of  sugar  for  consumption  by  house¬ 
holds 

Other  industries 

Consumption  of  local  goods  and  services 
Consiunption  of  imported  goods  and  services 

Companies 


Government 

Indirect  taxes  (central  government) 
Indirect  taxes  (local  government) 

Direct  taxes  ( central  government ) 

Direct  taxes  ( local  government ) 

Transfers  (central  government) 

Transfers  ( local  government ) 

Fees  for  goods  and  services  paid  to  central 
government  by  households 
Fees  for  goods  and  services  paid  to  local 
government  by  households 
Less  subsidies  ( including  deficits  on  gov¬ 
ernment  enterprises) 

Rest  of  the  world 

Consumption  ( less  government  purchases ) 
Life  insurance  exi)enses 
Expenditure  on  personal  travel  including 
official  travel  overseas 

Savings  and  investment 
Personal  saving 


Receipts 

Sugar 

Wages,  salaries,  property  incomes  less 
profits 

Other  industries 

Wages,  salaries  and  profits  received  in 
other  industries 

Companies 

Dividends  and  interest  payments  made 
by  companies  to  households 

Government 

Wages  and  salaries  received  from  the 
central  government 

Wages  and  salaries  received  from  the 
local  government 

Transfers  received  from  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment 

Transfers  received  from  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment 

Interest  payments  received  from  govern¬ 
ment 


Rest  of  the  world 

Factor  income  received  through  special 
schemes 

Net  remittances  (through  Post  OfiBces) 
Property  income  from  abroad 

Savings  and  investment 
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SECTOR  ACCOUNT  6 
General  Government  ($  million) 

Receipts 


Expenditure 

Sugar 

Central  government 
Local  government 


Other  industries 

Goods  and  services  sold  to  central  govern¬ 
ment 

Goods  and  services  sold  to  local  govern¬ 
ment 


Households 

Wages  and  salaries  received  from  central 
government 

Wages  and  salaries  received  from  local 
government 

Transfers  received  from  central  govern¬ 
ment 

Transfers  received  from  local  government 
Interest  payments  received  from  govern¬ 
ment 


Companies 

Central  government 
Local  government 

Best  of  the  world 

Building  materials  imported 
Imports  of  other  materials 
Transfers  abroad  made  by  goverriment 

Socings  and  investment 

Central  government  surplus  on  current  ac¬ 
count 

Local  government  surplus  on  current  ac¬ 
count 

Receipts  from  death  duties 
Total 


Sugar 

Local  government  property  rates 
Central  government  customs  duties 
Local  government  trade  tax 
Central  government  vehicles  tax 
Other  industries 

Property  rates  paid  to  central  government 
Property  rates  paid  to  local  government 
Customs  duties  paid  to  central  govern¬ 
ment 

Trade  tax  paid  to  local  government 
Government  income  from  property  and 
entrepreneurship 

Households 

Indirect  taxes  (central  government) 
Indirect  taxes  (local  government) 

Direct  taxes  (central  government) 

Direct  taxes  (local  government) 
Transfers  ( central  government ) 

Transfers  ( local  government ) 

Fees  for  goods  and  services  paid  to  cen¬ 
tral  government  by  households 
Fees  for  goods  and  services  paid  to  local 
government  by  households 
Less  subsidies  ( including  deficits  of  gov¬ 
ernment  enterprises ) 

Companies 

Direct  taxes  paid  by  companies  to  cen¬ 
tral  government 
Rest  of  the  world 

Property  income  paid  to  government  from 
overseas 

Savings  and  investment 

Customs  duties  on  imports  of  capital 
goods 


Total 
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SECTOR  ACCOUNT  7 

Transactions  with  the  Rest  of  the  World  ($  million) 


Expenditure 

Sugar 

Value  of  exports 
Other  industries 

Merchandise  exports  other  than  sugar 
Tourist  expenditure 
Expenditure  on  other  services 


Households 

Labour  income  received  through  special 
schemes 

Net  remittances  through  Post  Offices 
Property  income  from  abroad 
Companies 

Government 

Property  income  received  by  government 
from  overseas 


Savings  and  investment 

Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  receipts 
Deficit  on  the  balance  of  payments 
Total 


Receipts 

Sugar 

imports  of  materials  for  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry 

Other  industries 

Imports  of  materials  and  services 
Insurance  premium  paid  in  respect  of 
fire  and  accident 

Payments  made  for  the  hire  of  films 
Consumption  of  inii>orted  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices 

Households 

Consumption  (less  government  purchases) 
Life  insurance  expenses 
Expenditure  on  personal  travel  including 
official  travel  overseas 
Companies 

Undistributed  profits  of  overseas  com¬ 
panies 
Government 

Building  materials  imported 

Imports  of  other  materiab 

Transfers  abroad  made  by  government 

Savings  and  investment 
Capital  investment 

Total 
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Free  Jamaica  1838-1865.  By  Douglas  Hall.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1959.  290  pp.,  $5.00.  Yale  Caribbean  Series,  1. 

The  post-war  renaissance  of  the  West  Indies  has  produced  a  great  deal  of 
research  in  the  other  social  sciences,  but  in  history  it  has  not  yet  led  to  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  historical  scholarship  needed  to  free  scholarship  from 
“Imperial”  tradition.  Free  Jamaica  is  therefore  especially  welcome  for  its 
new  approach  and  the  contribution  of  new  evidence  to  our  understanding 
of  an  especially  crucial  period  in  the  history  of  Jamaica.  Dr.  Hall’s  work  is 
not  merely  a  reconsideration  of  Jamaican  economic  history  between  1838 
and  1865:  it  is  the  first  detailed  treatment  any  historian  has  given  to  the 
Jamaican  economy  during  this  period  and  the  first  to  be  based  largely  on 
the  manuscript  sources  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Others  have  mainly  used 
only  a  selection  of  the  official  records  printed  for  Parliament;  and  they  have 
€-ither  dealt  with  the  Jamaican  economy  as  a  minor  and  declining  branch 
of  the  Imperial  economy,  or  considered  economic  history  in  passing  as  a 
tangential  sideline  to  some  other  investigation. 

Dr.  Hall  explicitly  casts  himself  in  the  role  of  collector  of  data.  His  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  say  the  first  word  —  not  the  last  —  about  the  overall  interpretation 
of  Jamaican  economic  life  in  the  decades  after  emancipation.  His  work  is 
therefore  cautious  of  generalization  and  cautious  of  quantification;  but  some 
new  interpretations  of  the  period  are  implied  by  the  data  he  presents,  and 
others  are  spelled  out  in  some  detail.  His  point  of  departure  is  itself  a  new 
interpretation.  Too  many  of  the  older  works  implicitly  asked  the  question: 
“What  did  economic  change  in  Jamaica  mean  to  the  Empire?”  Dr.  Hall’s 
question  is  rather  “What  did  economic  change  in  Jamaica  mean  to  the 
Jamaicans  —  and  especially  to  those  Jamaicans  who  were  in  an  enterpreneur- 
ial  position?”  In  emphasis,  then,  the  book  is  a  history  of  economic  enterprise, 
and  it  is  here  that  Dr.  Hall  makes  his  greatest  contribution. 

His  chapter  on  the  reorganization  of  the  sugar  industry  between  1838  and 
1S46  is  especially  valuable,  since  it  revises  the  older  view  of  the  planting 
class  —  a  view  that  saw  the  planter  as  a  recalcitrant  reaction.ary,  unwilling 
to  adjust  to  the  new  conditions  of  “free”  labour.  Instead  there  was  a  very 
widespread  effort  at  “improvement,”  with  new  agricultural  methods,  labour- 
saving  devices,  and  a  widespread  determination  to  move  with  the  times  and 
modernize  the  sugar  estates.  There  were  also  attempts  to  diversify  the  eco¬ 
nomy,  including  a  degree  of  development  in  silk,  cotton,  mining,  and  trans¬ 
portation.  He  therefore  paints  a  hopeful  picture  of  the  period  before  1846, 
and  one  that  takes  account  of  the  movement  toward  increased  peasant  agri¬ 
culture  and  its  relation  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  estate  agriculture. 
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The  account  is  supported  by  a  wealth  of  detail  about  the  various  projects 
put  into  operation,  the  use  of  the  plough,  and  of  fertilizers.  We  can  accept 
the  point  that  the  planting  class  tried  hard  to  rationalize  their  operations. 
There  remains  some  question  as  to  their  success,  or  even  whether  they  were 
working  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  no  e.xtensive  con¬ 
solidation  of  estates,  and  no  successful  central  factories.  Thus  the  Jamaican 
planters  were  not  able  to  approach  the  scale  of  technological  conditions  for 
efficiency  possessed  by  their  Cuban  rivals.  A  firm  answer  to  the  question  of 
Jamaican  “improvement”  during  these  years  up  to  1846  will  have  to  wait 
for  more  empirical  data. 

Dr.  Hall,  however,  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  very  full  statistical  pictme, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  minor  weaknesses  of  his  work.  At  times  the  statistical 
information  presented  is  valuable  as  raw  data,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
“worked  up”  to  support  general  conclusions.  There  is,  for  example,  an  excel¬ 
lent  table  of  wage  rates  in  each  parish  at  four  different  dates  (p.  44),  but 
the  table  stops  short  at  translating  Jamaican  currency  into  sterling  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange.  It  is  thus  a  table  of  money  wages.  We  learn  through 
other  references  to  food  prices  that  they  fluctuated  greatly.  Real  wages  must 
also  have  fluctuated  greatly,  but  we  are  not  told  systematically  how  much 
they  changed  or  how  they  changed  through  time. 

Jamaican  economic  history  is  usually  seen  as  a  series  of  phases,  marked 
by  the  major  changes  of  British  policy,  by  emancipation  in  1838  and  free 
trade  in  sugar  introduced  between  1846  and  1854.  Dr.  Hall’s  analysis  accepts 
this  pattern.  He  sees  the  Sugar  Acts  as  more  disastrous  than  emancipation, 
since  the  loss  of  protection  in  the  British  market  cut  off  the  planters’  efforts 
to  reform  their  methods  of  production.  The  introduction  of  free  trade  and 
its  influence  on  West  Indian  economic  development  is  a  most  complex  and 
controversial  subject,  and  here  Dr.  Hall  is  wise  not  to  attempt  a  final  answer 
for  Jamaica.  He  is  certainly  correct,  however,  in  going  beyond  the  objective 
change  in  market  conditions  for  sugar  and  giving  considerable  emphasis  to 
the  psychological  panic  that  accompanied  the  change.  He  also  presents  a 
cogent  analysis  of  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  impact  of  the  Sugar  Acts  on 
Barbados,  British  Guiana,  and  Trinidad  was  so  different  from  their  influence 
on  Jamaica. 

A  more  complete  analysis,  however,  of  the  influence  of  free  trade  on 
Jamaican  sugar  production  will  require  further  investigation  in  areas  which 
Dr.  Hall  neglects.  The  most  notable  of  these  is  the  whole  question  of  the 
terms  of  trade.  He  makes  some  generalizations  about  the  behaviour  of  sugar 
prices  in  relation  to  the  general  price  level  in  Britain,  but  there  is  no  effort 
to  translate  sugar  prices  into  real  terms,  and  he  is  sometimes  content  to 
depend  on  theoretical  probability  rather  than  empirical  fact.  He  says,  for 
example:  "Sugar  buyers  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  suitable  substitute 
for  sugar,  nor  are  they  likely,  when  the  price  falls,  to  consume  enormously 
increased  quantities  of  it”  (p.  119).  In  point  of  fact,  the  per  capita  consump- 
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tion  of  sugar  in  Great  Britain  doubled  between  1845  and  1854  in  response 
to  a  price  decrease  of  44  per  cent.  This  represents  a  remarkable  elasticity  — 
greater  than  unity. 

Again,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  the  alterations  in  Ja¬ 
maican  policy  toward  induced  immigration,  there  is  no  rigorous  analysis  of 
the  economics  of  immigration.  It  is  clear  that,  when  the  government  partially 
subsidized  the  import  of  Indians  under  indenture,  it  was  giving  a  subsidy 
to  those  firms  that  used  imported  labour.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to 
have  an  analysis  of  the  tax  structure  in  order  to  see  in  quantitative  terms 
where  the  subsidy  came  from.  Or,  it  would  be  worth  while  knowing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  comparative  cost  structure  of  the  relatively  small-scale  and 
technologically  outmoded  Jamaican  sugar  estate  of  the  1850s  and  more 
modern  competitors  in  Cuba.  These  problems,  however,  can  only  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  suggestions  for  further  research  or  indications  that  important  work 
still  needs  to  be  done  in  the  economic  history  of  Jamaica  in  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  would  be  unfair  to  Dr.  Hall’s  considerable  contribution  to 
the  field  to  suggest  that  he  should  have  done  more  than  he  in  fact  set  out 
to  do,  or  more  than  he  claims  to  have  accomplished. 

Since  Dr.  Hall  states  explicitly  in  his  preface  that  he  disagrees  in  part  with 
my  interpretation  of  Jamaican  history  during  this  period,  it  is,  perhaps,  my 
obligation  either  to  meet  the  criticism  or  amend  my  interpretation.  In  fact, 
1  do  not  find  that  Dr.  Hall  and  I  differ  in  essentials.  My  Two  Jamaicas  is 
a  study  in  the  history  of  ideas,  and  my  principal  discussion  had  to  do  with 
the  relationship  between  ideas,  culture,  and  society.  The  Jamaican  economy 
enters  only  as  part  of  the  necessary  background.  In  Dr.  Hall’s  work  the 
economy  is  central,  and  the  movement  of  ideas  and  attitudes  is  similarly 
tangential.  Since  we  have  asked  different  questions  and  used  different  sources, 
it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  come  up  with  different  answers.  And 
so  we  have.  But  the  two  studies  are  complementary,  and  each  presents  only 
a  partial  view  of  Jamaican  history  in  this  period.  There  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  be  done  before  a  full  picture  emerges. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  of  minor  importance  where  Dr.  Hall  and 
I  differ.  I  must,  if  only  for  the  record,  defend  myself  from  the  accusation 
of  being  a  sociologist.  I  am  not  now,  and  have  never  been,  a  student  in,  or 
a  member  of,  a  department  of  Sociology. 

Of  greater  importance.  Dr.  Hall  apparently  takes  exception  to  my  account 
of  the  origins  of  the  Morant  Bay  crisis.  In  Dr.  Hall’s  opinion  I  conceived  the 
crisis  as  following  inescapably  from  the  failure  of  the  planting  class  to  meet 
the  social  and  economic  problems  arising  from  cultural  pluralism  —  from  the 
split  between  the  African  and  the  European  heritage  in  Jamaican  thought 
and  society.  And  he  goes  on  to  say:  “The  concept  of  inescapability  or  in¬ 
evitability  in  human  affairs  I  find  impossible  to  admit”  (p.  vii).  I  fear  that 
Dr.  Hall  sees  the  grim  figure  of  “sociological  laws”  of  human  behaviour 
standing  behind  my  attempt  to  show  why  things  happened  in  Jamaica  as 
they  did,  and  takes  me  to  be  some  sort  of  determinist. 
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He  suggests,  quite  correctly,  that  a  set  of  different  decisions  on  the  part 
of  Governor  Eyre  might  well  have  prevented  the  riot  at  Morant  Bay  from 
growing  into  a  constitutional  crisis.  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  contingency, 
chance,  or  human  decision  could  have  averted  the  crisis  or  turned  it  into 
another  course.  I  wrote,  in  fact,  in  Two  Jamaicas,  that  I  did  not  “mean  to 
imply  that  men  are  puppets  in  the  hands  of  such  major  forces  as  intellectual 
background  or  social  structure.  ‘Institutions’  are,  after  all,  only  the  habits 
of  individuals,  and  ‘idea^’  are  no  more  than  abstractions  from  the  thoughts  of 
men.”  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  difference  between  Dr.  Hall’s  interpre¬ 
tation  and  my  own  is  one  of  emphasis.  He  would  lay  more  stress  on  the 
immediate  and  accidental  causes  of  the  crisis,  while  I  was  more  concerned 
to  explain  the  longer  background  in  thought  and  sentiment.  It  is  not  really 
worthwhile  tiA'ing  to  decide  which  set  of  causes  was  more  important  —  both 
were  essential.  Nor  is  it  worthwhile  speculating  on  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  the  situation  had  been  different.  The  situation  wasn’t  different.  The 
riot  did  turn  into  a  major  crisis,  and  the  historian’s  obligation  is  to  describe 
as  best  he  can  why  things  happened  that  way. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Philip  D.  Curtin. 

Africa,  Its  Peoples  and  Their  Culture  History.  By  George  Peter  Murdock. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1959.  456  pp. 

Professor  Murdock  is  a  distinguished  anthropologist  of  the  American  school, 
who  combines  penetrating  interests  in  social  organization  and  in  ethnology. 
The  present  work  deals  with  the  traditional  cultures  and  peoples  of  Africa 
from  the  early  days  of  Neolithic  agriculture  until  the  end  of  the  last  century 
when  Europeans  assumed  control.  The  author  seeks  to  write  the  cultural 
history  of  Africa  by  doing  likewise  for  each  of  its  main  population  groups. 
This  interest  is  explicitly  ethnological,  but  Miurdock’s  interest  in  develop¬ 
mental  sequences  in  social  organizations  is  evident  throughout,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  his  ethnological  argument  leans  as  heavily  on  data  and  theories 
about  social  organization  as  on  Hnguistic  relations,  archaeology,  trait  distri¬ 
butions,  or  ethnobotany.  This  considerably  increases  the  general  significance 
of  the  work,  and  strengthens  the  argument  in  many  ways. 

A  book  with  such  vast  learning  and  coverage  as  this  is  not  easy  to  digest 
or  assess  in  detail.  The  sweep  of  the  study  is  striking,  but  the  details  organ¬ 
ized  therein  require  careful  evaluation.  Murdock  has  shown  that  to  under¬ 
stand  the  cultural  history  of  any  single  ethnographic  province  in  Africa,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  general  idea  of  African  ethnology  as  a  whole.  He  has 
also  shown  that  inattention  to  ethnology  has  led  British  anthropologists  of 
the  structural  school  to  dogmatize  positivistically  about  the  stability  of 
Afrcan  social  systems  or  about  their  functional  logic.  In  future,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  Murdock’s  work,  such  exclusively  synclwonic  analyses  may  well 
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show  more  modesty;  and  Murdock’s  demonstration  of  the  services  which  eth¬ 
nology  may  provide  for  structural  analysis,  together  with  his  cogent  criti¬ 
cisms  of  defective  inferences  from  these  studies,  may  perhaps  be  the  most 
important  features  of  this  impressive  enterprise. 

However,  the  structuralists  are  not  alone  in  seeking  by  means  of  limited 
techniques  to  reduce  all  to  order,  ignoring  the  irreducible  when  necessary. 
Murdock  is  equally  guilty  of  this.  Ethnology  is  itself  committed  to  reduce  the 
past  and  present  to  intelligible  order,  and  it  can  rarely  tolerate  unresolved 
issues  or  problems  within  its  field.  To  circumvent  these,  it  either  omits  or 
de-emphasizes  them,  or  else  relies  on  hypotheses  of  unequal  probability  and 
status  for  their  reduction.  When  the  ethnological  coverage  is  a  continent 
of  Africa’s  size,  complexity,  antiquity,  and  historical  darkness,  the  result  is 
inevitably  a  heaping  of  hypothesis  on  hypothesis,  some  brilliant,  others  rather 
less  so,  but  all  serving  to  tie  particular  sequences  into  the  general  order  and 
argument.  The  result  is  an  uneven  volume,  containing  many  fine  and  dubious 
interpretations:  but  this  itself  indicates  the  value  of  Murdock’s  study.  A 
modem  ethnology  of  Africa  has  long  been  overdue;  and  it  is  highly  doubtful 
whether  any  scholar  could  have  produced  a  volume  to  equal  Murdock’s  in  its 
clarity,  scale,  range  of  detail,  meticulous  resort  to  objective  data,  emphases 
on  sound  methodology,  and  imaginative  insights. 

Even  so,  the  work  rests  on  dubious  foundations.  By  combining  botanical, 
linguistic,  racial,  distributional,  and  structural  materials,  Murdock  sub-divides 
the  African  peoples  into  a  number  of  cultural  provinces,  each  of  which  is 
characterized  by  homogeneity  of  basic  cnilture.  These  provinces  none  the  less 
exhibit  significant  internal  variation,  and  Murdock  seeks  to  reduce  this  con¬ 
dition  to  differing  historical  sequences.  Conversely,  distinct  cultural  pro¬ 
vinces  which  exhibit  significant  similarities  are  held  to  have  shared  common 
origins  or  historical  influences.  In  this  way  the  contemporary  cultural  pro¬ 
vince  is  defined  by  historical  postulates,  and  the  culture  history  itself  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  relations  between  these  cultural  provinces.  Despite  Murdock’s 
insistence  on  caution  and  factual  data,  this  unsatisfactory  method  encourages 
the  reduction  of  refractory  materials  to  order  by  the  multiplication  of  hypo¬ 
theses,  some  primary  and  critical  for  the  argument  as  a  whole,  others  less 
immediately  so,  but  indispensable  none  the  less.  Mistakes  of  fact  and  em¬ 
phases  sometimes  add  their  quota  to  the  resulting  interpretation.  Omissions 

—  such  as  the  Neolithic  Nok  Culture  on  the  Nigerian  Plateau  or  the  role  of 
the  Atlantic  slave  trade  in  the  emergence  of  West  African  coastal  despotisms 

—  are  equally  significant.  Professor  Murdock  will  hardly  expect  a  general 
agreement  with  his  numerous  hypotheses  and  derivations;  but  he  is  greatly 
to  be  applauded  and  thanked  for  reducing  African  ethnology  to  some  order. 


University  College  of  the  West  Indies. 


M.  G.  Smith. 
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Social  Relations  in  Central  African  Industry.  (Conference  Proceedings  of  the 
Fihodes-Livingstone  Institute  for  Social  Research).  Edited  by  David  Mat¬ 
thews  and  Raymond  Apthorpe.  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute,  Lusaka,  Nor¬ 
thern  Rhodesia,  1958,  pp.  166. 

To  those  who  have  followed  the  studies  of  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Insti¬ 
tute  these  Conference  Proceedings  are  very  disappointing.  Certainly  the  title 
bears  no  relation  to  the  content  of  the  publication.  Indeed  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  what  the  object  of  the  Twelfth  Conference  of  the 
Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute  set  out  to  study.  Concern  with  Central  Africa 
is  incidental  and  references  to  social  relations  cannot  be  detected  by  this  re¬ 
viewer.  Research,  Dr.  Matthews  tells  us  in  the  Introduction,  is  “scientific 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  results  in  predictive  propositions.”  How  true!  — 
but  none  is  to  be  found  in  this  monograph. 

Industrial  sociology  is  nowhere  defined,  but  is  treated  simply  as  “social 
research'’.  Sociological  studies,  we  are  told,  are  preoccupied  with  the  study 
of  “general  patterns  or  systems  of  social  relationships  in  human  organizations 
and  institutions,  and  the  ways  in  which  these  relationships  lead  people  to 
interact  and  structure  their  behavioural  habits  and  norms.”  This  is  just  what 
we  want  to  know  about  in  the  context  of  the  impact  of  industrialization  on 
indigenous  African  institutions. 

Dr.  Matthews  tells  us  that  the  impact  of  industry  on  the  institutions  of 
society  is  vital  but  one-sided;  industry  shapes  society  but  not  society  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Accordingly  a  society  must  be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  this  condition 
if  it  wishes  to  have  a  hand  in  guiding,  if  not  controlling,  social  change.  But 
as  “native  people”  are  not  familiar  with  industrial  organizations  and  lack, 
generally,  “understanding  of  the  purposes  and  demands  of  organizations” 
they  cannot,  ob\’iously,  basically  influence  social  change.  Dr.  Matthews  al¬ 
lows  himself  the  didactic  statement  that  “African  people  have  never  evolved 
social  organizations  which  are  capable  of  dealing  with  comparatively  rapid 
social  change.”  And  before  the  ink  is  dry  he  tells  us  that  Africans  have  to 
“adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions  much  more  quickly  than  in  the 
past.”  But,  he  adds  immediately,  they  have  “to  be  shown”  how  to  do  this. 

Of  course,  most  antliropologists  will  not  take  sueh  statements  seriously. 
Moral  and  political  considerations  aside,  the  facts  are  different.  At  least 
thirty  years  of  fairly  scientific  research  indicates  the  enormous  fle.xibility  and 
adaptability  of  African  societies  to  the  often  crushing  blows  they  have  re¬ 
ceived.  The  very  fact  that  African  societies  have  survived  indicates  their  pos¬ 
sessing,  what  Dr.  Matthews  denies  to  African  societies,  a  “continuous  inter¬ 
est”  in  their  being,  in  contrast  to  a  “once-for-all-aim.”  Naturally,  Dr.  Matthews 
continues,  the  successful  working  of  imposed  institutions  depends  on  a  “con¬ 
sciousness  of  identifieation  .  .  .  (with)  members  of  the  same  social  class  .  .  .” 
That  such  an  interpretation  prevents  African  society  from  being  understood 
i.-i  terms  of  its  own  self  one  would  have  thought  rather  obvious,  even  in 
Central  Africa.  Dr.  Matthews  appears  to  admit  this,  for  several  pages  further 
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on  he  tells  us  that  labour-management  relations  must  not  be  studied  in  “isola¬ 
tion”  but  from  the  “various  background  factors  which  have  helped  to  fashion 
the  structural  forms.  - 

While  a  large  number  of  contributors  follow  Dr.  Matthews,  the  latter  dom¬ 
inates  the  volume  with  a  paper  on  Social  Relations  in  Industry,  an  historical 
outline  of  British  experience,  and  not  relevant  to  Central  Africa. 

The  contributions  of  the  other  participants,  expatriate  business  managers. 
Government  Labour  Officers  and  personal  managers,  may  be  gauged  per¬ 
haps  by  those  of  the  Labour  Adviser,  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
who  unburdened  himself  with  the  observation  that  the  “most  valuable  source 
book  for  dealing  with  supervision  problems  of  African  labour  (is)  the  1819 
Army  Training  Manual  of  Great  Britain,  although  some  differences  between 
the  two  groups  exist.”  The  Managing  Director  of  a  Bulawayo  textile  plant, 
evidently  using  the  same  Army  Manual,  found  production  and  esprit-de-corps 
on  the  increase  after  organizing  African  factory  workers  into  military  unitsl 
He  also  discovered  that  African  supervisors  —  ‘‘sergeants”  —  were  stricter 
taskmasters  than  Europeans! 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  learn  that  in  Central  Africa  African  trade  unions 
are  either  forbidden,  not  recognized,  just  tolerated,  or  “guided”;  or  Govern¬ 
ments  are  prepared  “to  give  advice  on  the  matter”  (of  trade  unionism).  In¬ 
dustrial  Conciliation  Acts  frequently  apply  to  non-Africans  only,  i.e.  in  Sou¬ 
thern  Rhodesia  where  African  unions  are  recognized  in  principle  but  not 
in  practice.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  African  trade 
unionism  in  Central  Africa  is  invariably  suspect  as  a  submerged  political 
force.  The  simple  idea  that  responsibility  can  only  be  achieved  if  trade 
unions  are  given  the  means  to  achieve  it  has  not  reached  into  Central  Africa 
so  far.  Nowhere  in  Central  Africa  can  Governments  point  to  having  pro¬ 
vided  African  workers  with  effective  representation  to  consider  grievances. 

But  the  situation  is  bound  to  change  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  in 
Central  Africa,  for  every  European  in  industry  there  are  eight  Africans  also 
in  employment.  Yet  we  are  told  nothing  about  social  relations  in  industry  in 
Central  Africa.  Social  relations  at  work  are  those  which  men  enter  by  virtue 
of  their  association  in  a  productive  process.  And  these  relations  are  deter¬ 
mined  only  in  part  by  technology  and  division  of  labour.  There  are  formal 
social  relations  and  informal  groups,  the  latter  being  frequently  of  greater 
interest  for,  despite  their  informality,  they  possess  definite  structure  and  the 
group  is  aware  of  itself  as  a  group.  A  functional  approach  is  needed,  which 
alone  is  capable  of  relating  the  complex  of  roles,  groups,  institutions  and 
personalities  in  a  social  system.  What  we  urgently  need  are  more  studies  of 
the  calibre  of  Dr.  Epstein’s  Politics  in  an  Urban  African  Community,  and, 
even  Orde-Browne’s  now  dated  (1938)  Labour  Conditions  in  Northern  Rho¬ 
desia. 

The  Proceedings  conclude  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  Biesheuvel,  Director  of  the 
(South  African)  National  Institute  for  Personal  Research  on  attitudes  and 
motivations  of  African  workers.  Having  observed  that  people  who  have  griev- 
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ances  will  express  these,  he  concludes  that  among  the  “more  primitive  type 
of  people  one  must  be  careful  to  adopt  the  proper  modes  of  response.  The 
unsophisticated  investigator  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  courtesies  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  culture  cannot  be  totally  successful”  (in  attitude  studies). 

In  some  respect  these  Proceedings  are  a  warning  to  those  who  would 
shackle  a  research  institute  to  serve  the  practical  and  political  needs  of  gov¬ 
ernments. 

University  College 

of  the  West  Indies.  Peter  C.  W.  Gutkind. 

Slums  of  Old  Delhi.  Report  of  the  Socio-Economic  Survey  of  the  Slum 
Dwellers  of  old  Delhi  City,  conducted  by  Bharat  Sevak  Samaj,  Delhi  Pradesh. 
Forwarded  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Atma  Ram  &  Sons,  Delhi,  1958,  15/-  (U.K.) 

It  is  frequently  assumed  that  cities  are  a  recent  phenomena.  Yet  permanent 
human  settlements,  which  came  into  existence  after  the  neolithic  revolution, 
date  from  about  8,000  to  10,000  years  ago.  Cities  and  towns  are,  therefore, 
not  the  antecedent  to  and  a  consequence  of  Western  civilization.  Actually, 
more  people  live  in  the  large  cities  of  Asia  than  either  Europe,  North  Amer¬ 
ica  or  Africa.  In  West  Africa  large  cities  had  risen  before  contact  with 
Europe  helped  to  promote  urban  development.  However,  today,  Asia  is  less 
urbanized  than  Europe  or  North  America  —  only  13  per  cent  of  Asia’s  millions 
lived  in  towns  of  over  20,000  in  1950  in  contrast  with  35  per  cent  in  Europe, 
42  per  cent  in  North  America  and,  oddly  enough,  47  per  cent  among  the 
immensely  scattered  population  of  Oceania. 

Is  it  that  urban  development  is  consequent  upon  a  one-sided  achievement 
level  of  society  —  in  technology  and  economic  development?  Gras  certainly 
supported  this  view.  Yet  many  ancient  Asian  and  African  towns  produced 
only  a  relatively  small  degree  of  specialization  of  functions,  stratification 
and  division  of  labour.  Childe’s  classification  of  pre-industrial  urban  develop¬ 
ment  is  therefore  useful.  Settled  existence  was  only  achieved  at  that  critical 
turning  point  in  social  evolution  when  domesticated  agriculture  and  animal 
husbandry  were  achieved  to  support  a  non-producing  population  with  a  food 
surplus.  To  many  analysts  this  gave  birth  to  civilization,  to  increasing  speci¬ 
alization  of  functions  and,  so  clearly  visible  today,  to  a  violent  differentation 
between  the  culture  of  the  city  and  the  countryside.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  consequence  of  this  development  is  now  very  evident. 

Delhi  is  an  ajicient  city.  Since  the  earliest  time  of  Indian  history  “there 
prospered,  for  varying  length  of  time  and  on  different  sites,  within  the  area 
now  occupied  by  ( Delhi )  ...  as  many  as  thirteen  capital  cities.”  The  earliest 
dates  3,500  years  ago;  the  present  Old  Delhi  was  founded  in  1648,  During 
Aurangzeb’s  rule  the  city  is  said  to  have  had  a  population  of  20  lakhs  —  2 
million  people.  Slums  anck  congestion,  therefore,  are  not  a  recent  develop¬ 
ment,  although  the  population  has  risen  and  fallen  over  the  centuries.  Delhi 
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received  an  enormous  influx  of  people  at  the  time  of  partition.  Indeed,  in 
1956,  the  survey  revealed  that  three-quarters  of  the  population  studied  were 
“immigrants”  as  opposed  to  permanent  residents.  Today  the  population 
stands  at  approximately  1  million. 

The  Slums  of  Old  Delhi  (the  sub-title  could  well  have  been:  a  study  of 
an  over-urbanized  city)  is  a  socio-economic  survey  conducted  by  thirty-five 
enumerators  under  the  auspices  of  the  Delhi  School  of  Economics  and  the 
Delhi  School  of  Social  Work  as  a  basis  of  planning  extensive  rehabilitative 
town-planning  schemes.  The  survey  gives  a  basic  outline  of  socio-economic 
characteristics  of  the  area,  the  people  and  their  amenities  with  special  chap¬ 
ters  on  Income,  Employment,  Education,  Health  and  Housing.  Its  findings 
may  be  summarized  simply;  in  Asia,  as  elsewhere  in  changing  economies 
and  among  huge  populations  living  under  poverty-stricken  conditions,  the 
provision  of  living  standards  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  terrible  growth  of 
the  population,  packed,  in  urban  areas  at  least,  into  a  limited  space. 

In  the  survey  area  the  average  living  space  is  25  square  feet  per  person. 
For  only  13  per  cent  of  the  slum  population  is  there  tolerable  living  space. 
This  implies  demographic  catastrophy  thrown  into  sharp  focus  in  the  cities. 
Congestion  (density  per  acre  in  Old  Delhi  is  400  -  600)  is  the  cause  of 
deterioration,  and  the  medical  revolution  which  has  hit  huge  areas  of  the 
world  has  lowered  the  death  rate  and  increased  longevity.  Mote  people  stay 
alive  who  have  set  for  themselves  standards  they  cannot  reach.  While  the 
West  maximizes  wants,  the  East  tries  to  reduce  these.  Aspirations  drive 
peasants  to  centres  of  civilization  in  vain  hope.  Old  Delhi  is  no  exception. 

Under  the  conditions  outlined  it  is  remarkable  that  the  family  (70  per  cent 
Hindus )  as  a  social  unit,  averaging  4.8  members,  survives.  But,  unfortimately, 
the  authors  make  no  reference  to  patterns  of  social  organization,  and,  as  in 
innumerable  surveys,  limit  themselves  to  a  reciting  of  horror  such  as  that 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  3,135  families  surveyed  lived  in  homes  more  than 
50  years  old  and  over  85  per  cent  in  homes  more  than  25  years  old.  Water 
is  scarce  and  latrines  virtually  absent.  But  slum  dwelling  is  evidently  not 
limited  to  those  in  the  lower  socio-economic  and  cultural  strata.  Khatres, 
.\roras,  Baniyas  and  even  Brahmins  are  found  among  the  down-and-out.  It 
is,  therefore,  primarily  sub-standard  housing  which  distinguishes  slum  dwel¬ 
lers  from  other  segments  of  the  population.  Certainly  the  slum  population 
seems  a  stable  one:  84  per  cent  of  them  have  resided  in  the  area  more  than 
5  years,  27  per  cent  more  than  15  years. 

Over  14  per  cent  of  the  young  people  are  attending  secondary  schools  and 
32  per  cent  above  the  age  of  5  are  literate  with  almost  4  per  cent  having 
received  education  up  to  matriculation  and  beyond.  The  Indian  Ph.D.  who 
collects  tickets  on  a  tramcar  considers  himself  lucky  to  have  a  job.  Interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  the  percentage  of  those  having  received  higher  location  yet 
are  unemployed,  is  higher  than  the  percentage  employed.  Less  than  half  of 
those  with  children  of  school  age  were  prepared  to  move  from  the  slums  to 
areas  with  better  educational  facilities.  Yet  a  large  percentage  were  willing 
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to  pay  increased  rents  for  better  housing  without,  one  assumes,  moving  to 
another  locality,  as  this  might  result  in  loss  of  regular  employment. 

Economically,  only  29  per  cent  of  the  working  slum  population  were  self- 
supporting,  mostly  in  unskilled  occupations.  Yet  employment  seems  steady 
enough,  as  nearly  70  per  cent  had  had  regular  work  for  over  5  years,  a 
reflection  of  India’s  growing  economic  diversity  and  labour  stability.  Casual 
work  amounted  to  only  6  per  cent.  Average  take-home  pay  was,  in  1956,  Rs. 
68  monthly.  Monthly  per  capita  income  per  person  stood  at  Rs.  20.  Yet  sur¬ 
vey  findings  suggest  that  an  average  working-class  family  of  5  members 
should  have  a  monthly  net  income  of  Rs.  120. 

The  lesson  of  the  Slums  of  Old  Delhi  for  the  West  Indies  is  clear:  the 
consequences  of  over-urbanization  are  evident  in  enormous  wastage  of  human 
resources  —  virtually  our  only  West  Indian  asset. 

The  literary  style  is  often  laboured  and  hence  frequently  not  clear.  Tables 
are  often  badly  set-out  and  there  is  a  confusing  shifting  of  categories  at 
limes.  A  glossary  of  Indian  terms  would  be  an  asset. 

A  follow-up  study  after  slum  clearance  should  be  agreed  on  now. 

University  College 

of  the  West  Indies.  Peter  C.  W.  Gutkind. 

Food  Research  Institute  Studies.  Vol.  1.  No.  1.  Stanford  University,  Stanford, 
California.  February,  1960. 

The  Stanford  Food  Research  Institute  has  recently  published  the  first 
number  of  a  periodical.  Food  Research  Institute  Studies.  This  tri-annual 
journal  “will  contain  articles  of  varying  length,  covering  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  in  the  general  field  of  food  and  agriculture,  written  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and  reflecting  their  current  research  interests”.  It  will  supplement  and 
not  replace  the  series  of  books  and  pamphlets  published  by  the  Institute. 

One  of  the  three  articles  in  Volume  1  Number  1  of  the  Studies,  “The  Small¬ 
holder  in  Tropical  Export  Crop  Production”,  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  economists  concerned  with  tropical  agriculture.  In  it  Wickizer  brings  to¬ 
gether  a  considerable  body  of  material  on  the  contribution  of  small-scale 
producers  to  the  production  of  certain  important  tropical  export  crops  and 
discusses  the  suitability  of  export  crops  for  production  on  small-scale  agri¬ 
cultural  units.  Other  papers  relating  to  tropical  agriculture  promised  in 
forthcoming  issues  of  the  Studies  are:  “Economic  Man  in  Africa”  (William 
O.  Jones);  “The  Argentine  Cattle  Industry  under  Peron”  (E.  Louise  Peffer); 
“Food  Expenditure  Patterns  in  Selected  African  Cities”  (Bruce  F.  Johnson 
and  Hiromitsu  Kaneda);  “A  World  Map  of  Foodcrop  Climates”  (Merril  K. 
Bennett). 

This  new  periodical  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  which  -specialize  in  "the -analysis  Jjy- social  scientists  of  the 
agricultural  industry.  The  competence  and  wide  interests  represented  in  the 
staff  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  guarantee  that  the  journal  will  attract 
the  attention  of  a  diverse  audience. 

D.T.E. 


